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FARM CRISIS ACT OF 1982 



TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1982 

House of Reprebentatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
1301, Longworth House OfRce Building, Hon. E de la Garza (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jones of Tennessee, Rose, Weaver, 
Harkin, Bedell, English, Fithian, Glickman, Whitley, Daschle, Sten- 
bolm, Votkmer, Itoi^an, Albosta, Wampter, Hagedom, Coleman, 
Marlenee, Hansen, Stangeland, Emerson, Napier, Skeen, Gunder- 
son, and Chappie. 

Staff present: Robert M. Bor, chief counsel; Robert T. Lowerre, 
associate counsel; John E. Hc^an, minority counsel; P^gy L. 
Pecore, clerk; Steven McCoy, Bernard Brenner, James W. Johnson, 
Jr., Gerald R. Jorgensen, Floyd D. Gaibler, and David A. Ebersole. 

rnie bill, H.R. 6274, and the report from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture appear at the conclusion of the hearii^.] 

OPENING REMARKS OF HON. E de la GARZA. A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

The Chairman. The committee wiU be in order. 

The committee meets this morning to initiate our hearings on 
the legislation H.R. 6274. 

I would advise our guests that we may periodically have to leave 
during the morning. The House is considering the veiy important 
budget l^islation which, unfortunately, when we scheduled the 
hearings for this l^islation, the budget was not set for this week. 
So, in order to allow Members to peu-ticipate in the very important 
budget deliberations, we have decided to hear the witnesses who 
are here today and have come from out of town. We will then con- 
tinue the hearings at a later date so that we might not interfere 
with the floor discussion of the budget process. 

Again, I repeat, during the course of the morning, we may have 
to either change presiding officers or suspend while Members jour- 
ney to the floor. 

u there is no objection, we have some written testimony from the 
American Cotton Shippers Association and the National Cotton 
Council which we will place in the record at the end of today's tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Wampler's prepared statement will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(1) 
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[Prepared statement of Hod. William C. Wampler follows:] 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, we all know the farm sector and 
the economy as a whole is in a recession. I am hopeful that the recession has "bot- 
tomed out" and that interest rates soon will decline. However, at the present time 
farm commodity prices are much lower than I like to see them and high interest 
rates are keeping fami production costs high. This situation distresses me no end 
for I am of the firm opinion that farmers are the backbone of our nation, are highly 
productive, and contribute substantially to our balance of payments. 

However, in my opinion, H.R. 6274, the Farm Crisis Act, is not going to be the 
vehicle to bring the farm sector out of a recession. It is an Omnibus Farm Bill of 
several titles that is more likely to cause more problems for farmers once it reaches 
the Floor and becomes amended "right and left" with germane but troublesome 
amendments relating to such subjects as dairy, peanuts, tobacco, and other pro- 
Secretary Block forwarded to me last week a table listing "AssiBtance to Farmers 
fiscal year 1980-1982" that indicates nearly 320 billion in assistance programs to 
farmerfi in fiscal year 1982. I am fearful that going to the Floor with a bill such as 
H.R. 6274 will only get us into a bidding war with "bailouts" for other sectors and 
will wind up hurting all farmers and hurting certain groups substantially. 

Meanwhile, the American Farm Bureau Federation says it "cannot support the 
Farm Crisis Act of 1982" in its present form. The National Cotton Counol states 
"we believe it is unwise for the committee to subject agriculture to a possible blood' 
letting on the House floor on a piece of le^lation that does not provide the answer 
to the fundamental problems of agriculture." 

The Com Growers have not filed a statement on this bill, nor do I have the views 
of the American Soybean Association or the National Wheat Growers. 

In addition, the attached speech given in St. Louis recently by Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture William G. Lesher reflects some underlying strengths in farm mar- 
kets. What Secretary Lesher points out is that by tying up U.S. grain acreage for 
years as suggested in H.R. 6274 farmers may be creating their own "self-imposed 
embargo." For while they reduce acreage of wheat, Canada will be increasing its 
acreage. While coarse grains are reduced in the United States, other countries such 
as Brazil and Argentina may well be increasing their acreage and capturing our 
markets much as happened in the 1980 Embargo. 

I think everyone acknowledges that this bill is too late to place an acreage diver- 
sion or set-aside program into effect for 1982 crops. We should reflect carefully then 
on what we do in marking up and reporting such a bill. 

I am sympathetic to the plight of the farmer as I believe I indicated in my fight 
on their behalf for the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 that we passed last year. I 
do not believe H.R. 6274 is overall a helpful bill for American formers, but I am 
willing to listen attentively to statements and recommendations for solutions. In 
saying this, I do not mean to in any way question the motives, sincerity, or good 
intentions of those who sponsorod, coeponsored, or support the bill. Meanwhile, I 
and others on this side of the aisle will have some of our own recemmendatjons as 
these hearings proceed. 

[Attachments to the statement are held in the committee file.] 
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The Chairman. The firet witness this morning is Mr. Charles 
WofFord, representing Cotton & Grain Producers of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, Raymondville, Tex. 

Mr. Wofford, we welcome you and we will be happy to bear from 
you at this time. 

I m^ht also advise our guests that we will allow you a 10-minute 
period in which to present your views. Should you require more, we 
can work it out at that time, but it would be appreciated if it could 
be done within the 10-minute framework, with the exception of the 
pemel of four from Indiana. We will play it by ear. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES WOFFORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COTTON & GRAIN PRODUCERS OF THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 
VALLEY 

Mr. Wofford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I am Charles W. Wofford, executive di- 
rector of Cotton & Grain Producers of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, a certified producer organization. 

I am here on behalf of our members to convey our thoughts con- 
cerning the Farm Crisis Act of 1982. 

Let me first address the portions of this proposed bill that we 
feel would not be in the best interest of the farmers in our area. I 
realize that this bill covers feed grains, wheat and rice, as well as 
cotton. But for clarity, I will limit my remarks to cotton as I am 
more familiar with the cotton programs, both past and present, 
than with feed grains. I will not discuss wheat or rice as we do not 
produce either in our area. 

The 5-percent paid diversion that would be offered in return for 
diverting em adt&tional 5 percent of the 1982 crop would not be 
beneficial to our area. We note that the signup period would be ex- 
tended imtil the final certification date. Our final certification date 
was a week ago yesterday. May 17. Therefore, I see no possible way 
that we could participate. 

With regard to the proposal for a nationwide referendum in July, 
that would Eillow farmers to vote on tJie proposition of setting aside 
15 percent of their cropland for conservation purposes, we believe 
that any referendum should be on a commodity basis. We do not 
believe that action of wheat farmers, for instance, should be al- 
lowed to dictate the cultural practices of cotton and feed grain 
farmers in the Lower Rio Grande Vfilley of Texas. 

In the event the referendum should fail, the cotton farmer is 
placed In the exact same position due to the timing of the trigger 
mechfmism for cotton which would force the Secretary to act. E^v- 
eryone knows that the total domestic canyover on cotton will 
exceed 4.2 million bales on August 1, 1982. This is the end of the 
marketing year, and the date the Secretary would be required to 
establish a program exactly the same as the one defeatod in refer- 
endum. 

I submit that August 1 will not give the Secretai? sufficient in- 
formation to make a reasonable decision providing he weis given a 
choice. In the event this same program had been in effect last year, 
the 15 percent rollback in cotton acreage announced in February 
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1982 would not be in effect, because on August 1, 1981, we only had 
a little over 2 million-bale cEuryover on cotton. Therefore, the cur- 
rent pr(^am would not have been installed. 

Under both options addressed in this bill, the icing on the cake is 
an increase in loan rates. First, if the farmer complied with the 15- 
percent reduction in acres for production, he would be granted a 
10-percent increase in the base loan rate. Second, if he chose to 
place 25 percent of his cropland into a conservation program, he 
would be granted a 10-percent increase in base loan rates. We do 
not think that these increases are, or should be, necessary. 

We believe that the commodity loans are available solely as a 
marketing tool and should be kept well below the cost of produc- 
tion to eliminate a reoccurrence of a 16-million-bale surplus on 
cotton, all in the loan program, which occurred in the late 1950's. 
We believe that commodity loans in reality help establish a ceiling 
on commodity prices, rather thfm a floor. The mere fact that the 
commodity is in surplus and is available creates this trend. 

We do agree that a reduction in acreage is one way to reduce 
production and increase prices. We also believe that improved mar- 
keting should accompany the acreage reductions if we are to truly 
reach a price plateau that will allow our commodities to flow 
through a free market with a realistic profit for our farmers. 

We have always believed that a market-oriented farm economy 
in the final sense is the only way to go. However, recognizing the 
disgraceful monetary levels to which our farm economy has 
reached, we would recommend that any acreage reduction be mem- 
datory. The penalties to be applied under this proposed bill would 
be sufficiently drastic to meet this criteria. Second, as recommend- 
ed in this bill, we believe that any reduction in acreage be applied 
equally across the board on cropland, abandoning any reference to 
bases or allotments. 

These nondiscriminatory reductions in acreage could only be ac- 
complished by removing any payment limitations where these com- 
modities are concerned. To be effective, the reduction in acreage 
must be applicable to everyone. If they are sufficiently large 
enough to effectively reduce production, then theoretically prices 
will rise and there would be no need for payment limitations as 
there would be no payments. 

However, I feel that we all are aware of the real reasons we are 
in the present situation. The narrow margin by which our present 
farm act was passed should be remembered. Probably none of us 
were overly satisfied with the 1981 farm bill, but I think we all re- 
alized that it was the best we could do at the time, and I am not at 
all sure that we can even do as well under the present atmosphere 
in both congressional bodies as we did in December 1981. 

A continuing fallout from the grain embargo, high interest rates, 
a declining economy along with a year in which Mother Nature as- 
sisted the farmer in breaking all previous production records, all 
helped cause our present economic dilemma. I also feel that any 
ch^ge should complement our present program and not afford an 
opportunity to lose what we have gained. 

We are certainly in favor of increeised agriculture credit for the 
revolving fund. Any increase in available credit for farm storage 
facility loans would certainly be on the plus side. 
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The use of the economic emei^ency loan program would be of 
great help, and any trade or bartering agreements that would fa- 
cilitate the export of our ffirm commodities would be welcome. 

However, the Secretary already has the authority to initiate all 
of these programs, except for the appropriation of funds to imple- 
ment the export revolving fund. Therefore, I do not think that now 
is the time to expose the farmer to a possible deterioration or even 
annihilation of the present program prior to some reasonable as- 
surances that we can better the situation, without the probability 
of losing much more than we stand to gain. 

I have been authorized to say that there is written testimony 
compatible to mine on record from the Delta Council of Mississippi. 

I respectfully submit this. 

Mr. Daschle [acting chairman]. Thank you very much, Mr. Wof- 
ford, for your testimony. 

The cheiirman has asked that we ask the first four witnesses if 
they would be willing to stay in the committee room until all four 
have completed their testimony and at that time we would like to 
be able to bring you back for some questions. I certainly have some. 
I am sure other members do too. If that would meet your satisfac- 
tion, I think we will proceed in that manner. 

Thank you for coming. We appreciate your testimony. 

Our next witness is Mr. Marvin Meek, the head of the American 
Agriculture Movement in Washington, D.C. 

I am not sure whether your title is president or chairman. I 
know you speak for the American Agriculture Movement with elo- 
quence and a great deal of authority. We are delighted to have you. 

As you are bringing your tesitmony before the committee, I have 
been asked by Mr. Chuck Frazier if we could submit the statement 
of the National Farmers Organization into the record at this time. 
I will do so. 

I would like the opportunity to ask Mr. Frazier to come to the 
committee at our next hearing on June 9. They certainly have been 
instrumental in giving us direction as the Farm Crisis Group has 
met and have provided a tremendous amount of input to us as we 
have gone through this process. So to them I want to extend my 
sincere gratitude and also my expression of hope that we can have 
them before the committee at a later date. 

Thank you, Chuck. 

[Mr. Freizier appeared at the June 9 hearing as a witness.] 

Mr. Daschle. Mr. Meek, if you want to proceed in any way you see 
fit, we would be delighted to take your t^timony. 

STATEMENT OF MARVIN MEEK, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURE MOVEMENT, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. AC- 
COMPANIED BY DAVID SENTER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

Mr. Meek. Basically I just have some comments that I am going 
to ad lib, then we will enter my statement. 

I am accompanied by David Senter, national director here in 
Washington. 

You ^ow, it seems like in Washington we just kind of bury the 

deeid and move on year after year. Here we are again with the 

Qe song, verse No. 401. Here I am testifying and a few Congress- 
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men trying to listen and thinking of where they have to be in the 
next 15 minutes from now, shuffling back and forth to the House 
floor. I wrote this yesterday, Mr. Chairman. 

On the international scene, Russia won't release how bad their 
crop is, and our Secretary of course won't release how bad our 
fetrm income is. 

It seems like more of the same year after year. Today may be a 
little bit different because this is probably the first time that a 
fau-mer from Texas is going to be able to declare that the United 
States is in a full-scale depression. So I will just go ahead and de- 
clare that right now. I think the President and the Congress should 
do the same. 

If you realty want to evaluate just how bad the situation is with 
the economy, if you were to take away the social security, the food 
stamps, unemployment compensation and all of the other social 
programs, I feel certain that we would have conditions today simi- 
lar to those during the depression. 

I would like to point out that the American Agriculture Move- 
ment has been telling Congress for the last 5 years we were going 
to have a depression and a deep recession, and it is here. Thou- 
sands of pages of testimony have been presented since 1977 and 
still, with all this testimony since 1976, we have lost nearly 1 mil- 
lion farmers. 

Mr. Frank Ford of Hereford, Tex., in 1978 summed it up about as 
good as I have ever heard it. He came to you, it is a doomsday 
prophet, now I am coming back to his testimony and summary of 
bis testimony as history: 

Ladies and gentlemen of Congress, out Nation today stands at the crossroads, 
Esther agriculture will be lifted out of its current depression or very soon the whole 
Nation will join it in the worst depression since 1929 and the years following. When- 
ever there has been a depression on the farms, throughout our hifrtory. a depression 
in the entire economy has followed. President Truman had the good sense and the 
historical perspective to know this. He kept farm prices near parity, and the expect- 
ed depression or severe economic recession did not occur after World War II. The 
famUy farm is the backbone, not only of the American economy, but of the Ameri- 
can way of life as well. The fabric of our whole society is now threatened perhaps as 
never before. Firm leadership on your part must be exerted now if severe economic 
recession, depression, and perhape even total economic collapse is to be avoided. 

This is from Frank Ford, chairman of the board of Arrowhead 
Mills, Inc. 

Well, Congress did not act in 1978 like they should have, and the 
results of Congress not acting was best portrayed on yesterday's 
front page of the Wall Street Journal. It had a couple of articles 
there. One is "Bankruptcy Wave," on the front right-htmd comers 
of the Wall Street Journal. "Business failures hit postdepression 
high. Tide expected to swell." 

A bankruptcy epidemic is sweeping American business and there 
is no letup in sight. Business failures are occurring this yezu* at the 
annutd rate of 80 per 10,000 companies. That is 29 percent higher 
than last year's rat« and within striking distance of 1933'6 rate of 
100 per 10,000. Bankruptcy filings are occurring in every industry 

i'ust as we predicted they would. It is widely feared that struggling 
ntemational Harvester Co. will file before loi^. 

There are some other things here that I will go into in just a 
moment r^ht here on the front page of the Wall Street Journal. 
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You know this article mentionB economists several times. Well, the 
old farmer out there on a tractor producing for this country and 
the rest of the world thinks an economist is a steer trying to tell a 
bull how to do his job. 

I was disappointed that this article did not point out the reasons 
for all of the bankruptcies. We have told Congress and we have 
told the public numerous times what is wrong. Now as members of 
the House Agriculture Committee and Members of Congress, you 
should point out to the press and media and the American people 
that agriculture is the leirgest industry in the United States, it em- 
ploys 20 million people. And this is the part that is a result of this 
article right here, Mr. Chairman; the fact that agriculture con- 
sumes over 40 percent of the industrial output of the laboring 
people of this country can very well tell you why we are having 
bankruptcies all across America. 

Now commonsense tells me, and it should tell Congress, that if 
the largest industry in the United States, which is agriculture, and 
the largest consumer can't buy, then people can't work because 
there is no need for productivity of industrial output. So we have to 
have unemployment, just as we predicted numerous times. If we 
can't buy, business can't sell, and if business can't sell, then bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment will spread. 

When you compare farm income or the percentage of parity to 
the chart in the Wall Street Journal, which covers from 1972 to 
1981, every time farm income goes down bankruptcies go up. When 
agriculture prices go up, the number of bankruptcies goes down. 
Triis has been true since 1972 with no exception. 

So when is Congress, and especially this committee, going to quit 
listening to the steers that keep on telling the bulls how to do their 
job? 

There are several organizations in this country and if any of 
them are against any part of the farm crisis legislation you are 
hearing today, they are probably not representing the farmer, and 
should be considered to be representing the greiin merchants, 
cotton shippers, and buyers. And you can rest assured that they 
are not representing the producer but are instead representing ev- 
eryone in the industry except the producer. 

Some of these so-caJled farm organizations are agednst the refer- 
endum and the increase in the loan rate and I cam see why these 
organizations would be afraid of a referendum, because these so- 
called farm organizations are doing to you like the mushroom 
farmer does his mushrooms, keeping you in the dark and feeding 
you horse manure. 

As far as telling you what the real dirt farmers are wanting out 
in the country In legislation, if you doubt me or anybody else who 
is going to testify in favor of this, let us have a referendum. I think 
it is high time that the feu'mer got to speak up for what he really 
wemts instead of having organizations do it. See which organiza- 
tions are representing the interests of the farmers and which ones 
are representing the industry. It is your responsibility to find out 
what the farmers, and I mean the real farmers, are willing to do to 
keep farm prices up. 

I have argued with Congressmen and other farm organizations to 
no avail. They have their opinion and we have ours. So I think it is 
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high time that we find out because nearly every political appointee 
in the United States today is philosophically attuned with the so- 
called largest farm organizations that believe in the free market 
and believe that they can export us to heaven. 

The real farmer knows that all the free market system offers 
them is the freedom to go bankrupt. That is exactly what we are 
doing. The free market does not exist, it never has, and never will. 
Even the Secretary of Agriculture is hoping for a crop failure to 
raise farm income. 

This is out of Minnesota, just read one question and answer that 
our illustrious Secretary of Agriculture had to say. 

"Mr. Block," this is the question, "the current policy is having 
the effect of not only culling out the cows but the farmers too. How 
can we change that?" 

Secretary Block replies, "Unfortunately, that is a necessary ad- 
justment." 

Question. "But can we get help?" 

Block replies, "There will be no help for the next 2 years. Things 
will have to get worse before they get better." 

Question. 'In this area of three to four farm auctions each week 
in a radius of 20 miles, is there anything that the administration 
will do?" 

Block replies. "We Eire paying for bumper crops of the last 2 
years and the best thing that could happen in the farm sector 
would be some sort of worldwide disaster, a natural disftster, and 
something of that sort would bring farm prices up. Otherwise, the 
farm sector will just have to be shaken out." 

The real farmer knows that this is just not the proper way to go 
about agriculture legislation. Who is right and who is wrong? 

We predicted since 1968, talking about the American Agriculture 
Movement, we predicted we would have 20-percent inflation, 20- 
percent interest, 10-percent unemploj^ment. Government debt 
would exceed |1 trillion and devaluation of land prices would 
occur, and it has occurred. 

Recession and depression resulted from land prices. Corporate 
bankruptcies are what we have predicted for 5 years now and we 
predicted that if we stayed on uie same tune we would have $4 
wheat and be pushing that $4 wheat around with a $100,000 com- 
bine, emd gentlemen, that is true today. 

In 1980 I predicted right over here in a hearing that it would be 
impossible to come up with a deficit less than $100 billion with the 
current agricultural prices. David Stockman at that time was pre- 
dicting that the administration would have a $36 billion deficit. I 
have been infuriated by the USDA and so-called orgemizations that 
have been disappointed in Congress for not rect^izing the cause of 
the economic ills of the United States. 

The hardest thing for me to swallow is to have the USDA and 
some of these organizations go into Europe and Japan, trjdng to get 
them to adapt our asinine agricultural policy that we have here in 
the United States; in the same breath while they are doing that, 
they are telling me that these farm organizations are against a ref- 
erendum. And I C£m understand why. 

We are proud of what the Farm crisis group has done. I think it 
is time for action. I think to cure the economic ills of this country 
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and the economic ills facing the farmers, you folks are going to 
have to act quick, and this committee has to act quicker than any- 
body else, and you have to sell it to the rest of the Congress. 

We think better legislation would certainly be better for the 
economy of the country, something similar to the flexible parity 
bill that we had introduced years ago, but this farm prices bill is a 
step in the right direction and we commend you for doing so. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Meek and Mr. 
Senter. We would appreciate your cooperation if you would remain 
for the questions when we hear the Hrst section of witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Meek appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Senter. Could I make just one comment? 

We would prefer in the pttrt of the Farm Crisis Act that ptiid di- 
version be dropped and use an increase in the loan rate as incen- 
tive. Farmers do not agree with getting a check from the Govern- 
ment. They would prefer a higher losm rate and that is one change 
in the legislation that we would hope can be made. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

We invite you to listen to your other colleagues and then remeiin 
for questions at the end of the first psuiel. 

I recc^nize the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Wampler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, I have an opening statement that I would ask 
unanimous consent be inserted in the record immediately preced- 
ing the first witness and, in the interest of time, I will not make 
the statement at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without objection it is so ordered. 

jThe prepared statement of Mr. Wampler is inserted preceding 
the first witness.] 

The Chairman. The next witness is Mr. Dale Angel, director, leg- 
islative research and policy development, Midcontinent Farmers 
Association, Columbia, Mo. 

We will be very happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. Angel. 

STATEMENT OF DALE ANGEL, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE RE- 
SEARCH AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT, MIDCONTINENT FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Angel. Thank you. 

I am Dale Angel with MFA. I would point out, MFA is a regional 
farmer cooperative headquartered in Columbia, Mo., with farmer 
members throughout Missouri and the Middle Central United 
States. Our membership sincerely appreciates this opportunity to 
convey to your committee the seriousness of the economic squeeze 
now being suffered by farmers and to urge improvements in farm 
policies and programs. 

The past 2 years were devastating to farmers. Net farm income 
in both 1980 and 1981 was down by one-third from that received in 
1979. Farm exports originally forecast at $48 billion for 1981 ended 
at $44 billion. In 1980, land prices failed for the first time in nearly 
a decade to keep pace with inflation. 
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As devastating as these 2-pa8t years were for farmers, 1982 is de- 
veloping as one of the worst years ever. 

Latest f^res from USDA indicate that net farm income will be 
in the $14-$15 billion range^ — ^down 50 percent from 1979. Adjusted 
for inflation, this year's income would be less than that received by 
farmers in 1933 — the previous lowest year on record. 

The value of farmlfind on February 1, 1982, was 1 percent below 
that of a year earlier. This was the first decline in land prices since 
1954. 

Farm exports are expected to fall in 1982 to around $40 billion — 
about $10 billion below trend. Prior to this year, farm exports had 
increased for 12 consecutive years. 

Prospects for improvements in farm income do not seem bright 
any time within the near future. Record or near record production 
of several major crops occurred in the United States last year. 
Crops produced in the Southern Hemisphere, and just now enter- 
ing the world market, were at high levels. It appears likely that 
reduced 1982 crop acreage in the United States will be offset by in- 
creased acrefige in other major crop-producing countries. Therefore, 
unless droi^ht or other natursil diseisters reduce crop yields, here 
or abroad, world grain stocks will likely increase over this year's 
high levels — resulting in downward pressure on prices. 

This dismal forecast is supported by USDA which expects the 
averekge price on wheat to drop from $3.91 last year to $3.70 this 
year. It expects the average price of corn in the current marketing 
year to be between $2.40 sind $2.55 per bushel — down from $3,11 
last year. It expects soybeans to drop over $1.50 per bushel from 
last year down to $6.05 this year. This would be the lowest price- 
adjusted for inflation— in 10 years. At these levels, market prices of 
these commodities as well as most other m^or crops, will continue 
to be well below the cost of producing them. 

The Agriculture and Food Act of 1982 was enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President because of the continued recognition 
that farm income cannot be allowed to fluctuate as widely as com- 
modity prices do. But when most of the provisions of the 1981 act 
are administered at minimum level and several discretionary pro- 
visions go unused, the resulting farm program fails to provide the 
safety nets needed for farmers to survive. Because the survival of 
farmers is at stake, we urge Congress to take action to improve 
prices on 1982 commodities. Enactment of the Farm Crisis Act of 
1982 would provide some needed beneflts. 

We agree with the analysis of H.R. 6274 by the Congressional 
Budget OfUce and with supporters of the bill that it is cheaper to 
avoid production of surplus commodities than it is to make price 
deficiency and storage payments for commodities after they have 
been produced. Therefore, we support the concept of a paid diver- 
sion program, and we are disappointed that the administration did 
not implement such a program for 1982 crops. 

But because the wheat harvest is upon us and spring crops are 
largely planted, participation in the 5 percent land diversion pro- 
gram at the rate provided in the bill would be unattractive to 
many producers. An increase in the diversion payments to cover 
planning costs or an increase in the loan rate or those who divert 
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the additional 5 percent would likely incresise participation and 
therefore more fully meet prtwram objectives of H.R. 6274. 

Higher loan rates would reduce the Treasury's exposure for defi- 
ciency payments. They could possibly encourage enough participa- 
tion to raise market prices above target levels. 

As a minimum the 10 percent loan rate proposed in the bill for 
1983 cropB should be made effective on the 1982 crops for those di- 
verting the additional 5 percent this year. 

At this time MFA does not have a policy on the nationwide refer- 
endum. Unfortunately our resolution process through which our 
Silicies are developed will not be complete until late summer, 
owever, because the referendum would provide farmers an oppor- 
tunity to vote on two options, both of which are improvements over 
this year's farm program, it is our sincere belief that our members 
would welcome the opportunity to participate in the referendum. 

We support the concept of requiring the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish a voluntary se^aside program when the carryover 
reaches burdensome levels. 

MFA has previously testified before this committee in favor of an 
adequately funded Agricultural Credit Revolving Fund. With the 
level of U.S. farm commodity exports dropping for the first time in 
13 years — at a time when our commodity stocks are at burdensome 
levels — it is even more essential that such funds be made available 
as soon as possible. Therefore, we urge the Congress to assure that 
at least $1 billion is made available for the revolving fund, and 
mandate the administration to use the fund as needed to increase 
our farm commodity exports. Such action should help to partially 
offeet the Eiggressive appro£ich used by competing nations in ex- 
panding their exports at the expense of U.S. farmers. 

We also urge the administration to reinstate fiilly, and the Con- 
gress to authorize, additional funding for the farm storage facility 
loan program. The 1982 farm program, as announced by the admin- 
istration, places too great a reliance upon the farmer-held reserve 
to achieve increased prices for farmers. It leads to large stocks of 
grain at a time when farmers find it difficult to build enough stor- 
age for the multiyear reserve stocks. Coupled with this provision, 
we urge that the Interest on reserve loans be waived as soon as 
gredn is placed in the reserve. 

To supplement the farm storage loan program, we urge that 
FmHA be authorized to guarantee leases which are in reality fi- 
nanced purchases of equipment and single-purpose buldings. This 
would permit beginning and other low-equity farmers to take ad- 
vantage of Investment Act credit provisions of the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 by passing the tax credits on farm storage 
facilities to the lender and greatly reducing interest costs to the 
farmers. 

The FmHA can now guarantee loeuis for the purchase of these 
items. Therefore, we are not asking for anything essentially new. 
We support making the emergency economic loan program manda- 
tory to fissure that farmers who are good managers are able to 
remain in business. We are only asking that those leases which 
qualify for investment tax credits, and which are indeed financed 
purchases, be eligible for FmHA guarantees, just as loans for fi- 
nanced purchases are eligible for FmHA guarantees. 
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We support making the economic emergency loEin program man- 
datory, and that it be used extensively by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to assure that farmers who are good meuiagers are 
able to remain in business, Surely if there is justification for an 
economic emergency loan pr(^am, it is during this current year 
which will likely be the lowest real farm income year on record. 

We also support a directive for the President to call a White 
House Conference on Agriculture. The division among commodity 
groups within both the Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
indicates that farm programs as developed and updated over the 
past 50 years may not be continued beyond 1985. Therefore, farm- 
ers must view the 4-year life of the 1981 farm act as possibly a 
transition period toward lesser involvement of Government in agri- 
culture. A White House Conference could serve as the beginning 
point to examine new directions for governmental programs, and 
new solutions for recurring farm problems. 

To be effective participants in the White House Conference, 
farmers must first recognize that the divisions among congressional 
commodity groups occur because State suid nationail commodity 
groups were divided. Therefore, farmers must seek unity among 
their diversity beginning at the local level. 

By working together these next 3 years, a unified farm sector, a 
responsive Congress, and a sympathetic administration can help 
agriculture to overcome the farm crises of 1982 and begin to 
emerge as America's most dominant industry. To the extent this is 
done, farmers will finally b^^ to achieve the profitability neces- 
sary to stay in business. Their reliance upon Government programs 
could be greatly reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for the opportunity of expressing 
our views. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Angel. We also invite 
you to remain for questions after the next witness. 

The next witness is Mr. Gibson Gray, farmer from Fairland, Ind. 

STATEMENT OF GIBSON GRAY, FARMER. FAIRLAND, IND. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I feel honored and humbly privileged 
to be given an audience in a meeting that we hope might change 
the destiny of agriculture. 

As Mr. Meek said, 1 am a dirt farmer. I live in central Indiana. I 
have farmed for 54 years. My wife and I and our two sons own and 
operate a seed business. We raise, process, and retail hybrid seed 
com, soybean, and wheat seeds. 

1 have had a dairy herd, I have raised beef cattle, and I have 
rfiised hogs, and I understand their problems. 

In our business I contact a lot of ffu-mers. Many of them won't be 
farmers long because the low prices of commodities now, between 
50 and 60 percent parity, will not meet the expenses. They contin- 
ue to stay in business by runnii^ on their depreciation; that is, no 
replacing equipment. The farm economy is the worst it has been 
since the thirties. 

I might add that every time there has been an overproduction 
since the thirties, the farmer has been in trouble. 
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I agree with you that we need to control production in order to 
get prices above cost of production levels. 1 think your proposed 
H.R. 6174 bill is better than the last farm bill passed by Congress 
but I would like to propose to you another metnod to control pro- 
duction that I think is much less complicated, more efficient, is less 
expensive to the taxpayer, and more acceptable to the farmer be- 
cause it gives him more freedom. 

I want to give credit to three persons in helping me get this pro- 
posal off the ^xiund: Mr. Thomsis Budd, editor of the Indian Prairie 
Farmer; Mr. Martin Hoffmem, farmer from Hebron, Ind., and Mr. 
Virgil Cesinger, farmer from Terre Haut«, Ind. 

I am glad that there are reporters present so that my land retire- 
ment referendum proposal could get President Reagan's attention. 
This is a prt^am I t«lieve he would approve because it gives the 
farmer an opportunity to control their own production, and not be 
dictated to by the Governmment. It also is much more economical 
than other programs. 

I believe you have my land retirement referendum proposal 
before you. I would tike to go through that. 

liiis referendum, if passed by 55 percent of farmers voting, 
would make it compulsory for the following: Each farmer must idle 
a percentfige of his tillable acres each year. The percentage would 
be adjusted annually by farm representatives and the Secretary of 
Agriculture according to the neeid, and the idle acres would be ro- 
tated on a 5-year basis. The idle acres would not be paid for by the 
Government and the Government would not be required to make 
crOT loans or deficiency payments. 

This prc^am would be administered by ASC office and $300 per 
acre fine would he assessed for acreage exceeding quota. The pUmt- 
ed acreage may be planted in any crop desired. The Government 
should retain a large reserve as an insurance against crop failures 
or Ifirge export demands. This reserve could not be released under 
80-percent parity. 

Since this program eliminates land retirement payments, crop 
loans and deficiency payments, then part of this savings should be 
made available via the Farmers Home Administration to desperate 
farmers until controlled production raises prices of various com- 
modities. 

This referendum is an instrument that the farmer can use to 
control his own production. Obviously an extensive educational 
program is required prior to the referendum vote. 

I would like to go a little bit more into detail on the reserve. This 
reserve the Government controls could not be sold to anyone below 
the 80 percent parity. The approximate amounts needed for re- 
serve: 1 billion bushels of corn, one-half billion bushels of wheat, 
one-quarter billion bushels of soybeans, and so forth. 

Instead of paying farmers not to produce, the Government could 
buy these reserves. This would be a one-time-only deal. This is also 
insurance to the American people that they will not be hungry. 
This would give the farm economy a shot in the arm immediately. 
Also, other businesses would benefit. I think your present proposed 
bill would take at least 2 years before any effect would be noticed 
by the farmer, immediately when the Grovernment buys up the re- 
serve. Thus more Federsil taxes back to the Government. 
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When you get the farm prices back to 80 percent parity, the in- 
crease in Federal Income taxes will be between $7 to $8 billion. 
This is easy to calculate. Take com, for example, 1981 crop produc- 
tion, 8 billion biuihels; after a 15-percent land retirement, 7 billion 
bushels will be produced. At $1-50 per bushel profit, that is the dif- 
ference between 1981 price and 80 percent parity, times the 7 bil- 
lion bushels, brings it to $1.5 billion. We assume at a 40-percent tax 
bracket, that nets $4.2 bilUon taxes to the Government just on com 
alone. 

I realize, and you do, that all the com is not sold but goes to live- 
stock, but it would still affect taxes the same way. Now it is going 
to cost the Government approximately $3 billion to buy this re- 
serve in corn, but that is one time only. So what better way could 
the Government invest money than to put out $3 billion and get 
back $4.2 billion, and the following years after that. I said $4.2 bil- 
lion, that is on corn alone. 

Now I would like to speak a word about parity. 

At this time 80 percent parity is approximately com, $3.90 per 
bushel; wheat, $5.70 per bushel; soybeans, $10 per bushel; cotton, 
93 cents per pound; milk, $16 per hundredweight; hogs, $66 per 
hundredweight; beef cattle, $74 per hundredweight. The farmers 
have become so efficient that they do not need 100 percent parity. 

Too high prices are as bad as too low prices. We price ourselves 
out of the market. The reserve that the Government releases at 80 
percent parity would act as a ceiling. 

This land retirement program would not only stabilize feed 
grains, but would stabilize livestock and dairy products because 
when price of grains get higher so that there is a profit, many 
farmers will not raise livestock or milk cows. 

As I mentioned before, in our business I contact a lot of farmers. 
More than 90 percent are in favor of this plan. 

If you know fanners as well as I do, you would understand why 
this H.R. 6274 bill will not be as effective as you hope for. The 
refison, a lot of farmers will say that you idle their land and the 
prices will go up. So we will produce all we can, and the less the 
participation, the greater the cost to the Government or taxpayers. 

I believe that you Congressmen are primarily interested in two 
things, the good of our Nation and votes. 

In conclusion, if you Congressmen peiss a bill causing the Govern- 
ment to pay the farmers billions of dollars annuedly to control pro- 
duction, do you think that the nonfarm voter will support you at 
election time? Is it worth this gamble when you have an alterna- 
tive that is a sure thing and inexpensive to the voters. 

If you do not have confidence in this land retirement referen- 
dum, I challenge you to incorporate in with your H.R. 6274 bill and 
let the farmer decide which one he prefers, the one that you pay 
him to retire acres or the one that he retires freely? 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 

If you will kindly remain there, we will now invite the other wit- 
nesses of this morning to come to the witness table; Mr. Wofford, 
Mr. Meek, and Mr. Angel. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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We have a little rule as to how members are recognized for ques- 
tions. 

According to custom, Mr. Daschle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Etll of our witnesses so far this morning for their 
testimony. It has given us some real insight as to what various or- 
ganizations from around the country perceive the crisis to be and 
also the solution. 

What we have tried to do in this legislation is to fashion a com- 
promise by taking into account the various regions of the country, 
and the very diverse philosophies. We have tried to meld tcwether 
a piece of legislation that may not be to our liking completely, but 
certainly it represents what we all believe to be a major improve- 
ment over what we have today. 

What I would like to ask initially is whether or not the four ptm- 
elists agree with some unanimity that the current l^pslation — in 
spite of the fact that you can all see ways in which you would im- 
prove the legislation — as it is written would enhance our supply 
management? Does anyone disagree with that, the supply manage- 
ment of the crops. 

[No response.) 

Mr. Daschle. If that is the case, let me ask the second question 
then. 

Do you believe if we can enhance our supply management we 
can also then raise our price? Does anyone disagree with that? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Daschle. So I think what you are telling me then with una- 
nimity is, first of all, that you do believe we are enhancing our 
ability to manage the supply and, second, in doing so we are prob- 
ably enhancing our ability to obtmn a better price. 

Having said that, then are there any <^ue6tions or any comments 
about that? I do not want you to feel hesitant to speak up. 

Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. As I pointed out in our statement, it seems to me 
that under the present program the administration is relying too 
heavily upon the reserve and not enoi^h upon set-aside and other 
programs that the Congress has laid before it, if they would but use 
those other provisions. 

Mr. Daschle. Mr. Wofford? 

Mr. WoFFORD. I want to make sure that I understand your first 
question. Would you restate that, please? 

Mr. Daschle. One of the fundamental assumptions that we made 
in drafting this legislation is that we had to establish a mechanism 
by which we could better control the supply of our conmiodities, 
and what we had hoped to do in writing tms bill is to provide that 
mechanism. 

What I am asking you is, in spite of the fact that you could prob- 
ably come up with even a better way from your own vantage point 
to do that, would you agree that this bill does provide a better way 
in which to enhance our management of the supply? And by your 
nonanswer, I think everyone would agree that that is the case; 
would you agree? 

Mr. WoppoRn. I would a^ree that certainly by reducing the 
supply we will be eventually mcreasing the prices, yes. 
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Mr. Daschle. Good. 

Marvin? 

Mr. Meek. Yes. I would like to say it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, I do not believe in supply and demand right now 
and if you are going to adjust supply, it seems to me like when you 
have 1,000 bushels in the bin and the demand is 999 bushels, then 
the whole 1,000 bushels is a surplus until that 1 bushel is gone. Ad- 
justing supply is important as long as we adjust to when there is a 
short^e, which is not necessarily so. That is why we want to see, 
for example, the paid diversion go into the increase in the loan 
rate because supply and demand doesn't work. 

Mr. Daschle. Let me ask another question. 

Obviously part of our ability to control supply is determined by 
what kind of participation we get. I would like to ask you as a 
group, and anyone can respond, by providing the incentive we do 
on one side, an increase in the loan rate, and on the other side a 3- 
year nonaccess to any farm program, our feeling here is that those 
who feel Government ought not to be involved in agriculture have 
a right to prove their philosophy. If they do not want involvement, 
here is their opportunity for that. 

Here is a combination of incentive and disincentive. Mr. Gray, I 
think, commented on the need for even a stronger disincentive. 
What kind of participation do you think we could get with that 
kind of a program? 

Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. How much participation did you get in the last pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Daschle. We do not think there is a relationship there only 
because there was not a disincentive in the past. 

Mr. Gray. There is some relationship and we have these kinds of 
controls over many times in the past years. It is filways slow and 
takes a long time. And agriculture can't wait. 

Mr. Daschle. Do you all believe that there would be an improve- 
ment in participation under this program? 

Mr. Gray. A little bit, but still it ia way, way short. 

Mr. Daschle. Marvin? 

Mr. Meek. I agree with you. You have to put some teeth in it to 
make it effective, and I think the farmers out there are ready to 
have some teeth in it to get a higher percentage of participation. 
You are still leaving the wildcatters, they can do what they want 
to, they do not have to participate. 

If Secretary Block can raise $2 corn in Illinois, then he is free to 
do so. I mean he can market it. We have marketing problems all 
over the country because of lack of storage and other things that 
people will be forced into the program. I think that is a move in 
the right direction, because you named your bill properly, this is a 
farm crisis legislation, we sure have a crisis out in the country and 
we have had one for a while. 

You have to take drastic measures to correct it. So I commend 
you for your disincentive. I think it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dorgan? 

Mr. Dorgan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like to make a couple of quick comments and ask you a 
question. 

First of all, Mr. Meek, you were one who joined with us in the 
latter stages of our trying to meet with the President on agricultur- 
al issue, leaders of some farm groupe joined about 40 Members of 
Congress, asking for a chance to meet with the President to talk 
about the current farm situation. He has not indicated a willing- 
ness to do that. I think that represents a real paralysis of leader- 
ship on farm issues. That is one of the problems we nave trying to 
pass a bill like this. 

One of the nice features of this bill is that it spends nearly $90 
million less than the current farm program. I get letters from 
people who compleiin about the cost of farm programs. Some statis- 
tics are in order here. 

The entire 1982 farm bill, not a very good farm bill at all, which 
is the reason we are here today trying to repair it, the entire 1981 
farm bill, with all of its costs, 4 years worth of price supports, 
loans. Government purchase options, and so on, will cost $2 billion 
less than the cost overrun on the MX tank progam. That is an in- 
teresting statistic and I think worth understanding. 

All of the programs since the 1930's for those who grow com, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, dairy and so on, all of those pro- 
grams have a cost of $36 billion; that compares with the cost over- 
run on the Navy's submarine, frigates and destroyers programs of 
$42 billion. All of those farm programs of the thirties cost less than 
the cost overruns in those three areas of Navy prc^ams. 

It seems to me that the question these days is what do we do? 
One of the options for Congress is always to do nothing. That is 
always an option, do nothing. My question is, what is the result of 
Congress and the administration doing nothing at this point for an- 
other year? What will result in the farm community, Mr. Meek? 

Mr. Meek. The same thing that is happening right now, only an 
escalation of bankruptcies, foreclosures on farms, I do not really 
feel like that — I know a lot of you Congressmen go home for week- 
ends and you see right there in your own particular area, but I 
have been in about 35 States in the last 6 months and anywhere I 
am driving, anywhere, you see either notices of farm sales or the 
actual sales taking place. 

We are liable to lose 500,000 farms in the next year because most 
of the farmers in a lot of the parts of the country right now, this is 
their last year unless things are turned around because their equi- 
ties are about used up. We have been telling you all this for 5 
years. I think some of you are aware of it. But the time for us to 
pay the fiddler because we have been dancing is coming up pretty 
soon. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Anybody else want to respond? 

What if this Congress or administration does nothing and we 
continue for another year in exactly the same position? 

Mr. WoFFORD. I think that if the administration did not do any- 
thing we would be better off on the whole than we are with what is 
suggested here. Once again I would like to state that most of the 
options in this bill are already available to the Secretary and the 
atmosphere in the House and the Senate does not appear to me to 
be as sympathetic even as it was in December in spending money. 
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You all are involved in a budget problem right now. And I would 
hate to see what we gedned, though it v/as very little, in December 
sacrificed for something that would maybe not even be as good as 
what we have. 

Mr. DosGAN. Do you understand that this bill costs less than the 
present 4-year farm bill in the law? 

Mr. WoFFORD. Yes, sir. We are not instigating we should spend 
more money in the manner that you are hinting. Actually, if Mr. 
Gray cared to move to south Texas we would gladly make him an 
honorary member. We do not want the farmer to be paid for this. 
We feel that any reduction in acreage has to be mandatory or the 
penalty so great that everyone heis to comply and you could not 
force tJiat through. 

This is the reeison why the 15 percent rollback and these options 
have never worked very well because the people in the $50,0d<) lim- 
itation will not comply, there is no incentive for them to. 

Mr. DoRGAN. One other quick question. 

Mr. Meek, we heard Mr. Shuman, the head of the Farmers Home 
Administration. He says, "Why, there ain't no trouble out there in 
America with respect to the Farmers Home Administration; we 
have plenty of money." 

Mr. Meek. Mr. Shuman and a lot of the people down at the De- 
partment remind me of a bunch of ostriches with their heads stuck 
in the sand. They very deiinitely do not understfuid the repercus- 
sions of what they are doing out in the country. If Mr. Shuman 
would like to go on a trip, I can show him. He can contact auction- 
eers, grass roots people, lliey can tell him they are booked up for 6 
months in advance. 

The FmHA has plenty of money to loan and they are not neces- 
sarily foreclosing on farmers, but they are refusing to finance a 
whole bunch of them. There is not a whole lot of difference from 
foreclosing and refusing to finance because those people are doing 
business at the bank of last resort. 

The Chairman. Mr. Emerson? 

Mr. Skeen? 

Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, I note Mr, Dorgan said the cost of 
this proposal would be in the order of $900 million under the farm 
bill. I think we all need to look at the bucket to see where we can 
cut. I would hope that my colleagues would take a look at the food 
stamp proposal that I introduced 1^ weeks £igo which would save 
about $1 billion for next year without disqualifying any el^ble 
members from the rolls. 

I would like to mEtke a few comments and if any of the panel 
would react, that would be fine. 

I notice at least in one of your testimonies you support the re- 
volving credit fund for increasing exports. I totally agree with you. 
I think there is great support in this committee and in many other 
places in the Congress for this proposal. 

As you know, this does not take an act of Congress. We have the 
authority now on the books for the President to support this. We 
are trying to convince the President that this is a positive thing, a 
good thing. It is not a bailout. I do not think we need to huddle 
under the shelter of the umbrella of a bailout. This simply is allow- 
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ing other countries to purchase American-produced grains from 
American farmers; it is not a direct payment to farmers or any- 
thing of this nature. 

I would hope all of us on this committee could support this prop- 
osition. I certainly have taken our case to the present administra- 
tion on this and will continue to do so. 

The oUier thing which has not been discussed, not part of this 
legislation, I think it is also a crisis of sorts, is the numbers and 
problems we EU'e having with grain storage, commercial elevators 
and warehouses today in the United States, greiin dealers, edso. 

I know in my district we recently had a grain detiler walk away 
from purchases he had after he got the grain of the farmers in his 
hands. Bad checks were written and farmers had to shut down. We 
know of Wayne Cryts' condition in southeast Missouri. This is hap- 
pening all over the country. 

Last week a very Iftrge elevator in Ohio went bankrupt. I would 
hope that all of you and all the farm organizations represented 
would support our efforts in trying to bring to the floor, through 
the Judiciary Committee, bankruptcy legislation which we could at 
least use as a vehicle to go to conference with the Senate to be able 
to close that loophole where farmers are getting hurt as innocent 
third parties, when their grain is stored, and an elevator goes 
bankrupt. They are tossed into bankriuitcy court and even in jail 
as a result of nothing they have done. It is certainly a miscarriage 
of justice. 

I would ask your continued support. Any comments would be ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Meek. You mentioned exports. I would point out exports in- 
creased over 800 percent over the last 10 years. We are stiD receiv- 
ing the lowest prices in the 20th century for what we grow on the 
farm. 

In response to your bill, Mr. Emerson's bill we feel is one of the 
best bills in the hopper for the grain elevator bankruptcies. We ap- 
preciate anybody who supports it. 

Mr, Gray, I would like to ask a question. 

You mentioned this present proposed bill will save $2 billion. I 
would like to ask what it will cost or what the last one cost? Be- 
cause $2 billion really does not tell me how much it is going to cost. 

Mr. Coleman. I do not understand the question. I mentioned the 
food stamp bill saving $1 billion. 

Mr. Gray. I am referring this question to the chairman. Sorry. 

The Chairman. I Eim sorry, I did not understand your question 
either. 

Mr. Gray. This farm bill will be $2 billion less than the previous 
one? 

The Chairman. No, $90 million. There is an estimated $900 mil- 
lion saving on this legislation as contrasted to the one in place 
now. 

Mr. Gray. And the one in place now, what is the cost of that 
one? That is the question. 

The Chairman. We resdly csmnot give an exact figure now, but it 
should be in the proximity of $10 or $11 billion, as contrasted to 
the previous one of about $20 billion, in the 4 years we are talking 
about, the length of the farm bill. 
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Mr. Gray. In the proposed land retirement bill that I made, it 
would be practically nothing. 

The Chairman. We understand that. You mside your point well. 

Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. I would like to respond to Congressman Coleman. 
Certainly on the bankruptcy issue the farmers have all kinds of un- 
certainties with the weather, they have uncertaintieB with Govern- 
ment programs such as imposed embargoes, so we must do every- 
thing we can to take uncertainties out of the money that farmers 
need when they go to sell their crops and any help that you can 
give us in helping farmers fight the bankruptcies, I know our farm 
members need every help they can get. 

Also, we support your efforts to get this revolving fund under 
way. We think it would help to increase our exports. We have had 
a drop this year. We are about $10 million under trend. So we do 
need help to increeise our exports, and help to overcome some of 
the incentives that our competitors get to clean out their bins 
every year. 

The Cmaisman. The time has expired. 

Mr. Albosta? 

Mr. Albosta. Thank you, Mr. Cheiirraan. 

I want to express my appreciation to the panel here. I think your 
testimony this morning was excellent. It gives us a broader view- 

Kint SLCross the country how different groups feel pertaining to the 
jislation that we have before us. 

Mr. Meek, do you believe that there has to be a shortage in farm 
commodities to raise the price? I mean, we were talking about 
taking that bushel out of 1,000 in order to get the prices to reflect 
that there is a need there. Do you think that we really have to 
have shortages here before we can do it? 

If you do, my question would have to follow: Is there something 
wrong with our pricing mechanism in this country? 

Mr. Meek. Sure. It is not working, Congressman Albosta. We 
have something that is known as the board of trade and them ras- 
cals can drive our prices up 50 cents a bushel and down 50 cents a 
bushel at their whims when there is not one more or one less 
bushel in creation. That is wrong. 

They trade 11 and 12 times the amount of paper that we actually 
produce and we have a false fairy tale market. And it is not work- 
ing. The only way to make it work is to raise the floor up, which 
would be set by the loan rate. 

I would like to point out that through history the higher the loan 
rate, the lower the cost is to the Government. And if you do not 
believe that that is true, look at what we are going to have in ex- 
penditures with CCC loans this year as compared to the years be- 
tween 1942 and 1952. 

Mr. Albosta. I agree with your assessment also that farmers 
generally do not like to accept payments from the government for 
either setting aside land or for tai^t prices through the deficient^ 
payments or whatever. 

We would be much better off in my opinion also with the h^her 
loan rate. But then the question has to come, if the Government 
takes over any of these commodities, would any of you or all of you 
on this panel accept some provision in this legislation that would 
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tell the Secretary of Agriculture that he had to sell any commod- 
ities that he took over for the production of fuel alcohol in this 
country in 90 days after the papers were all cleared; sSter it was 
taken over, that he would have 90 days to sell that on the market 
through bids to alcohol-producing fuel plants in the country? 
Would you accept that kind of provision in this legislation, do you 
think it would work? 

Mr. Meek. I think that would be one way of getting rid of a lot of 
production, a mandatory set-Eiside would be another. I think farm- 
ers are ready and wilting to accept mandatory controls if the price 
is significant enough above where we are right now. There are a 
lot of desperate farmers out there. If the Secretary is insisting on 
creating a free market, let's get the protection up there for a 
couple of years to see if he can create a free market and incretise 
exports significantly enough to increase the price. 

Mr. Albosta. Can I phrase the question a little bit differently to 
you then? 

I think all of you would agree, as you represent different groups 
of farmers or farmer viewpoints, that farmers generally do not like 
to even set aside acres of land. If we could find a system where we 
would not have to set aside any great amount of acres of land, 
rather we would have a system that would state we are going to 
use agricultural commodities during times that we have more than 
the need for human consumption find animal consumption or the 
world markets, that we are going to use it for some other consum- 
ers' needs, doesn't that make sense? 

We can produce until God only knows, we can build mountains 
of this stuff. Why not find another use for it? We know we are com- 
petitive in alcohol fuel competition with gasoline for automobile 
use. That is proven right now, because we are using it and we are 
using more of it every day even though the prices of this fuel have 
been coming down. It is going back up again. It is going to make us 
even more competitive, having alcohol fuel added to gasoline to 
make gasohol. 

Doesn't it make sense to you then to find some way of mailing 
sure that we do not have a Department of Agriculture or a Govern- 
ment that is dumping this into the marketplace to depress prices, 
they would have to use it for some other consumers' need? That 
would be my question. 

Mr. Gray. I would like to reply to your part about the farmers 
not wanting to set aside acres. 

In a meeting in Kentucky recently, farmers from 3 States, 500, 
were at the meeting. After this proposal was explained to them 
they asked for private secret bfillot, and 81 percent were in favor of 
this mandatory set-aside acreage, 7 percent were opposed, and 12 
percent were undecided. 

Now the reason it is generally believed that the farmers do not 
like to set aside is because it has not been mandatory, if it affects 
me and not my neighbor, but if they are all together I believe you 
will find almost 100 percent in favor of set-aside because they know 
that the prices will be higher after the reduction in production. 

Mr. Ai^osTA. My time has expired. 

I do not have half of my questions answered. I guess I will have 
to wait. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman will remain until the end; if so, 
we will allow him at that time. 

Mr. Bedell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bedell. Mr. Chairman, since I have been gone, I yield back 
my time. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. I would just like to Eisk the pemel if they have any 
su^estions as to what changes the Secretary could be making at 
this time, under the present law, to effect increased cash prices, es- 
pecially in the area of wheat and feed grains? 

Mr. Meek. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Volkmer. In your opinion, what could the Secretary do 
under present law to increase cash prices eis far as feed grains and 
wheat are concerned? 

Mr. Meek. Raise the loan rate and the mandatory set-aside. 

Mr. Volkmer. Mandatory for 1982? 

Mr. Meek. Sure. If the price is there, I will go plow mine up. 

Mr, Volkmer. All right. Mr. Angel, how much would you save on 
the loan rate increase on feed grain? 

Mr. Meek. 1 think the Hrst minimum step that should be taken 
is to try to get the loan rate up to the cost of production. 

Mr. Volkmer. Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. I certainly agree that the Secretary could and should 
raise the loan rates and if these are raised to ample levels, then 
farmers will voluntarily comply with the program. We think the 
program can work if the Secretary will use the authority the Con- 
gress has given him. 

Mr. Volkmer. Mr. Gray, do you have any comment? 

Mr. Wofford, what about cotton, what do you feel could be done 
under present law, and the present program? 

Mr. Wofford. I think probably the biggest help would be to fund 
the revolving credit program for export use. We do not feel at this 
late date, in our area at least, we can afford to go back in there 
and plow up any additional cotton. Cotton is blooming now. We 
have roughly 40 cents a pound already invested in it and, as I said, 
our final certification date was a week ago yesterday. May 17. I 
cannot see how it would even be possible to go back in and reopen 
the program at this late date in our area of the country. 

Mr. Volkmer. And I understand you also see problems with 
havii^ a referendum in July to affect cotton plantings for next 
year. 

Mr. Wofford. We have no objection to the referendum. We do 
object, we think it should be a commodity referendum. 

Mr. Volkmer. Rather than overall acreage reduction referen- 
dum? 

Mr. Wofford. We want an overall acreage reduction, but each 
commodity should be able to vote to determine their own future. 

Mr. Volkmek. Is there anyone on the panel who does not support 
a mandatory set-aside? 

As I understand, everybody does. 

Mr. Angel, do you support a mandatory acreage reduction pro- 
gram? 
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Mr. Angel. Our farmers feel that there is going to be a time 
when ffirmere are going to have a mandatory program. As the last 
gentleman said, we think farmers, by commodities, should deter- 
mine the price level they need to stay in business and then comply 
with a program with a large enough set-aside to assure those prices 
and the markets. 

At this point, to say a mandatory set-aside on this year's pro- 
gram, we would much prefer to see the loans up high enough that 
farmers will voluntarily comply. I think they will do this if they 
see the price is there. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Do you see also if that would happen, that in 
order for some to go into a reserve progrimi we would nave to have 
additional funds in on-farm storage than we presently have. 

Mr. Angel. Yes. We have to have more on-farm storage. Back in 
the winter the administration was saying they did not need the 
program because of the Economic Recovery Act, that there were 
lenders who were willing to msike money available through the 
leasing program, but now that program is in jeopardy. The iinan- 
cial institutions are not willing to make loans on bins with the in- 
vestment tax credit program. So this leaves farmers high and dry. 

The administration progreim is not available and neither is the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act program working. So we do need that 
program mandated so that farmers can have access to the loans. 

Mr. VoLRMER. Where you raise feed grain for the sole purposes 
of feeding it to livestock, do you feel those farmers would pEu^ci- 
pate in any way in any reduction program without it being manda- 
tory? 

Mr. Angel. I think farmers realize more and more they are 
going to have to start sticking together, whether they are a live- 
stock producer or whether a grain producer, and by working to- 
gether, by cutting back on the crops. We have many livestock pro- 
ducers that we communicate with and they certainly indicate that 
higher grain prices are a necessity. I think they would comply as 
well OB the others. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Do you agree with that, Marvin? 

Mr. Meek. You bet. I think most of the livestock producers in 
our organization realize cheap grain always precipitates cheap 
cattle. The same things for hogs. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Eventually hogs too? 

Mr. Meek. Yes. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

lyield back the balance of my time. 

The Chairman. 1 thank the gentlemem. 

Mr. Marlenee? 

Mr. Marlenee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In listening to the discussion here, it seems to me that the panel 
supports a higher loan rate level and mandatory set-aside. We con- 
nect this with a referendum process. 

Suppose we don't get that higher loan rate? Are we talking about 
bringing people into the program who don't want to be in the pro- 
gram by a mandatory across-the-board set-aside and a referendum 
that includes everybody? 

I guess my question to you is how would you structure this refer- 
endum? Are you going to vote crop-specific? Are you going to in- 
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farmers in this country, some of them with garden patches, some 
with extensive acreages. 

Marvin? 

Mr. Meek. I think the point has been made this morning that is 
on the referendum and it should be by commodities and it should 
be structured to where a man has reasonably got a chance to make 
a living off his production. 

The full-time farmers are the ones who are in jeopardy. The fel- 
lows who have a $40,000-a-year job and 10-acre patch, OK, we want 
to benefit them, too, but I think the decisionmaking ^ould be for 
the full-time producers because they are the ones who produce 
about 65 percent of our U.S. production. 

Mr. Maslenee. So you want the referendum on a crop-specific 
basis? 

Mr. Meek. Right. 

Mr. Marlenee. Then you have to have a lower limit or some 
definition on what a bona fide producer is? 

Mr. Meek. I think that would help, and I also feel like the top 20 
percent or the top 40 percent or some top percentage of the overall 
producers would be a good way to see what will and won't work. 

Mr. Marlenee. Then you set a loan rate that is high enough to 
return close to a cost of production figure; you establish a bona fide 
producer and you make a referendum crop-specific and perhaps 
you go back to some kind of an established history on what has 
been a farmer's seeded acres. 

Does anybody else have any comment on that proposal? 

Mr. Angel. I think one thing we might add — and I think this is 
what the gentleman is implying — is that we not necessarily look at 
the numbers of farmers, but instead of saying 55 percent of the 
feirmers, pick out some percentage of the production. 

Whatever number of producers it takes for that, whether it is 20 
or 40 percent or whatever, but look at production rather than 
farmer numbers. 

Mr. Meek. David pointed out to me, Mr, Marlenee, that it should 
be established per operator instead of per farm because there are a 
whole lot of farmers that farm more than one farm, so it should be 
on per operator. 

Mr. Marlenee. Yes; that is what I was referring to. 

Mr, Wofford, do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. WoPFOBD. Yes, sir. I wish to disagree with the assumption 
that all of us up here are in favor of increased loan rates. We do 
not believe that increeising the loan rates substantially would be 
beneficial at all. 

We believe, as I stated in the statement, that the loan should be 
used as a marketing tool and not as a market under any circum- 
stances. We feel that the referendum should be on commodity 
bases because right now in cotton, for instance, if you took a vote 
of all the farmers of the United States, about 3 percent of them are 
cotton producers, and we don't think that one area of the country, 
such as the Midwest, should be able to dictate the needs of the Rio 
Grande Valley in TexEis or the rice-producing area of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, for instance. We think they should be able to look at 
their own particular problems. 
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Mr. Marlenee. Let's examine the problem of loan rates, in- 
creased loan rates in handling commodity programs and assuring 
farmer income versus aet-asides; paid set-asides, paid diversions. 

What would happen if I pose this question to you as a panel? 
What would happen with our paid diversion and paid set-aside 
when we did that? What would happen to the Canadian produc- 
tion, the Argentine production, the Australian production? How 
are we going to eissure that they just don't move in and take our 
meu'kets at that point? 

In other words, we are reducing 15 percent of our wheat acres, 
for instance, and what is to stop Canaaa, Australia, New Zealand, 
all the foreign countries, from increasing theirs just a minute 
amount because our 15 percent reduction is only a small part of 
the total world acreage in production of wheat? 

Mr. Meek. I would like to point out, Mr. Marlenee, that, the 
United States controls and produces approximately 65 to 75 per- 
cent of the total world's exportable grain. Most grain that is pro- 
duced in Canada, Ai^entina, and Brazil, and a lot of other coun- 
tries, are consumed within their local area, more so than what our 
production is. 

We should be able to control the markets and control everything 
because we are a massive producer. 

Mr. Marlenee. I agree that we have tried to make that work. If 
we raised our loan rates, Canada has stated they would follow suit 
in raising their domestic prices or export prices, also. It is an inter- 
national agreement. I think Canada, Australia, and the United 
States could in fact control the price on the world market of wheat. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Stenholm? 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chmrman. 

I am personally glad to see the support indicated for the referen- 
dum for purposes of determining supply management beginning to 
build in the United States. This support has not been there in the 
immediate past, and I am glad to see it now because it does offer 
the only real hope I can see for improving farm prices, which is by 
adopting a meaningful supply management program. 

My question to you is this: Can any of you think of any reason 
why any farm organization should oppose a referendum to allow 
farmers to decide for themselves whether or not they would wish to 
participate in a referendum for purposes of reducing supply in 
order to increase prices? 

Mr. WoFFORD. If it were by commodities, no. 

Mr. Stenholm. If it were crop specific? 

Mr. WoFFORD. Right. 

Mr. Stenholm. I would like to have your ideas and observations 
of how we can make it crop specific. 

Mr. WoFFORD. I can take cotton. Should the majority of the 
cotton farmers in the United States vote in favor in referendum of 
a reduction in acreage? I think the penalties involved in this act 
that we are discussing now are sufficient to make it almost manda- 
tory. 

'The problem as we see it, as we discussed earlier, is the limita- 
tion people. This eliminates them. We come out with a 15-percent 
reduction in cotton and end up with about 3 or 4 percent, if that 
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much, because of the number of cotton farmers that are in excess 
of t^e limitation and with the expected deficiency payment they 
say I can't afford to go in. Do away with the payments, is what 
they are saying, basically. 

If you get the reduction in acreage up high enough and theoreti- 
Cfilly it works as it should, then we shouldn't worry about limita- 
tion because there won't be any. Then everyone will participate. 

This is what has been wrong in the past, we feel, with set-aside 
or reductions or other programs. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. Ab I stated before, I don't think it is necessary to 
divide different commodities, grains, cotton, et cetera. If you make 
it a straight out, across-the-board 15-percent reduction in acreage, 
it will balance itself and the farmer will have the freedom he 
wants. He won't have to decide whether he can split this field, put 
so much in corn, cotton, whatever. He can make his own decision 
and really, that is what the farmer wants. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Meek? 

Mr. Meek. Your original question of any organization, I know of 
two that will oppose the referendum. I will give you my under- 
standing of why they will. 

They do not represent the production as much as they do the in- 
dustry, and the National Cotton Council is one of them. They have 
several segments of their total organization, and the producer seg- 
ment is just one small portion of that. 

They represent the cotton shippers, the cotton buyers; they are 
representing ginners, wEU-ehousemen, and, of course, volume is defi- 
nitely in their favor. 

I checked with the Farm Bureau yesterday, and they are going to 
oppose the referendum and that, too, goes back to my assumption 
of the fact that they are not representing the producers as much as 
they are the industry. The total industry, that is, 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. Congressman, our members would support a referen- 
dum. However, they have got to have a voice in the price that we 
are talking about. I certainly would not go on record as favoring a 
mandatory progrsmi if farmers are still going to be losing money. I 
don't think our members would, but if they can have a voice in 
saying here is the kind of price we need, then they are going to be 
right there with you, supporting a referendum and willing to cut 
back the necessary amount to assure that price in the marketplace. 
I would support that this needs to be done Dy commodity. 

Mr. Stenholm. One last question for a response. I guess two 
points. I still don't think we have gotten it over to the media that 
this bail-out bill, as some are calling it, for agriculture saves 
money, does not cost money. 

Somehow I believe we are still missing the point, that this bill 
costs less to the taxpayer over the 3 years of the bill than what we 
now have. 

Another question: I continue to ask myself how, is it advanta- 
geous to any American, any American, for us to continue to follow 
an agricultural policy in this country that allows us to subsidize 
the Soviet Union by selling them our grain under our agricultural 
policy below what it cost the American farmer to produce it at the 
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same time we find the tremendous need of military buildup to 
meet the Soviet threat in other areas? 

Can anyone think of a reason why this farm bill of 1981 is so 
great when it does that? Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. 1 agree with you completely. I think that nobody can 
sell to the Soviet Union or whoever, less than 80 percent peirity. 
This would act as a ceiling to farm prices, as well as a floor to the 
export trade. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thauik you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman is expired. 

Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the comments of my distinguished colleague from 
Texas on the Soviet Union. 

I met Friday with 200 steelworkers in my district who have just 
been permanently laid off. The Hanna Nickel Mine and Smelter 
closed down. These people are without jobs. There are no jobs what- 
soever in that area. 

I opened the meeting, and the very first question they asked 
me — here these people are just thrown out of work — the first ques- 
tion is, Why are we selling the Soviet Union our grain so cheaply? 

The American people are ready to stop this if we can just get 
some of these big corporations that Marvin Meek said control flie 
farmers, and don't represent the farmers, to break the l(^'fun and 
get resolutions of law through that would raise the price. 

Marvin Meek elucidated on something which is very poorly un- 
derstood; that is, if you have 1,000 bushels of wheat and 999 bush- 
els demand, the whole 1,000 bushels is in surplus. The price will 
fall even though you just have 1 bushel in surplus. It will knock 
the price in half. 

That is what the problem is with our agriculture today. We have 
a few bushels in surplus and the price is one-half of the fair 
market value. You can control supply. You can affect supply three 
ways: You can bankrupt the producers of any commodity, and that 
is what is going on today; you can have Government controls, as 
was su^ested that we have mandatory Government controls; or 
you can have reserves some way or another and take it out of the 
market system. 

The present policy is the height of madness; that is, we grow 
more, the price continues to drop, and we continue to bankrupt 
farmers and subsidize the Soviet Union find other countries. 

The idea of simply creating a revolving fund credit compounds 
the madness. It is not a subsidy to the farmer, it is a further subsi- 
dy to the Soviet Union and Japan and others buying cheaper and 
cheaper grain with heavier and heavier taxpayer funding. 

It is all crazy. I completely support any provision that would 
bring supply into baleuice with demand, but my goal on this com- 
mittee has been and always will be until it is enacted into law, a 
provision that would set minimum prices for our grain sales over- 
seas so at least our foreign customers pay the farmer a decent 
price. 

That just makes simple sense. I wonder, Marvin, if you would say 
what you think of that idea? 
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Mr. Meek. We never have disagreed with your bushelB for bar- 
rels motion. We are for anything that will help the price to the 
producer. We realize everything that you have just talked about is 
true, and we are just ready for some action. 

Action hfis to come out of this committee primarily, and I don't 
believe we have ever come out of anything with this committee 
since I was up here that was unanimous. But I think it is time that 
the committee get together and support and push something. 

All of you know some of these people in other parts of the coun- 
try that are urbeui representatives. With the unemployment as 
high as it is, it looks to me like all you have to explain is that we 
consume, the farmers and agriculture, 40 percent of the total man- 
ufactured goods produced in the United States. If you can't sell 
that, you are not much of a salesman. 

I think it has got to be sold to the rest of Congress, and it has got 
to come out of this committee. 

Mr. Weaver. Congress isn't where you have to sell it, Marvin. 
The rest of the Congress is ready to go along with that. I had 110 
cosponsors to my first barrel-for-bushel bill, but not a member from 
this committee. Iliey were all from Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
New York. 

They are ready to go. The steelworkers are ready to go. All the 
labor orgzmizations are ready to go. It is this committee that has 
the problem. If we could get the farm leaders on this committee to 
back that provision, we could get $5 to |10 to $15 billion a year 
more for our grain from Japan, the Soviet Union, all the wealthiest 
countries of the world. 

The problem is here. The Congress is ready to vote for this bill. 
Any time they say it makes sense for the agricultural sector, they 
are ready to vote for it. Any time. Mr. Gray, do you have a com- 
ment on that? 

All my bill does is simply set minimum prices for our grain sales 
overseEis to do away with this fact that we subsidize the Soviet 
Union and others with cheap grain and oversupply. 

Mr. Gray. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Wofford? 

Mr. Wofford. I have no objection to anything that would in- 
crease the cost of our grain to foreign trade. 

Mr. Weaver. Excellent. 

Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. Our feeling is that if the supply were down and the 
market price would be there? 

Mr. Weaver. I absolutely agree with you, but one way we ctm do 
it immediately — what you are saying is we have 1,000 bushels of 
wheat for sale to the Soviets and other fore^ cutomers, and we 
are only going to get $1 for it; that if we had just 900 bushels for 
sale, we would get $2 for it. 

So that is one way. I agree with you. But right now we have that 
1,000 bushels of wheat so if we say we are goii^ to ask $2 a bushel, 
we will only sell them 900, but we will get $1,800 instead of $1,000. 

That is my point. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Angel. Yes, I understand your bill, emd I still feel that if we 
could just get the price up on all the wheat— farmers shouldn't pro- 
duce at a loss for domestics. 
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Mr. Wbavbe. I agree, but at least let's charge the Soviet Union 
the cost of production. 

I will be ofTering, Mr. Chairman, my gretin export bank bill as an 
amendment to this bill. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Stangeland? 

Mr. Stangeland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to thank the panel for their testimony and support of 
the l^islation that is before us. 1 support it. I think it is time that 
we take some steps to shore up a very ailing agricultural economy, 
and I think we are all aw£u% of the tremendous ripple effect that 
agriculture has on our total economy. 

I think it is no coincidence that uie national economic problems 
are here because they come on the heels of one of the longest, 
steadily deteriorating trends in U.S. farm history that has occurred 
over the past 3 years. 

I would ask Mr. Gray and the gentlemen of this committee to 
look at H.R. 6466. This is a bill, Mr. Gray, that is patterned after 
the suggestion of your people down there in Kentucky and Indiana. 
It wEis in the drafting stages at the time the present bill was intro- 
duced. 

I am a coauthor of both. It is a set-aside referendum bill. My con- 
cern, gentlemen, and the concern I would express to the committee 
is that I am questioning whether we can move as fast with this 1^- 
islation or with other legislation at this time to really have an 
effect on this year's crop. 

I think this year's crop is critical and this year's prices are criti- 
cal. I would just point out to the members of this pimel and the 
coming paneU that I have urged the Secretary to take three steps 
that I think would do more to help the present situation in agricul- 
ture than anything else we can do, and it could be done immediate- 
ly- 

We have about 80 percent of the cropland signed up in the set- 
aside, and the key now is going to be certification. The problem 
that you gentlemen have cited, and the reason people are looking 
to a mandatory set-eiside, is due to the fact that farmers are con- 
cerned that if enough of them pfu-ticipate in this year's set-aside 
with no great benefit to them except to participate in a program 
that is inadequate, their neighbors who don't participate will be 
the profiteers in the progrtim if the land that has b^n set aside 
helps drive up commodity prices. 

Iliat is why they want a mandatoi? set-aside. So, you have to, by 
incentive ana rather than disincentive encourage rarmers to par- 
ticipate. 

My proposal is that we foi^ve half of the first year's interest on 
the 1982 crop going into the reserve. That we raise the storage rate 
from 26.5 to 36 cents per bushel — I think it is criminal that USDA 
does not pay farmers the same rate for storage that they pay com- 
mercial storage facilities. 

The third point is to raise the price support level 15 cents a 
bushel on both reserve and Commodity Credit loans for those crops 
that go into that storage. 

With those kinds of incentives, I think we would get a massive 
certification rate and farmers would peu^icipate in the program. If 
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we get massive certiiication, I am convinced we can reduce that 
supply enough to push the market up. If we do that, those farmers 
that participate will be rewarded and agriculture as a whole will 
be rewarded. 

You know, I think we all ought to point out and be aware — and I 
am sure this panel and the subsequent f>anelB are aware — that it is 
really sad when we have a world short of food, that we talk about 
curtailing the greatest productive machine in the world: American 
agriculture. 

Yet, it is more criminal that we expect the American farmer to 
provide food for the hungry of the world and provide a constant 
supply of high quality food for this country at a cheap price are 
unwilling to adequately compensate him. 

UntU this Government, this Congress, and our American people 
are willing to reweu-d the farmer for making sure that the hungry 
of the world have food, then 1 think we have to take steps to assure 
that we don't see massive bankruptcy in agriculture, and a massive 
exodus of family farmers from the farm. 

I have no questions, but I applaud your efforts, and those of the 
panels that will come after you. I ask you to take a look at H.R. 
6466. That bill is drawn for an across-the-board reduction in acre- 
Eige and is not crop-specific. 

The thoughts of this Member of Congress are not cast in con- 
crete, and if the producers of this country prefer a crop-specific set- 
aside referendum, certainly that bill can be amended to be crop- 
specific. 

I think there are some very legitimate reasons to have the legis- 
lation crop-specific. I think there are also some Intimate reasons 
for having it apply across the board. But it will have to be up to 
the witnesses here today, the Eigricultural community and the 
members of this committee to determine which way to go. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stangeland follows.] 

N Congress 

Mr. Chairman. As a coaponsor of the Farm Criais Act, I just want to briefly atate 
that I think this bill offers a reaponaible meana of assisting our severely depreased 
agricultural sector at a time when it needs it the most. 

I have always believed that a strong farm economy is an essential ingredient for a 
healthy national economy. 1 know all of us here today are well aware of the tremen- 
dous "ripple" effect that a doUar earned on the farm has on the rest of the econo- 
my. In my opinion, it is no coincidence that today's national economic problems are 
coming on the heels of one of the longest, steadily deteriorating trenda in U.S. farm 
history— occurring over the past three years. 

However, the situation on our Nation's farms and in our rural communities has 
now reached a critical stage. I truly fear that if we do not take immediate action to 
provide direct assistance for our embattled farmere, we could see a financial disaster 
in agriculture that would cause economic chaos in our rural areas and, ultimately, 
our cities as well, A third straight year of declining net farm income could result in 
a "washout" of family farmera across the country and we cannot allow that to 
happen. 

As I said before, this bill is a responsible bill. The Congressional Budget OfTica 
estimates it would save the Government $899 million over four years. Yet it offers 
immediate and direct aaaistance for that individual farmer who otherwise may not 
be able to make it through another bad year. 

The Farm Crisis Act also contains a provision to allow those farmers with crops 
currently not covered by quotas or marketing orders to vote on whether to adopt a 
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mandatory 15 percent cropland aet^side. This proviaion is nearly identical to a bill 1 
have introduced, H.R. 6466, that would likewiae allow a producer referendum on an 
acrosa-the-board cropland aet-aaide. I am eapecially looking forward to hearing the 
testimony of Mr. Martin Hoffman, whom I have visited with in the past on this 
issue, and I am finding that more and more producers in my district are indicating 
they would strongly support a mandatorv set-aeide to hike up commodity pricea. 

I know many were surprised by the nigh percentage of acreage enrolled in this 
year's voluntary reduced acraage prc^am during the initial signup period. Howev- 
er, it remains to be seen how much of the acreage enrolled in tfie initial signup 
period will stitl be in the program after the certification deadlines. 

We must have an effective production control program in place that properly re- 
wards the producer who cute back on his production. I think the Farm Crisis Act 
offers the kind of protection and market strengthening provisions our farmers need 
and I am looking forward to hearing the comments of uioae testifying today on the 
merits of this important legislation. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I would appreciate it if the members who have questions would 
direct the questions at the witnesses to expedite the process. 

We have passed up Mr. Fithian. Do you wish to reclaim your 
time at this time? 

Mr. Fithian. No. 

The Chairman. Mr. English? 

Mr. English. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

There are two observations that were made, one by Mr. Meek, 
which he quotes in his written testimony, the very last sentence, 
saying that all the farmer needs is a fair price in the marketplace, 
which I think is certainly true. It is very obvious, but it is very 
true. 

The second was an observation made by Mr. Angel in which he 
was quoting the Congressional Budget Office, and that as far as the 
taxpayers are concerned, that it is cheaper to avoid the production 
of surplus instead of goii^ out and producing it. 

As far as all of the panel is concerned, do you all agree that the 
present farm legislation that was passed in December and of raurse 
drawn up by the administration is a failure as far as these two 
goals are concerned? Is there anyone who feels tjiat the present 
farm bill is meeting those objectives? No. 

So what we have now is a farm bill that in effect is not providing 
the farmer with an opportunity to make a profit in the market- 
place and, at the same time, has the potential of costing the tax- 
payers billions of dollars. 

Is there any disagreement with that? No. 

The overall objective, as I understand it, being a part of this 
farm crisis legislation that was presented, is to meet those two 
goals. It is to move agriculture in that direction and move the Fed- 
eral Treasury to a point of less exposure. 

The point was made by one of the members here today that this 
farm bill would cost less than the present farm bill in existence. I 
think that is a very good point. 

The other part is that it would stren^hen prices in the markets 
place for our farmers, and again I thmk that that is the other 
point, the objectives as outlined by Mr. Angel in his testimony and 
Mr. Meek, also, in his testimony. 

The administration, however, is opposed to this bill. We are now 
marking up a budget that will contain a deficit — at least all the 
proposals before the Congress at the present time contain a deficit 
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somewhere in the neighborhood of $100 billion. We have an admin- 
istration that savB it is opposed to these huge deficits and is trying 
to make cuts and reductions. 

But at the same time we have a bill here that would reduce the 
Federal budget $1 billion; therefore, reducing the deficit by nearly 
$1 billion. But the administration is opposed to it. 

Can any of you gentlemen explain to me why this administration 
is opposing this piece of legislation which puts more control back in 
the nands of the farmers and reduces the Federal deficit? 

Mr. Gray. I hate to repeat myself so many times. 

Mr. English. Go ri^ht ahead. 

Mr. Gray. But it is not enough saving and the farmer is still 
under the control of the Government. I think both of those points 
is what the administration wants. 

Mr. English. You are trying to tell me that the administration 
feels this legislation does not go far enough? 

Mr. Gray. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. English. Are you telling me then in your view, Mr. Gray, 
the administration is opposing this bill because it does not go far 
enough? 

Mr. Gray. Because it is still too costly and still heis control over 
the farmers. 

Mr. English. Mr. Gray, we passed the administration's bill last 
December. This was the Department's bill, which was more costly 
and had left more control in the hands of the Federid Government, 

I would like to point out that one part of this package that is 
being presented by the farm crisis group was an amendment that I 
offered. We had a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
said that he strongly opposed that particular amendment which 
passed the House of Representatives because of the fact that it took 
the control out of the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. It took 
the discretion away from the Secretary. That w£is his reason for op- 
posing that amendment. 

Mr. Meek, would you like to make a comment? 

Mr. Meek. I think I can explain it. 

Perhaps you weren't here when I read a news clipping from Min- 
nesota. He asks the Secretary how the farmers could get help, and 
Secretary Block replied that there will be no help for the next 2 
years, things will have to get worse before they get better. 

I think that the Secretary has made a very astute observation 
here that things are going to get worse if they stick to their guns 
on this farm bill that they have. Also Secretary Block replied we 
are paying for the bumper crops of the last 2 years and the best 
thing that could happen in the farm sector would be some sort of 
worldwide disaster, a disaster of some kind that would bring farm 
prices up, otherwise the farm sector will just have to be shaken 
out. So, they are just intent on allowing the farm sector to be 
shaken out. 

Mr. English. I think you are very right, Mr. Meek. I would just 
like to observe that instead of creating a free market, as some have 
advocated, that this administration, instead, is interested in creat- 
ing a market free from payii^ for the control that they want to 
retain; namely, the control over the amount of production and the 
control of prices. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Glickman. 

Mr. GuCKMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Recently I paiticipated in an Agriculture Council of America 
call-in. One farmer called and he said, "I got four problems. Con- 
gressman." I said, "What are they?" He says, "Interest rates, in- 
terest rates, interest rates, and price." 

I Etm not sure what we can do about interest rates in this com- 
mittee right now. Perhaps there is not much Coi^ress can do about 
interest rates generally but hopefully the budget will set some pri- 
orities to reduce those. But we can do something about price, lliat 
is what we are trying to do here. 

I agree with Mr. &iglish, I do not think the farm bill is working 
in any way whatsoever to alleviate the price problem, because 
every one of those farmers who called me up said the surpluses are 
going to be so gigantic that not only will the price problem contin- 
ue as bleak as it is, it is going to get worse, not better. There is no 
way, even if the Russians are having problems in their agriculture 
as Mr. Meek said, it may not make a difference in price. 

I was one of the authors of the export credit revolving fund. I 
would like to see it funded but I know that will not work magic on 
price. That is why I think that this program, represents at least 
some responsible start to get moving to get prices up. 

I do not see anything else that will do it, nothing else. So I would 
like to ask you the following questions that you said before, but to 
get clarification for the record. 

Do you support or oppose the referendum provision in this bill? 

Mr. Meek. Support. 

Mr. Angel. Yes, we would support that. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I support. 

Mr. WoFFORD. We would support a referendum, but we would 
like some changes in it. 

Mr. Guckman. From your perspective back at home, how do you 
think farmers will vote on such a referendum; do you have any 
feeling on that? 

Mr. Meek. I would like to address that, Mr. Glickman. 

I think as long as the farmer does not have a choice of shooting 
himself or stabbing himself, you can get a favorable response for 
mandatory control. The last referendum that came out of Congress, 
that is what the farmers had, they had a choice of shooting them- 
selves and dsdng or stabbing themselves and dying a slow death. A 
lot of them decided to establish instead of shooting themself, which 
is what all of us would do. 

But I think if you come with a clear-cut referendum of a substan- 
tial increase in the loan rate in return for mandatory controls, you 
will get 85 percent in favor of mandatory controls as an eiltemative 
to this farm bill, and this program that is implemented under this 
administration. 

Mr. Glickman. Mr. Gray, do you have a comment on that? 

Mr. Gray. I think you mentioned the Farm Bureau opposition to 
any kind of control. 

Mr. Guckman. I did not, but that may be the case. 
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Mr. Gray. I think it is not the membership but the leaders, and I 
WEint to qualify my agreeing completely with this bill. I agree with 
the manoatory part, the referendum; I do think to help this bill — 
this will take a year emd a half to see much effects — if you incorpo- 
rate with that that the Government buy out this surplus or make 
it a reserve, this would give a shot immediately, prices would go up 
ahnost immediately. 

Mr. Glickman. Yes. But I guess that the beauty of this bill, at 
least the concepts related to it, is that we can do this without creat- 
ing much additional budget exposure. I am looking at the budget 
sheets. In all the targets for this year, the lowest deficit figure in 
tiny of these figures considered to be responsible for this year is 
roughly $100 bilUon. 

So we are trying to get together a package that will get that 
price up without taking care of the budget side of the picture. I 
think the concepts of this bill can take care of that. 

What worries me is if we move on to other things, for example, 
even issues like increasing storage dramatically wUl be budget ex- 
posure and that worries me. 

Yes. Mr. Meek? 

Mr. Meek. Are you aware of the fact that corporations are able 
to utilize the <XC loan rate, the CCC plan? I ttunk that is a real 
injustice to allow compeuiies like Gold Kist, Cargill, and all of them 
where there is low storage, on farm storage and the necessity of 
getting a pay-later contract — you know what I am talking about 
there — the farmei can put his commodity in there on a pay-later 
contract and then the company that they put it into CG and get a 
CCC loan and get like on beajas, $5.02 now on soybeans and put 
that into their kitty and not pay the farmer a nickel plus charge 
him storage. 

I think that is an injustice and I think this is what is leading to 
the extreme cost on the CCC loan. 

Mr. Glickman. Sure. 

Mr. Meek. Because other people than farmers are using the CCC 
loan and again I will point out that the CCC loan at tne higher 
level sets the market price at a h^her level and the farmer sells 
more often than he stores. 

But when your prices are down low and your loan rate is low, 
the only alternative that the farmer has is to put his commodities 
into the loan and that is why you have the amount of exposure on 
the CCC this year as opposed to what you did in years previous 
when you had a higher loan rate. 

Mr. Glickman. TTiank you very much. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think most anything I might say has tilready been said, find I 
know time is important here. I do want to thank the panel for 
having done a very, very good job here today and I think I clearly 
understand where we are as far as the bill that we are proposing is 
concerned. 

I have a question of Marvin Meek, you did not touch on and I 
read the testimony although I came a little late. You did not men- 
tion farm facility storage on the farm, and of course the adminis- 
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tration continues to say that there is adequate farm storage out 
there. 

I continue to disagree with what they say. I would just like to 
know what your opinion is and any other opinion of the panelists 
here today, as far as phasing out the farm facility storage? 

Mr. Meek. Probably in the United States, it is probably 20 to 25 
percent of the total land area that does not have adequate onfarm 
storage. 

I think due to the amount of bankrupteies occurring with com- 
mercial storage facilities, the necessity of having onfarm storage 
for the farmers would certainly give them more protection if they 
chose to build onfarm storage rather than put it into a facility that 
might go bankrupt and then have to go through a painful and ago- 
nizing bankruptt^ which Mr. Cryta is having to go through down 
there in Missouri because of an elevator going bankrupt. He is 
losing his commodities. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. Do you agree or any other panel mem- 
bers agree with what Mr. Stangeland said as to the storage rate, 
they should be on the farm compared to the commercial rate facili- 
ties in town somewhere? 

Mr. Gray. I do. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. You think the farmer ought to have as 
much on the farm if he owns his own facility as if he has to pay for 
it in town? Mr. Angel. 

Mr. Angel. Yes, sir. Congressman, we feel that they should get 
commercial rates whether it is on the farm or stored in a c»mmer- 
cial facility. I would like to comment on your earlier question, we 
held resolution questions all over the State and nearly every one of 
our grainers, and they want more, more grain facilities, Emd they 
want the old loan program reestablished. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. I agree that most of it should be on the farm. 

Mr. WoFFORD. Yes, sir, we are desperately in need of farm stor- 
age facilities. In our area we have a great deal of last year's crop 
still in storage down there, particularly milo, and this is one of the 
areas that we certainly do endorse the provision of this new bill. 

We feel that at the present time, even though the money is not 
available, if it were, the interest rate is so close to the bank rates 
that the majority of our producers say if that is the best I can do 
on interest on onfarm storage facility loans, I prefer just to go to 
the bank. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. That is what a lot of them have had to 
do or have done. 

Mr. WoPTORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. I have another subject that I would like 
to just touch on briefly because I know we are running out of time. 

We are told by USDA and constantly told, and it happens to be 
my subcommittee that hears it, that in general the situation out 
there is pretty good as far as farm credit is concerned. I would be 
glad to hear from any or all of you as to what your opinions are 
about the availability of farm credit, whether or not those 500,000 
farmers, Marvin, that we may lose this year are being deprived of 
farm credit or not or why they are going out of business, or just 
what your situation is with the members that all of you represent? 
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Mr. Meek. We definitely have a problem with farm credit and 
£inybody in the Department who denies that is either lying or not 
informed. 

I think that if they will check with the county loan officers in 
every county in the United States, there are over 2,500 agricultural 
counties, they can assure you that they are having to decide which 
ones to finance and which ones to foreclose on. They may have 
plenty of money for the ones they have chosen to finance, but there 
are a whole lot of farmers they have chosen not to finance and are 
refusing to finance, so they have no choice but to go out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel. I was tEtlkii^ to some of our credit people within 
MFA a few days ago. We make production loans to some of our 
members, and I understand that we are dealing with about one 
bankruptcy a day involving our members who have gotten produc- 
tion loans from us in the past. 

So certainly it is a very grave problem. Congressman. 

Could I add one other thing? There was a comment made about 
the cost of the loans on the storage facilities. I think if our proposal 
on the farm storage loan leasing prc^am could be approved for 
Farmers Home, I think the loans on 100,000 combine or grain bin 
could drop from about 18 percent down to about 10 percent if they 
could use that investment tax program, and this would be one way 
that interest rates could come down. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. I see my time is expired, Mr. Chairmem. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Alboeta has asked for one brief question. 

Mr. AiiBOSTA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a bill in to set up an insurance program for commodities 
stored or put in any elevator anyplace in the country to protect it 
up to $100,000, that would require a one-quarter cent a bushel on 
all grain coming in for 1 year and it would produce $24 million, 
into a trust fund that would be administered by the Department of 
Agriculture through every ASCS office. 

In the case of Wayne Cryts, for instance and the problems in 
Missouri, had this been in effect they could have automatically 
gone into the local ASCS office and collected up to $100,000 for 
every deposit that was made in that particular elevator. 

To me, something like this makes some sense. Let me tell you 
that we have only seen the tip of the iceberg, in terms of the bank- 
ruptcies that may be taken place in the next 2 or 3 years, unless 
we do something in terms of some sort of change in the agriculture 
bill. 

Would you support that concept? 

Mr. Meek. We would, Congressman Albosta, and in addition 
there are bankruptcy laws that do need changing, but we would 
sumwrt some FDIC insurance program. 

The Chairman. I agree with you. 

Mr. WoFPORD. I can see no objection to it on the surface. I am 
not familiar with your bill, however. 

Mr. Albosta. Mr. Angel? 

Mr. Angel, Congressman, we certainly Eigree with that. In the 
first place, we feel warehouse receipts must be declared as evidence 
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of ownership but that does not solve the problem when the grain is 
gone. So an insurance program like yours would certainly be a 
great help. 

Mr. Albosta. It would work similar to the way the in8uran(x 
program works with the banks. To me, it is the same as money 
when you put your commodities in there. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stangeland is recc^^nized for one brief ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Stangeland. I want to add to my earlier statement that the 
program I have suggested to the Secretary would cost us $600 to 
$700 million. But it is my contention it would save in direct coets 
through deficiency payments, as much as $2 to $3 billion. 

You know, I think that if this bill saves money, we ought to be 
pushing it regardless of what the administration thinks. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman and the witnesses for 
their conclusions. I assure you ^ey will be most vEiIuable in fur- 
ther deliberations on this legislation. 

We invite the other witnesses to the table, the panel from Indi- 
ana, who will be introduced by Mr. Fithian and Mr. Pettit from 
Kentucky. If all five of you gentlemen would come to the witness 
table at this time, we would appreciate it. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome our guests here today. I want to tell the com- 
mittee a little bit about this panel. 

If there has ever been a grassroots movement in agriculture that 
I have seen, this is it. About 3 or 4 years ago I met Marty Hoffman 
and he had this idea which he has almost with missionEiry zeal 
been pursuing the last several years. 

Along with Mr. Hoffman is Mr. Leader, Mr. Carter, and Mr. 
Brown. All four of these gentlemen are from my congressional dis- 
trict, cmd in that EU'ea they have been running against the tide. 

But I think it is clear that the tide that was running was not 
doing them nor the rest of our farmers any good. I think it is clear 
that, perhaps the best testimony that is given by their presence is 
that all four probably otherwise would be home planting beans this 
morning, but they really believe in what they are testifying for. 

We need not make any long speech about the crisis in Eigricul- 
ture. It is at hand. I think as I spoke to Mr. GHckman on the way 
out a moment ago, I think that we in the Congress are going to 
have to do something and very quickly about interest rates or it is 
not going to make much difference in agriculture. 

The combination of Congress doing something seriously about re- 
duction of interest rates and then turning to some kind of mecha- 
nism by which we get farm prices up, has to be a combination of 
the kind that must prevail. Marty Hoffman is presenting this plan 
today as he presented it many, many times in my district. He has 
traveled around Indiana, he attracted the interest of the press as 
was indicated earlier, the prairie farmer and others have taken up 
this idea. 

I would commend to the committee very careful consideration of 
this concept because what we have been doing has not been work- 
ing. 
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I want to welcome all the gentlemen here and Mr. Pettit whom I 
do not know, we are glad to have a few imports from Kentucky slip 
across the Ohio River and join us. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman from Indiana. If there is 
no objection, I am going to recognize Mr. Pettit first. I am informed 
that Mr. Pettit traveled most of the night to be with us emd I 
assure you that that is deeply appreciated. We will be happy to 
hear from you at this time. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE PETTIT, FARMER, PRINCETON, KY. 

Mr. Pettit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am George Pettit, a farmer. My brother and I own tmd operate 
2,000 acres in three western Kentucky counties. We are a diversi- 
fied operation raising com, soybeans, wheat, potatoes, alfalfa, to- 
bacco, and hogs. We are seventh generation farmers. 

Our farming business is faced with a crisis very similar to those 
farm folks that you have and are communicating with these days. I 
did not come here today to wttil over our problems but to applaud 
this committee and its various members for recognizing this serious 
and dfingerous dilemma facing the American farmer. 

You people and you alone are going to have to face the stark re- 
ality that in times of confusion and turbulence people seek leader- 
ship. Our many farm organizations recognize there is indeed a 
crisis but because of the many divergent outlooks and the past 
record of Government meddling into the daily affairs of the people; 
distrust, apathy and apprehension distort your influence. This 
tends to heighten concerns of people that what you have done and 
what you propose will once again lessen their value. This does not 
have to be the case. 

There was a time when a Congressman could be a statesman. 
Somewhere, our public concerns and the emergence of special in- 
terest exerting tremendous pressure upon you people has denied 
you that right. I view this Farm Crisis Act of 1982 as an act of 
statesmanship. It is a bold, innovative step toward offering some in- 
telligent choices to our problems. 

The American farmer is faced with two serious problems. The 
first being that he is too good at his trade. The second is that he is 
an individual in a climate of systems. By this I mean that he buys 
from a system and he sells into a system. Both systems are de- 
signed in such a manner that unless the farmer quits buying or 
s^lii^ the balance sheet will be in the black. Only the farmer op- 
erating as an individual when bu}dng or selling is denied a reason- 
able opportunity to exert enough influence to manage his cost and 
the price he receives. 

You are offering the American farmer an opportunity to control 
his own destiny. Your provision for a 15-percent diversion address 
many problems facing this generation of Americans and those to 
follow. Because of the economic pressures brought to bear in 
today's climate, the farmer is bringing pressure to bear upon this 
Nation's greatest natural resource, her land. 

Our commitment to our upbringing and moral senses £U« having 
to be compromised in order that we may attempt to meet our obli- 
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gations. Many acres of valuable land will be lost, some forever, be- 
cause this generation was faced with a crisis that has not been ex- 
perienced by past generations. Our machinery and technology will 
allow us to press past the point of sound soil stewardship. 

If exports were the key to profitability then how can it be in 1971 
we sold $7.7 billion and in 1981 over $48 billion. For each bushel of 
com there has been exported 2 bushels of topsoil were mtu-keted. 
The figure for soybeans would be much higher. 

When my father and his family farmed, there was a reasonable 
opportunity to profit in agriculture. There were parameters where- 
by the farmer could produce and still maintain order to his busi- 
ness. We have been without m^or production controls since 1973 
and just a short while later we are faced with carryovers lai^r 
than many crops in the 1960's. This Nation is faced with a dramat- 
ic reduction in aggressive, bold, and innovative people in produc- 
tion agriculture. 

Your provision for bartering must be established if we are to con- 
tinue to expand our markets and meet competition. There must be 
a symbiotic relationship established between Third World nations 
and ours. As the world changes and the economics become global, 
our Nation must be in position to fill the void of developing na- 
tions' ability to feed emd clothe themselves and enhance their natu- 
ral resources. 

Many Third World nations are not poor yet many are, and one of 
the reasons is that they do not have a marketing system that 
allows for exploiting and utilizing their natural resources. Barter- 
ing commodities would indeed open doors for these nations to pros- 
per. 

Courage is the ability to endure, hope is the ability to dream. 
There is an abundance of courage on the farm today but must we 
say that we cannot dream. This legislation is a courageous act that 
will offer hope to this generation of farmers and those to follow. 

This is the beginning. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Pettit. We appreciate 
your contribution and invite you to remain while we hear the other 



Mr. Hoffman, your name was mentioned so I assume that you 
are the lead-off witness for this panel. 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN J. HOFFMAN, FARMER, HEBRON, IND. 

Mr. Hoffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, on the bill that 
you are considering, there is one thing that we are going to be cen- 
tering on, and I think this one thing will solve the problem of all 
the other steps in that bill. 

If we do one thing we won't need to do a lot of these other things 
and here is a program that will work. 

I want to point this out and I want this gentleman down here to 
reaffirm this, we put this program before Hopkinsville, Ky., farm- 
ers by just advertising, not me but those men did. We had 500 
farmers at that meeting. We took a ballot vote afterwards and they 
voted 81 percent in favor, 12 percent undecided, and 7 percent said 
no. Right? 
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Mr. Pettit. Right, Martin. 

And Mr. Chairman, there was no food, no trinkets, and no door 
prizes at this meeting. 

The Chairman. Quite an unusual meeting. 

Mr. Hoffman. Here is the program. 

As an American citizen, I, or we, have the responsibility to help 
make our legislators serve as effectively as possible. We cem help 
them do this by offering solutions to our major problems. 

To restore prosperity to agriculture, we propose a referendum 
where farmers would have the opportunity to vot« on a mandatory 
land retirement program. If approved by a majority of farmers 
voting, and you have 55 percent in there, which is all right with us, 
it would be used with a reserve equaling 20 percent of the grain 
produced to assure consumers an abundant supply of food at stable 
prices. 

Initially, we feel a 15-percent reduction in cropland acreage will 
be needed to bring grain production in line with demand. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would then determine the percentage of acre- 
age to be set aside each year, based on prices, production, and 
demand. In order to give farmers the privilege of voting in a refer- 
endum, Congress would have to amend the present Farm Act. 

In the land retirement program, all farmers would participate to- 
gether. If a farmer did not comply, he would have a 10-day notice 
to correct any violation or be subject to a penalty of $500 per acre 
for each acre he did not set aside. 

This program would be simple and inexpensive to administer by 
the ASCS. Only one measurement would be made, the set-aside 
acreage. 

Congress would not enforce this prt^eun on farmers. They would 
self-impose it in their own best interests. There would be less Gov- 
ernment involvement than with the present programs. Farmers 
would be free to plsmt any crops they choose on their remaining 
acreage and continue to make their own production, management, 
and mfu'keting decisions. 

In conjunction with the land retirement and grain reserve, we 
recommend that the USDA raise the release-call price to give the 
free market the opportunity to respond at a higher level. 

For the first time, farmers would have the chance to correct 
their own problems. Grain prices have fallen to disastrous levels. 
The main cause of continuing depressed, unprofitable prices is 
overproduction. 

A uniform acreage reduction program by all farmers attacks the 
problem rather than treats the symptoms. Farmers would begin to 
control their production and manage their supply themselves to 
achieve higher prices. 

I want to explain this basically. We are asking you to ask the 
Secretary to put in reserve farm-owned storage at farmers' respon- 
sibility 20 percent of the year's supply of corn, of wheat, rice, and 
sorghum. "The reeison we are saving these grains is for our national 
protection for the consumer. We have right now 15 percent of the 
year's com supply on hand in the reserve. We have about 18 per- 
cent supply of wheat. 
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Then you give the farmers a tool by which they jack the price up 
with, when you have this 20 percent in the reserve. The tool is the 
set-aside program. 

The reason we are asking that the com level be raised, the call 
and the release level, so that when you cut back the open market 
price will respond and it has room to operate. In a 16-percent cut- 
back, this will amount to 8 or 9 percent reduction in production. So 
you get 90 or 91 percent of our capacity producing over here at the 
farm and you have 2 percent supply of Uie cereal or conversion to 
wheat grains over here in the reserve. 

You have two protections, one for the consumer and a tool for 
the farmer to jack the price up with. 

What would this cost the farmer to do this? He is cutting back 
production 8 or 9 percent, that is all. But that is what is going to 
do the trick. That is all he has to raise the open market price to 
pay for the set-Eiside. 

I have a cost analysis sheet run by Dr. Williams of the ASCS 
office here in Washii^ton on this program. He said the least 
amount that it would raise it would be 15 percent up to as high as 
30 percent on soybeans. Now we would have it all paid for. 

We are on our way. We have protection for the consumer and 
also we have a tool by which the farmers can move up the price. 
Attached to that sheet is the mechanics of this program. I see I am 
out of time. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. We set the time. 

Are any of the other members going to speak? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

The Chairman. Let's rotate then and we will come back to you. 
We have some time. 

Mr. Leader? 

Mr. Leader. Sir, I was hoping to be last, but if that is manda- 



tOIT- 

The 



he Chairman. No, no, no, we will work it the way you feel 
more comfortable. Who would be next, Mr, Ctirter? 

Mr. Carter. I can apeak. 

The Chairman. Are you related? 

Mr. Carter. Pardon me. 

The Chairman. Are you a relation to the Carters that we know. 

Mr. Cartes. All I can say is, I understand he was in Washington 
4 years and I never heard from him once. So, I do not think so. 

The Chairman. We will hear from you at this time. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE CARTER, FARMER, HEBRON, IND. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, all, thank you 
very much. 

My name is Larry Carter. I live at Hebron, Ind., and farm 1,300 
acres. I am happy to participate in this hearing on agriculture 
policy. I believe most farmers in America deserve more profit, and 
in order to bring that about it is time to entertain some new con- 
cepts to solving the age-old problem of low farm income. 

The effects of low farm income are far reaching and is brought to 
our attention currently by the plight of IntemaUonal HEtrvester. It 
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would be a sad day for farmers and Etll America for IHC to close its 
doors. If a farmer is going to buy the products of IHC, John Deere 
Co., et cetera, there must be a profit in farming. 

With the passage of the long-awaited farm bill of 1981, it seems 
apparent that boUi Houses of Congress are interested in providing 
a more favorable economic environment for farmers throughout 
the land. 

It has been generally agreed upon by everyone concerned that 
we have had too much production for the existing demand and that 
we need to cut back until that demand improves. The 1982 acreage 
reduction program is a step in the right direction. Because of this 
program, prices seem to have bottomed out and are improving. 

According to industry market letters and other forecasters, the 
program may not be enough to raise prices to a fair return level 
for agriculture. What would it take to move prices higher? The 
May 14, 1982, Kiplinger Agricultural Letter states, "A cut in prob- 
able supplies is about the only possibility." 

Until the effects of the embargo and trade restriction around the 
world are overcome, it makes sense to reduce production. 

Proposals of low-interest loans are numerous in these times. My 
opinion is that a low-interest loan is expensive to the Government 
imd a poor substitute for a price at the marketplace. 

If a farmer is going to help feed the world, he first must make a 
profit. If America is going to feed the needy, then it must become 
the burden of all and not just the farmers. 

Martin HofTman of Indiana has a proposal that is a different con- 
cept for the future: a program that would be self-imposed by a ma- 
jority of the procedures through a referendum vote, a mandatory 
acreage reduction program, no payment for those acres, and let the 
market respond to lower production. 

Yes, the time has come for a strong progrtun to help solve a 
tough problem. 

I believe that once a farmer studies and understands this pro- 
gram it will be acceptable. A farmer through his vote can affect 
the destiny of his farm and income. This program can work if ev- 
eryone assumes a positive approach. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Brown. 

STATEMENT OF RON BROWN, FARMER, LOWELL, IND. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is 
Ron Brown. I am a farmer from Lake County, Ind. 

Everyone is aware that our economy has been in the doldrums 
for some time. All businesses have been affected by this recession, 
but I believe that the farmer has been especially hard hit. He has 
found himself operating not only with slumping demand for his 
product, but steadily increasing production. Food prices have been 
drastically depressed. Along with this fact, costs have been increas- 
ii^. 

A farmer can only combat this problem by decreasing his cost 
per bushel by increasing his production with the same amount of 
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input. His problems are only compounded by this and he finds him- 
self in a vicious circle which is self-defeating. 

The solution to this problem is to work within our economic 
system and increase demand or decrease supply. I do not believe it 
is possible for a farmer to directly affect demand. His only solution 
is to decrease the supply. An acreage set-aside program is the beet 
way to accomplish this. 

The Reagan Administration has taken this approach by institut- 
ing a voluntary set-aside program of 10-percent feed grain acres 
and 15-percent wheat acres. Ilie problem with this program is the 
word "voluntary." Agriculture is made up of numerous individual 
farms sind each one's production represents a minute part of the 
national production. Thus, in a voluntary set-aside, if everyone 
does not participate its effect is weakened and eventually destroyed 
by pitting one farmer against the other and one trying to outguess 
the other. I can best exemplify this by relating to you my experi- 
ence in the last voluntary program of 1979. 

The winter before that crop year we held some local farm meet- 
ings and discussed the pluses with a mandatory set-aside. When 
the GJovemment announced the voluntary paid-diversion program 
for 1979, I saw it as a chance to do something about our problem 
even though it was not msmdatory. As the planting season pro- 
gressed, I saw more and more farmers who had signed up for the 
program dropping out. The participation in the program was not 
very high and it was soon very obvious the voluntary set-aside was 
not going to cut production enough to raise prices. I consoled 
myself with the idea that at least our farm was one of the few eligi- 
ble for the progrfun benefits such as the reserve. 

The Carter administration placed an embargo on all exports to 
Russia in January 1980. To ease the effect of this move he also 
opened up benefits of the past year's program to all farmers. I was 
left very disillusioned by this experience. I had gained nothing but 
fewer bushels to sell by participating in the voluntary set-aside. 

This experience convinced me that a referendum for a manda- 
tory set-aside is the only solution to the farmers' problem. It places 
the burden on the farmers to solve their problem, guarantees that 
everyone participates and the cost to our Government would be re- 
duced. A mandatory set-aside would effectively cut our supply and 
increase prices. This would not only make fsu-ming more profitable 
and increase farmer spending nationally, but would make our 
export customers pay a retisonable price for our food, at least above 
cost of production. This solution would treat the problem and not 
use artificial supports to prop up prices, which in tiie long run only 
tends to worsen the situation such as is happening with the dairy 
program now. 

Give us a chance to vote on a referendum for a mandatory set- 
aside, and if it is peissed, farmers and all agriculture-related busi- 
nesses wilt soon find the recession easing. 

Thank you. 

"The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Leader, you wish to conclude now? 
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STATEMENT OF BOB LEADER, FARMER, BROOKSTON, IND. 

Mr. Leader. Thank you. 

Anyone in Congress who believes that a voluntary set-aside pro- 
gram works, or voluntary program works, will probably believe 
that a volunteer army would work and they both work in the same 
way. 

I came here today not with a prepared speech but with an open 
mind and an open heart and the very same way the farmers, ^ter 
they finish with a crop, it rains, they go to a IocelI place and have a 
cup of coffee, there is a spirit there and a spirit of talking about 
the problems of the world. 

I bring that spirit and try to speak from that standpoint, not for 
myself. I have to say honestly, and I hope I do not embarrass you, 
but it is kind of hard to speak to a lot of names with empty chairs. 
I do not know why. Maybe you can tell me that this will be heard 
by all of them or they will read it or what. But it did cost money 
£uid it took time and it takes valuable time to come here. 

Can I ask you to Etnswer that? If it puts you in a bad spot just 
tell me no. 

The Cmairhan. No, sir, it does not put me in a bad spot. I emi 
going to take your quote and forward it to fill the members because 
you are right. As chairman I guess I have the duty to apologize for 
the members. But this has been the problem. I do not know, maybe 
the members are stretched out too thin, they have too many things 
to do. They have too many committees to serve on, too many sub- 
committees to serve on. 

We are now debating the very important budget resolution on 
the floor that was scheduled today after we had scheduled our 
hearing. We were thinking of postponing the hearing but because 
many people had already started the process to travel here, we de- 
cided to hear those who were coming from out of town. But it is a 
valid concern and 

Mr. Leader. I appreciate that very much. 

Not to interrupt, maybe that is some of our problem. Maybe we 
are doing too much at one time. You know the same thing goes 
through with the set-aside, what we are doing to leind. People talk 
about, we have to put land in stop-supply, I agree with that, and I 
agree with these boys or I wouldn t be here with them. 

One thing no one has talked about is our land. Everyone treats 
our land as dirt. It is not. It is a living, breathing, dying organism. 
We have a tendency to farm it to death because we are not putting 
things in set-eiside. 

One of the interesting things, and this is scriptural, this 15 per- 
cent set-aside is almost like putting your land in set-aside, or not 
farming in 1 out of 7, it rests. Because land is a living, breathing 
and dying organism, it is like someone working; I will tell him I 
will feed you all you want to eat but I don't WEUit you to rest, you 
have to continue to work. 

When I was in high school we had a 5-bottom plough we pulled 
with a 90-horsepower tractor. Today on the same land it takes a 
140-horsepower tractor to pull the same plough. We are killing our 
land, we know that. It is washing down the rivers and blowing 
away. 
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Set-aside is good, it would be good for ua not from an economic 
standpoint but it would be good for the future of America, that 
that stuff is still going to be mere when my kids grow up. 

We feed it to death, we pump it up with fertilizers, give it anhy- 
drous ammonia, killing bacteria, give it chemicals, weed killers; 
sometimes I do not know if we are not making a mistake by tnring 
to produce so much to put ourselves in a hole and end up kiUing 
our ground when it is all over with anyway. That is basically all I 
have to say. 

I want to conclude it, I wanted to come here open, listen to what 
people are saying and respond to that. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I wish every member of Congress were here to listen to you, Mr. 
L^ider. I agree with you 100 percent. I come from an area, deep 
south Texas, where we feel the same way. You probably better de- 
scribe it, than I can, what the land is. But I still maintain that 
when you get on the land, if you do not feel the vibration, it "ain't" 
going to grow for you. And that is what you so eloquently ex- 
pressed and that is why we feel that we have responsibility to the 
farm sector, to those who get on the Ifmd and know that it is a 
living, breathing, producing thing that God gave us. If you do not 
feel the vibration it isn't going to work. I know you do. 

Any of the other members have a question or statement? 

Mr. Daschle. Mr. Chairmcm, I want to associate myself with the 
comments that you just made. And as loudly as one member can, 
and speaking for a lot of the vacant chairs right now, I very em- 
phatically applaud the comments made by Mr. Leader and the 
other members of this pcmel. 

In some ways, and this is not to take away at all from those that 
cemie before us, but in some ways I wish all of those members 
would have had the same opportunity to hear you as they did the 
first panel. I think what you have had to say is equally as impor- 
tant and perhaps in some ways even more enlightening. 

I was disappointed throughout this morning in that no one but 
Mr. Leader has stated something that is fundamental to this l^is- 
lation, emd that is that we are not only dealing with a mechanism 
by which we hope to improve price, but we are also tryii^ to find a 
way in which we can improve the soil, in which we can stave off 
the incredible erosion and the detrimental impact that current 
farm policy is having on the soil. 

We are losii^ now an average of 8 tons an acre due to erosion. 
And that kind of erosion csmnot continue for very long before our 
productivity is very detrimentally eiffected. 

So Mr. Leader, I applaud you and I share the chairman's apolo- 
getic feelings this morning in indicating, as he did, the reason for 
the absence. But I can assure you that along with the chairman, 
the other members will have an opportunity to read and to leam 
from what you heid to say. 

I have one question and that is, if this panel could address tiie 
problem that I am asked frequently about a referendum, emd that 
is, are we already too late for the 1983 crop in terms of a referen- 
dum. How long in your mind would it take, if this legislation 
passes this month, let's say in June. What is the fastest time which 
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a referendum could be initiated and could it be done yet effectively 
for the 1983 crop? 

Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Hoffman. Yes, indeed, because of the fact that the wheat 
growers are offered a 15 percent referendum, 15 percent set-aside 
now. They could vote later on. But here is the thing. There has 
been talk about different commodities, Mr. Daschle, voting on a 
referendum. The administration of that and the governing of that 
is just unbelievable. 

I have three crops which I produce, wheat, com, soybeans. If I 
had to vot« on each one of those for a referendum on individual 
crop basis I would drive myself nuts measuring my farm. I only 
want one measurement and that is my set-aside measurement. I 
will even pay it out of my own expense. 

That reduction, let the farmers go back and produce according to 
the market, let them make that decision. If you would ask the 
farmers, Mr. Daschle, in your area this question, and it is a very 
simple question, if everybody would set aside 5 percent of their 
ground for conservation purposes or whatever you want to call it, 
for set-aside, and you planted the rest the way you want to, would 
you be willing to do it, I guarantee you 90 percent of them will tell 
you yes. 

Mr. Daschle. Is it the view with uneuiimity that we can imple- 
ment a referendum in time for the 1983 crop? 

Mr. Pettit, I don't mean to ignore you, because I was extraordi- 
narily impressed with the statement you made. It was one of the 
most eloquent presentations given before this committee since I 
have been here. I am very grateful to you. 

How do you feel about the referendum in terms of time? Are we 
in time? Can we do it for next year? What about the South, where 
they tell me crops are contemplated already for the next year? 

Mr. Pettit, At this present time, nobody is contemplating a crop 
past this one. Many, many farmers are saying, well, if I get this 
one made, I will try to get refined next year. Let's look at the prob- 
lem: 800,000 farmers are producing the bulk of the commodities in 
this country. Those 800,000 folks— over $200 billion. They are from 
30 to 48 years of age. That is the bulk. That is where you are ag- 
gressive, innovative, the bold. The boys that should be doing busi- 
ness are doing business. 

With that $200 billion debt riding on them, without any ceish 
flow to service it, what are we thinking about next year, except 
trying to get this year to meet those obligations. I am no different 
in my operation than any others. In the last 3 weeks, I have called 
WeishiMton 17 times for 17 different farmers trying to get an 
FmHA loan for them. 

I had a 58-year-old man sit in my kitchen the other day. Federal 
land bank and PCA had not allowed him any living expenses since 
Jfmuary. He was out of money. He could not pay his light bill; he 
could not do anything. I broke the law; I told him you sell a load of 
hogs in my name and bring me that check, and I will endorse it to 
you, and you will have some money to live on and buy groceries 
with. 

The mtm is a broken man; he is 58 years old. He weis cui innova- 
tor; he was an innovator in the pork industry. He was the First to 
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use all-slatted crates, one of the first in the industry — broke; 1983, 
1982, October of this year, September of this year, I think the 
farmer is ready to vote. You are going to receive some resistance in 
the Midwest, Congressman; I won't deny that. Central Illinois, 
strong Farm Bureau belt, you are going to receive some resistance. 
But it gets back to a matter of statesmanship. 

I was privileged as a young man growing up to have the late 
Alben Barkley many, many times as a guest in my home. My 
father was his last campaign manager, when he ran for the U.S. 
Senate; was an honorary pallbearer. I remember one thing he 
always preached when I was little folks growing up: He said a poli- 
tician should be a statesman. As you all, and we M, remember his 
last remarks while he was giving the address at George Washing- 
ton University, that he would much rather sit in the seat of a 
pauper in the House of the Lord than to be in the highest seat of 
the mighty upon this Earth, and he did, gentlemen. 

That is what we have to do from the Halls of Congress. 

We can't depend on the administration; they are not elected; 
they are appointed. Only the President is elected. But you people 
etre elected by the people, the grassroots, many, many divergent 
outlooks, many hopes and dreams. It has got to come from you. 

ThEink you. 

The Chairman. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Daschle. Yes. 

The Chairman. I would like to document the case you men- 
tioned, because it is very interesting, Mr. Pettit, but yesterday's 
hogs were $16.10 a hundred more than the same day last year. 
Corn was 56 V^ cents less per bushel them the same day last year. 
What made the hog producer get into trouble? 

Mr. Pettit. Mr. Chairman, there are three things going on in the 
pork industry. No. 1, these inventories have value now. And the 
creditors see an opportunity to get out. When a sow, today, will 
bring $250 to $300—8 weeks £igo, she was only worth $125. We have 
had this dramatic rise in the value of inventory. 

Now, No. 2, irrespective of whether hc^ are $60 or $63, or $58, 
for the Ifist 44 months there has been sustained losses in the pork 
industry. 

I have a friend that produces 22,000 head a year; I produce about 
2,000. His interest charge went from $3.25 per head to $18.47 a 
head, financing his losses until hogs would turn around. From a 
little over $3 to a little over $18, which is about a $15 increase in 
interest charge alone because he has been financing these losses. 
His cash flow won't work, still. 

Now, granted, this gentleman in the pork industry is in trouble, 
but he is a "patient mat made it out of the operating room." He 
survived the operation only to die after he had been placed in his 
room. And many, many are doing this in this industry today, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. So the bottom line, then, is that we can attribute 
the problem to the high interest rate. 

Mr. Pettit. H^h interest rate; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Plus other factors; but high Interest rate is the 
major source. 
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Mr, PETTrr. The major source is high interest. I do believe for 
each percentage point drop in interest, you will see a rather dra- 
matic climb in farm prices; 1 truly believe that. I have to wonder, 
sir, and I pose this question, and I will pose it to this committee 
even though it is not a part of it: How can it be that one Paul 
Volcker c£m administer havoc and wreck the hopes and dreams 
upon the Americas? I ask that question because I wonder if it is 
not cm infringement of my constitutional rights. I ask you that. It 
needs researching, I do believe. 

The Chairman. It may well be; thank you. 

Mr. Daschle. I again reiterate my sincere thanks to this panel. 
It is an excellent one. You have certainly done this committee a 
fine service by presenting your views to us this morning. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bedell? 

Mr. Bedell. Mr. Brown, what do you expect the actual participa- 
tion in your area to be in the current farm set-aside program? 

Mr. Brown. I was the one that gave the example of participating 
in the 1979 set-aside. What we found there was a lot of s^-up and 
very little participation. I don't see any change now to lead me to 
think there is going to be a change. In fact, that is one reason we 
have signed up because we feel that farm prices are going to be 
drastically lower at the end of this cropping year, because of lack 
of participation, and we feel that the gucirantees are going to be 
needed to survive. 

Mr. Bedell. If you were to guess, would you guess more or less 
than 30-percent participation of farmers? 

Mr. Brown. Less. 

Mr. Bedell. What about the rest of you? Raise your hands; how 
many think it will be more than 30 percent in your area? We have 
one, or two. How many less than 30 percent, only one? Two, not 
knowing? 

Mr. PETTrr. It is much less than 30 in ray area. Five percent 
would be a good figure. 

Mr. Bedell, I guess you are not sure. 

Mr. Leader? 

Mr. Leader. Are you talking about the current one? 

Mr. Bedell. The current one. 

Mr. Leader. I haven't seen it. One thing about my section is that 
it is very good, dark, every bit of ground produces something. I 
think my uncle participated, about the only person I know. I 
haven't seen anyone else. 

Mr. Bedell. I yield to the gentlemcm. 

Mr, FiTHiAN. As you drive across the district out there, that part 
of the State, isn't it fair to say that if there were going to be any 
real substantial participation, we would see a lot more oats, cover 
crop, put out on the ground that they were not going to plemt if 
they were going to participate already? 

I just think 30 percent would be extraordinarily high for north- 
em Indiana. I do not think it is going to come close to that. 

Mr. Bedell [acting chairman]. The bells have rung, i would like 
to give the gentleman from Indiana a little time. My impression is, 
b^ and large, you folks are very supportive of the type of legisla- 
tion here because it follows filmost directly what you have been 
proposing, Mr. Hoffman. 
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Mr. Hoffman. We feel if this referendum would take place, these 
other things would get themeelves in line. That is my personal feel- 
ing. Let the farmers have the privil^e of set-aside — that 15 per- 
cent through a referendum. I challenge you this way: If you think 
your farmers in your area won't go with this, have a meeting, have 
it explained properly and the program we have presented here 
today. 

Mr. Bedell. My farmers have already indicated that. 

lyield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Ftthian. The bells have rung. Sometimes we are caught in a 
very decisive crack right now. The farm credit structure is 
stretched out almost to the breaking point and a fair number of 
farmers are going to go broke, go bankrupt in this year. 

Most of the farmers in our sector that I talk to and most of the 
farm-lending institutions, it has basically been what one or two of 
the members have mentioned, that is if they get the crop financed 
this year, something hEis to happen prior to getting it financed one 
more time. I think that was Mr. Pettit's thrust. That is what we 
are hearing pretty much. 

My question of the panel is this: Paced with that imminent prob- 
lem, what do you think ought to be done prior to the implementa- 
tion of the referendum which, if it goes as you predicted it would 
go, would take effect? I think this is what Congressman Daschle 
was getting at; would take effect for the 1983 crop? 

My concern is not only for the 1983 crop but for what is going to 
happen to the collapse of agriculture between now and 1983. 

I will tell you very can(£dly, I do not think we have 15 months 
left in American agriculture. 

Mr. Hoffman. I would like to respond to your question, Con- 
gressman, One of the main things that you could do is to give the 
Secretary a goal of maintaining a 20-percent reserve that would in- 
crease the com reserve by 5 percent. That would take care of that. 
If you could announce that we were going to have a referendum 
this year and that the farmers would pass it, it would have a direct 
beani^ upon the price immediately. 

Those two things can happen very quickly. Because of this, we 
are cutting bsick 8 or 9 percent in production by next year, and 
that will be a real tool in itself. Those two things you can do, put 
an additional 5 percent of com, some more wheat in the reserve 
and announce a set-aside program, a referendum by which the 
farmers would vot« and the market will respond almost immediate- 
ly- 

Mr. PiTHiAN. Anyone else have any comment on that? 

Mr. Carter. 1 would like to state that the earlier panel had some 
ideas about conducting this referendum, and the eligibility of 
voters; I think three or four of us are probably in disagreement 
with that. I think there would have to he some study into how to 
set that eligibility. 

I just want to be on record that we are not in agreement with 
eve^hing that was said here earlier. With regard to your question 
about the reserve acres, I think it is too early at this point to tell 
because farmers just have not done anythii^, seeding of oats, cover 
crops, that type of thing yet. 
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So I think it is too early to say and judge, ridii^ down the road, 
what acreage is set aside. 

Mr. Bedell. Will you yield? Would you be willing to let Mr. Fith- 
ian know where you disagree with r^ard to how we determine 
who gets to vote? 

Mr. Carter. Yes. 

Mr. Bedell. I do not know if we have time now. 

Mr. Carter. Right. I understand when we started, Mr. HofTman 
was going to come back and go into more detail, but we have by- 
passed that time. So we would be happy to go at it that way at 
some later time. 

Mr. Bedell. The committ«e certainly will listen quite clefirly to 
anything Mr. Fithian has to say in this committee. If you would let 
him know, it would be beneficial. 

Mr. Ffthian. If I Eisk unanimous consent of the cluurman to in- 
corporate into the record the further explanation of the specifics of 
what I will call for record purposes the HofTman set>-aside votii^ 
formula. 

The Chairman. Without objection. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment now, Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Hoffman. Yes, I do. 

The Chairman. Without objection, your full statement will 
appear in the record, and any further addition you may wish to 
m£ike. If you Eire prepared to do so now, if not, you may split it. 

Mr. Hoffman. I would be willing to give the cost analysis sheet 
that Dr. Williams ran, by the instruction of Mr. Lett of the USDA, 
and in those cost fuisilysis sheets, "A mandatory cropland set-aside 
would likely cost the Government $1.7 to $1.9 billion less in fiscal 
year 1984 than is currently projected for acreeige reduction type 
programs. The reduction in CCC outlays reflects the increase in 
wheat, cotton, and rice program costs being more than offset by a 
large reduction in feed grain and soybean program expenditures." 

The ChairbiIan. Thank you. Statements that may be submitted 
by this ptmel, or any other persons, including one from the Nation- 
al Rural Electric Cooperative Association, will appear in the print- 
ed record. 

[The cost analysis sheet of Dr. Williams follows:] 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, again. 

As best I can, I apol(^ize for the absence of members. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Chairman, may I say something? 

The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman. I guess if I have a sinking heart it is because of 
that reason. We spent our own money to come out here zmd we feel 
that we have got a pn^am that you can work with, will not cost 
the Government any money, and it makes me go home sad because 
of the fact that we do not have someone here that will even sit and 
listen. Now they probably have reasons for not doing that, but I 
have to say I am pretty saddened about the whole thing. 

Mr. Bedell. Will the gentleman yield? You may not have num- 
bers but you have the quality here, Mr. Hoffman. 

TTie Chairman. Mr. Hoffman, I sympathize with you, but do not 
be disappointed. Your pleas have been heard. The systam works. 
You are here, maybe not all the members were here, but your sug- 
gestions, recommendations, will be woven into the system. 

There are many other countries in the world where a farmer 
could not come to speak to one member. So do not feel badly about 
that. All the members will be apprised, the subcommittees will 
meet, the committee will meet. Your trip has not been in vain. It 
has been a very valuable contribution. If we would have a full 
house and no one listened to you, you probably could have gone 
home very happy. 

Mr. Hoffman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I guess 
that will console me for the time being. 

The Chairman. Thtmk you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the further call of 
the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[The bill, H.R. 6274, and the report from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and submitted material follow:] 
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H.R.6274 



To require the Secrel&ry of Agriculture to mske land diversion payments for the 
1982 crops ol whe&t, feed grains, cotton, and rice and to eatabliah acreage 
limitation programs for the 19S3 through 1965 crops of wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton if producers approve such programs or if carryovers of such crops 
reach cert^ levels, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Uat 6, 1982 
Hr. Daschle (for himself, Hr. Hancb, Ht, Jonbs of Tennessee, Mr. Habkim, 
Ur. Albobta, Hr. BEDELL, Hr. Doboam of North Dakota, Hr. English, 
Hr. Glicksian, Hr. Gundkebon, Mr. Hiohtowbe, Mr. Lbath of Texas, 
Hr. Hableneb, Ur. UcCuedt, Mr. Panetta, Mr. Kobbbtb of Kansas, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Skblton, Mr. Stanoeland, Hr, Stbnholh, Ur. Symab, 
Hrs. Smith of Nebraska, Hr, Williamb of Hontana, and Hr. db la 
Gabza) introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture 



A BILL 

To require the Secretary of Agriculture to make land diversion 
payments for the 1982 crops of wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
and rice and to estabHsh acreage limitation programs for the 
1983 through 1985 crops of wheat, feed grains, and cotton 
if producers approve such programs or if carryovers of such 
crops reach certain levels, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the c^enate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 That this Act may be cited as the "Farm Crisis Act of 

2 1982". 

3 TITLE I— LAND DIVERSION PAYMENTS FOR 1982 

4 CROPS OF WHEAT, FEED GRAINS, COTTON, 

5 AND RICE 

6 WHEAT 

7 Sec. 101. Notwithstanding section 301 of the Agricul- 

8 ture and Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1221) and section 

9 107B(eM5) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1445b- 

10 l(eK5)), for purposes of the 1982 crop of wheat, such section 

11 107B(eXd) shall be deemed to read as follows: 

12 "(5) The Secretary shall make land diversion payments 

13 av^lable to producers of the 1982 crop of wheat at a rate of 

14 $2 per bushel for the yield established for the farm for the 

15 wheat acreage on the farm which is diverted. Such land di- 

16 version payments shall be made only to producers who par- 

17 ticipate in the acreage limitation program for the 1982 crop 

18 of wheat and who devote to approved conservation uses or, if 

19 they have planted the 1982 crop before the date of the enact- 

20 ment of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982, to hay and grazing, 5 

21 per centum of the acreage base for each wheat-producing 

22 farm, in addition to any such base required to be devoted to 

23 conservation purposes under the acreage limitation program, 

24 in accordance with land diversion contracts entered into by 

25 the Secretary with such producers. The Secretary shall pro- 
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1 vide producers an opportunity to apply to participate in the 

2 land diversion program through the end of the certification 

3 period under the a,creage limitation program.". 

4 FEED GBAINS 

5 Sec. 102. Notwithstanding section 401 of the Agricul- 

6 ture and Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1227) and section 

7 105B(e)(5) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 

8 1444d(e)(5)), for purposes of the 1982 crop of feed grains, 

9 such section 105B(e)(5) shall be deemed to read as follows: 

10 "(5) The Secretary shall make land diversion payments 

11 available to producers of the 1982 crop of feed grains at a 

12 rate of $1.25 per bushel, in the case of com, and at such rate 

13 as the Secretary determines tail and reasonable in relation to 

14 the rate at which payments are made for com, in the case of 

15 grun sorghums, oats, and barley, for the yield of such com- 

16 modities established for the farm for the acreage thereof od 

17 the farm which is diverted. Such land diversion payments 

18 shall be made only to producers who participate, with respect 

19 to any feed grain, in the acreage limitation program for the 

20 1982 crop of feed grains and who devote to approved conser- 

21 vation uses or, if they have planted the 1982 crop before the 

22 date of the enactment of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982, to hay 

23 and grazing, 5 per centum of the acreage base for any feed 

24 grm for each feed grain-producing farm, in addition to any 

25 such base required to be devoted to conservation purposes 
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1 under the acreage limitation program, in accordance with 

2 land diversion contracts entered into by the Secretary with 

3 such producers. The Secretary shall provide producers an op- 

4 portunity to apply to participate in the land diversion pro- 

5 gram through the end of the certification period under the 

6 acreage limitation program.". 

7 COTTON 

8 Sec. 103. Notwithstanding section 502 of the Agricul- 

9 ture and Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1234) and section 

10 103(gM9)(B) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7. U.8.C. 

11 1444(g)(9)(B)), for purposes of the 1982 crop of upland 

12 cotton, such section 103(gK9)(B) shall be deemed to read as 

13 follows: 

14 "(B) The Secretary shall make land diversion payments 

15 available to producers of the 1982 crop of upland cotton at a 

16 rate of 20 cents per pound for the yield estabUshed for the 

17 farm for the upland cotton acreage on the farm which is di- 

18 verted. Such land diversion payments shall be made only to 

19 producers who participate in the acreage limitation program 

20 for the 1982 crop for upland cotton and who devote to ap- 

21 proved conservation uses, or, if they have planted the 1982 

22 crop before the date of tlie enactment of the Farm Crisis Act 

23 of 1982, to hay and grazing, 5 per centum of the acreage 

24 base for each cotton-producing farm, in addition to any such 

25 base required to be devoted to conservation purposes under 
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1 the acreage limitation prDgram, in accordance with land di- 

2 version contracts entered into by the Secretary with such 

3 producers. The Secretary shall provide producers an opportu- 

4 nity to apply to participate in the land diversion program 

5 through the end of the certification period under the acreage 

6 limitation program.". 

7 BICE 

8 Sec. 104. Notwithstanding section 602 of the Agricul- 

9 ture and Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1242) and section 

10 101(iK5)(B) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 

11 1441(i)(5)(B)), for purposes of the 1982 crop of rice, such 

12 section 101(i)(5)(B) shall be deemed to read as follows: 

13 "(B) The Secretary shall make land diversion payments 

14 available to producers of the 1982 crop of rice at a rate of 

15 $2.20 per hundredweight for the yield established for the 

16 farm for the rice acreage on the farm which is diverted. Such 

17 land diversion payments shall be made only to producers who 

18 participate in the acreage limitation program for the 1982 

19 crop for rice and who devote to approved conservation uses, 

20 or, if they have planted the 1982 crop before the date of the 

21 enactment of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982, to hay and graz- 

22 ing, 5 per centum of the acreage base for each rice-producing 

23 farm, in addition to any such base required to be devoted to 

24 conservation purposes under the acreage limitation program, 

25 in accordance with land diversion contracts entered into by 
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1 the Secretary with such producers. The Secretary shall pro- 

2 vide producers an opportunity to apply to participate in the 

3 land diversion program through the end of the certification 

4 period under the acreage limitation program.". 

5 TITLE n— ACREAGE LIMITATION AND CROP- 

6 LAND CONSERVATION PROGRAMS FOR 1983 

7 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 

8 WHEAT 

9 Sec. 201. (a) Section 107B(cK3) of the Agricultural Act 
iO of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1445h-l(c)(3)) is amended by striking out 

11 "subsection (eK2)" each place it appears and inserting in lieu 

12 thereof "subsection (eMlKB)". 

13 (b) Section 107B(e) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 

14 U.S.C. 1445b-l(e)) is amended— 

15 (1) in paragraph (1) — 

16 (A) by inserting "(A)" after "(e)(1)", 

17 (B) in the first sentence by striking out "the 

18 Secretary may" and all that follows through the 

19 end of such sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
30 the following: "If producers disapprove a national 

21 cropland conservation program proclaimed for a 

22 crop of Gonunodities under section 204 ot the 

23 Farm Crisis Act of 1982 and if the Secretary de- 

24 termines that the canyover of wheat at the begin- 

25 ning of the marketing year which begins in the 
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1 calendar year of such disapproval exceeds 5 per 

2 centum of the quantity of wheat consumed world- 

3 wide during the one-year period preceding such 

4 marketing year, then the Secretary shall establish 

5 an acreage limitation program for such crop.", 

6 and 

7 (C) in the second sentence by striking out 

8 "or set-aside program", 

9 (2) in paragraph (2)— 

10 (A) in the first sentence — 

11 (i) by striking out "paragraph (1) of this 

12 subsection" and inserting in heu thereof 
18 "subparagraph (A) of this paragraph", and 

14 (ii) by inserting "of not less than 15 per 

15 centum" after "reduction" 

16 (B) in the sixth sentence— 

17 (i) by striking out "(A)" and inserting in 

18 lieu thereof "(i)", and 

19 (ii) by strikmg out "(B)" and inserting 

20 in heu thereof "(ii)", 

21 (C) in the eighth sentence by striking out 

22 "paragraph (1) of this subsection" and inserting in 

23 lieu thereof "subparagraph (A) of this paragraph", 

24 (D) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 

25 ing: "If such an acreage limitation program is an- 
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1 nounced, then the Secretary shall make available 

2 loans and purchases for such crop under subsec- 

3 don (a) of this section at a level which is equal to 

4 105 per centum of the level that would have been 

5 estabhshed for such crop under such subsection 

6 but for the operation of this sentence.", and 

7 (E) by redesignating such paragraph as sub- 

8 paragraph (B), 

9 (3) by striking out paragraph (3) and inserting in 

10 Ueu thereof the following: 

11 "(C) If an acreage limitation program is announced 

12 under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph for a crop of wheat, 

13 then producers may enter into agreements with the Secretary 

14 under which — 

15 "(i) such producers agree to withdraw from pro- 

16 duction (in addition to the acreage withdrawn from 

17 production under subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) 

18 and devote to conservation uses, in accordance with 

19 regulations issued by the Secretary, 15 per centum of 

20 the apphcable acreage base established under subpara- 

21 graph (B) of this paragraph; and 

22 "(ii) the Secretary agrees to make available (in 

23 heu of amounts made available under the last sentence 

24 of subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) loans and pur- 

25 chases to such producers for such crop under subsec- 
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1 tion (a) of this section at a level which is equal to 115 

2 per centum of the level that would have been estab- 

3 lished for such crop under such subsection (without 

4 regard to such sentence) but for the operation of this 

5 subparagraph.", 

6 (4) in paragraph (4) — 

7 (A) in the Brst sentence by striking out 

8 "paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection" and in- 

9 serting in lieu thereof "subpara^aphs (B) and (C) 

10 of this paragraph", 

11 (B) m the second sentence by striking out ", 

12 bay and grazing", 

13 (G) by mserting after the second sentence the 

14 following: "The Secretary shall permit, subject to 

15 such terms and conditions as the Secretary may 

16 prescribe, all or any part of such aerea^ to be 

17 devoted U> hay and grazing.", 

18 (D) in the last sentence by striking out "or 

19 set-aside", and 

20 (E) by redesignating such paragraph as sub- 

21 paragraph (D), 

22 (5) in paragraph (5) — 

23 (A) in the first sentence by striking out "or 

24 set-aside", and 
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1 (B) by redesignating such paragnpfa u para- 

2 graph (2), 

3 (6) in paragraph (6)— 

4 (A) in the first sentence by striking out ", 

5 set-aside acreage,", and 

6 (B) by redesignating such paragraph as para- 

7 graph (3), ajid 

8 (7) by redesignating paragraph (7) as paragraph 

9 (4). 

10 (c) Section 107B(k) of the Agricuitural Act of 1949 (7 

11 U.S.C. 1445b-l(k)) is amended by striking out "subsection 

12 (eK2)" and all that follows through the end thereof and ni- 

13 sorting in lieu thereof "subsection (eKlXA) of this section.". 

14 FEED GBAINS 

15 Sec. 202. (a) Section 105B(cK3) of the Agricultural Act 

16 of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1444d(cH3)) is amended by striking out 

17 "subsection (eK2)" each place it appears and inserting in heu 

18 thereof "subsection (eKlKB)". 

19 (b) Section 105B(e) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 

20 U.S.C. 1444d(e)) is amended— 

21 (1) m paragraph (1) — 

22 (A) by inserting "(A)" after "(eKl)"> 

23 (S) in the first sentence by striking out "the 

24 Secretary may" and all that follows through the 

25 end of such sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
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1 the following: "If producers disapprove a national 

2 cropland conservation program proclaimed for a 

3 crop of commodities under section 204 of the 

4 Farm Crisis Act of 1982 and if the Secretary de- 

5 termmes that the carryover of feed grains at the 

6 beginning of the marketing year which begins in 

7 the calendar year of such disapproval exceeds 18 

8 per centum of the quantity of feed grains utilized 

9 domestically and for export by the United States 

10 during the one-year period preceding such mar- 

11 keting year, then the Secretary shall establish an 

12 acreage limitation program for such crop.", and 

13 (C) in the second sentence by striking out 

14 "or set-aside program", 

15 (2) in paragraph (2) — 

16 (A) in the first sentence — 

17 G) by striking out "paragraph (1) of this 

18 subsection" and insertmg in lieu thereof 

19 "subparagraph (A) of this paragraph", and 

20 (ii) by inserting "of not less than 15 per 

21 centum" after "reduction", 

22 (6) in the seventh sentence — 

23 (i) by striking out "(A)" and inserting in 

24 lieu thereof "(i)", and 
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1 fii) bj striking out "(B)" and insertiiig 

2 in lieu thereof "(ii)", 

3 (C) in the ninth sentence by strikinf^ out 

4 "paragraph (1) of this subsection" and inserting in 

5 lieu thereof "subparagraph (A) of this paragraph", 

6 (D) by adding at the end thereof the foUow- 

7 ing: "If such an acreage limitation program is an- 

8 nounced, then the Secretary shall make available 

9 loans and purchases for such crop under subsec- 

10 tion (a) of this section at a level which is equal to 

11 105 per centum of the level that would have been 

12 established for such crop under such subsection 

13 but for the operation of this sentence.", and 

14 (E) by redesignating such paragraph as suh- 

15 paragraph (B), 

16 (3) by striking out paragraph (3) and inserting in 

17 lieu thereof the following: 

18 "(C) If an acreage limitation program is announced 

19 under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph for a crop of feed 

20 grains, then producers may enter into agreements with the 

21 Secretary under which — 

32 "(i) such producers agree to withdraw from pro- 

23 duction (in addition to the acreage withdrawn from 

24 production under subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) 

25 and devote to conservation uses, in accordance with 
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1 regulations issued by Ae Secretary, 10 per centum of 

2 the applicable acreage base established under subpara- 

3 graph (B) of this paragraph; and 

4 "(ii) the Secretary agrees to make available (in 

5 lieu of amounts made available under the last sentence 

6 of subparagraph (6) of this paragraph) loans and pur- 

7 chases to such producers for such crop under subsec- 

8 tjon (a) of this section at a level which is equal to 110 

9 per centum of the level that would have been estab- 

10 Ushed for such crop under such subsection (without 

11 regard to such sentence) but for the operation of this 

12 subparagraph.", 

13 (4) in paragraph (4) — 

14 (A) by striking out "paragraphs (2) and (3) of 

15 this subsection" and inserting in lieu thereof "sub- 

16 paragraphs (B) and (C) of this paragraph", and 

17 (B) by redesignating such paragraph as sub- 

18 paragraph (D), 

19 (5) in paragraph (5) — 

20 (A) in the first sentence by striking out "or 

21 set-aside", and 

22 (B) by redesignating such paragraph as para- 

23 graph (2), 

24 (6) in paragraph (6)— 
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1 (A) in the first sentence by sbikiiig out ", 

2 set-aside acreage,", and 

3 (B) by redesignating such paragraph as paia- 

4 graph (3), and 

5 (7) by redesignating paragraph (7) as paragraph 

6 (4). 

7 (c) Section 105B(k) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 

8 U.S.C. 1444d(k)) is amended by striking out "subsection 

9 (e)(2)" and all that follows through the end thereof and in- 

10 serting in lieu thereof "subsection (eXD of this seddon.". 

11 COTTON 

12 Sec. 203. Section 103(g)(9)(A) of the Agricultural Act 

13 of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1444(gK9HA)) is amended— 

14 (1) by inserting '%)" after "(9HA)", 

15 (2) in the first sentence by striking out "the Sec- 

16 retary may" and all that foDows through the end of 

17 such sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 

18 ing: "If producers disapprove a national cropland con- 

19 servation program proclumedfor a crop of conunod- 

20 ities under section 204 of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982 

21 and if the Secretary determines that the carryover of 

22 upland cotton at the beginning of the marketing year 

23 which begins in the calendar year of such disapproval 

24 exceeds 4,200,(XX) bales, then the Secretary shall es- 
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i tablisb for such crop a limitation on the acreage plant- 

2 ed to upland cotton.", 

3 (3) in the second sentence by inserting "of not 

4 less than 15 per centum" after "reduction", and 

5 {4) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

6 clauses: 

7 "(ii) If an acreage limitation program is announced 

8 under clause (i) of this subparagraph for a crop of upland 

9 cotton, then the Secretary shall make available loans and 

10 purchases for such crop under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 

11 ticHi at a level widch is equal to 110 per centum of the level 

12 tbat would have been established for such crop under such 

13 paragraph but for the operation of this clause. 

14 "(iii) If such an acreage limitation program is an- 

15 nounced, then producers may enter into agreements with the 

16 Secretary under which — 

17 "{!) such producers agree to withdraw from pro- 

18 duction (in addition to the acreage withdrawn from 

19 production under clause (i) of this subparagraph) and 

20 devote to conservation uses, in accordance with regula- 

21 tions issued by the Secretary, 10 per centum of the ap- 

22 plicable acreage base established under such clause; 

23 and 

24 "(ID the Secretary agrees to make available (in 

25 lieu of amounts made available under clause (ii) of this 
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1 Bubparagraph) loans to such producers for such crop 

2 under paragraph (1) of this subsection at a level which 

3 is equal to 120 per centum of the level that would 

4 have been established for such crop under such puu- 

5 graph (without regard to cUuse (ii) of this subpara- 

6 graph) but for the operation of this clause.". 

7 NATIONAL CBOPLAND C0N8EEVATI0N PEOOEAM 

8 Sec. 204. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of 

9 law, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter in this section 

10 referred to as the "Secretary") shall, for the purpose of fur- 

11 thering the conservation and protection of cropland in the 

12 United States and regulating production of certain agricultur- 

13 al commodities which move preponderantly in interstate and 

14 foreign commerce, proclaim a national cropland conservation 

15 program for each of the 1983, 1984, and 1985 crops of all 

16 commodities the price of which is supported by the Secretary 

17 under the Agricultural Act of 1949, other than milk and 

18 honey. Under the program, the Secretary shall provide that 

19 the producer of any commodity covered by the proclamation 

20 (1) shall not exceed (A) 85 per centum of the acreage on the 

21 farm normally planted to such commodity, as determined by 

22 the Secretary and adjusted as deemed necessary by the Sec- 

23 retEU7 to be fair and reasonable among producers, or (B) such 

24 greater percentage thereof as the Secretary may establish 

25 with respect to any such commodity, after taking into consid- 
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1 eratioD the estimated stocks of the oommodity in the United 

2 States (including the qualities of such stocks) and stocks in 

3 foreign countries which would be available for the period cov- 

4 ered by the proclamation to assure the majntenance of ade- 

5 quate but not excessive stocks in the United States to provide 

6 a continuous and stable supply of the commodity needed in 

7 the United States and in foreign consuming countries, and for 

8 purposes of national security, and (2) shall devote the balance 

9 of the acreage on the farm normally planted to such commod- 

10 ity to such conservation uses as the Secretary may by regula- 

11 tion prescribe. For purposes of this subsection, the following, 

12 as determined by the Secretary, shall not be considered acre- 

13 age on the farm normally planted to such oommodity: 

14 (1) acreage on the farm devoted to the production 

15 of quota peanuts; 

16 (2) acreage on the farm equal to any tobacco 

17 acreage allotment established for the farm under the 

18 Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; and 

19 (3) acreage on the farm devoted to the production 

20 of commodities which are subject to marketing agree- 

21 menta or orders under the Agricultural Marketing 

22 Agreement Act of 1937. 

23 (b) The Secretary shall make the proclamation required 

24 by subsection (a) not later than June 1 of the calendar year 

25 preceding the calendar year in which the commodities cov- 
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1 ered by the prochunation will be harvested. Not later than 

2 July 1 following the issuance of the proclamation, the Secre- 

3 t&ry shall conduct a referendum, by secret ballot, of produc- 

4 era engaged in the production (rf commoditieB which are cov- 

5 ered by the proclamation and which will be harvested during 

6 the calendar year in which the referendum is held, to deter- 

7 mine whether such producers are in favor of or opposed to 

8 the program so proclaimed. The Secretaiy shall proclaim the 

9 results of the referendum within thirty days after the date on 

10 which it is held and if more than forty-five percent of the 

1 1 producers voting in the referendum vote against the program, 

12 the Secretary shall proclaim that the program will not be in 

13 effect with respect to commodities which are covered by Uie 

14 proclamation and which will be harvested in the calendar 

15 year immediately following the calendar year in which the 

16 referendum is held. 

17 (c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law — 

18 (1) If producers voting in the referendum held 
18 under subsection (b) approve die nations] cropland con- 

20 servation program proclaimed by the Secretary, (A) the 

21 level of loans and purchases for commodities covered 

22 by the proclamation shall be not less than 110 per 

23 centum of the loan and purchase level therefor which 

24 would otherwise apply under the Agricultural Act of 

25 1949, as announced iu advance by the Secretary before 
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1 the date of the referendum, and (B) any producer of 

2 any commodity subject to the provisions of subsection 

3 (a) who, with respect to the crop covered by the proc- 

4 lamation, exceeds 85 per centum {or any increased per- 

5 centa^ eatablished by the Secretary) of the acreage on 

6 the farm normally planted to the commodity, shall not 

7 be eligible, during the calendar year in which the com- 

8 modity is harvested and during the two immediately 

9 succeeding calendar years, (i) for loans, purchases, pay- 

10 ments, or other beneHts under the Agricultural Act of 

11 1949 or the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 

12 Act, (ii) for financial assistance under the ConsoUdat«d 

13 Farm and Rural Development Act, (iii) for financial as- 

14 sistance under the Emergency Agricultural Credit Ad- 

15 justment Act of 1978, (iv) for crop insurance under the 

16 Federal Crop Insurance Act, or (v) for financial assist- 

17 ance or other benefits for conservation purposes under 

18 the SoU Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 

19 The Secretary may, however, provide by regulation for 

20 exceptions to the provisions of the preceding sentence 

21 with respect to a producer to the extent the producer 

22 establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 

23 producer unintention^y or unknowingly exceeded the 

24 appUcable percentage under clause (B) of such sen- 

25 tence. 
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1 (d) The Secretary shall issue such regulations as may be 

2 necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 

3 CONPOBHINO AUENDHENTS 

4 Sec. 205. (a) Section 1101(4) of the Agriculture and 

5 Food Act of 1981 (7 U.S.C. 1308<4)) is amended by striking 

6 out "a set-Mide or" and inserting in lieu thereof "an". 

7 <b) Section 113 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 

8 U.S.C. 1445h) is amended by striking out "a set-aside or" 

9 "each pUce it appears and inserting in lieu thereof "an". 

10 (c) Section 1001 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 

11 1977 (7 U.S.C. 1309) is repealed. 

12 SCOPE OF APPLICATION 

13 Sec. 206. The amendments made by this title shall not 

14 apply to the 1982 crop of wheat, feed grains, and upland 

15 cotton. 

16 TITLE m— FARM STOEAGE FACILITY LOAN 

17 PROGRAM 

18 FABM 8TOBAOE FACILITT LOAN PBOGBAH 

19 Sbc. 301. The second sentence of section 40i) of the 

20 Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 

21 714b(h)) is amended by inserting before the period the follow- 

22 ing: ": And provided further, That the Corporation shall 

23 guarantee loans made to grm growers by legally organized 

24 lending institulionB for the construction or purchase of faciti- 

25 ties for the storage of grain harvested by such growers, 
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1 except that not more than 90 per centum of the amount of 

2 principal and interest of any loan may be guaranteed and, in 

3 the aggregate, not more than $250,000,000 of principal and 

4 interest may be guaranteed in any fiscal year". 

5 TITLE IV— BARTER OF AGfilCULTURAL COMMOD- 

6 ITIES FOR STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATE- 

7 RIALS AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

8 BABTEB OF AOBICULTCBAL COMMODITIES FOB STBATEQIC 

9 AND CRITICAL UATEBIAL8 AND PETBOLEUM PBODUCTS 

10 Sec. 401. (a) Section 4<h) of the Conunodity Credit 

11 Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714h(h)) ia amended — 

12 (1) in the fourth sentence — 

13 (A) by striking out "is authorized," and in- 

14 serting in lieu thereof "shall, to the masimum 

15 extent practicable, in consultation with the Secre- 

16 tary of State, and", and 

17 (B) by striking out "to", 

18 (2) in the seventh sentence by striking out "Sec- 

19 retary of the Treasury" and inserting in lieu thereof 

20 "Administrator of GeDend Services", and 

21 (3) by inserting after the seventh sentence the fol- 

22 lo'ning: "If the volume of petroleum products stored in 

23 the Strategic Petroleum Reserve is less than the level 

24 estahhshed under section 154 of the Energy Policy and 

25 Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6234), then tlie Gorpora- 
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1 tion shall, to the maximuin extent practicable, with the 

2 approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, and in consul- 

3 tatioa -mth the Secretary of Energy and the Secretary 

4 of State, accept petroleum products produced abroad in 

5 exchange for agricultural commodities acquired by the 

6 Corporation and shall transfer such petroleum prod- 

7 ucts, wiUiout reimbursement, to the Secretary of 

8 liiiflrgy to be placed in such Reserve. Insofar as practi- 

9 cable, in effecting exchanges imder the preceding sen- 

10 tence, normal commercial trade channels shall be uti- 

11 lized.". 

12 BBPOBT 

13 Sec. 402. Not later than ninety days after the date of 

14 the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 

15 submit to the Congress a report which contains a descripticni 

16 of the status of programs being carried out under section 4(h) 

17 of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 

18 U.S.C. 714b<h)) and other provisions of law with respect to 

19 the barter or exchange of commodities owned by the Com- 

20 modity Credit Corporation for materials and products pro- 

21 duced in foreign countries. 

22 TITLE V— EMBEGENCY AORICULTUBAL GHBDIT 

23 BBIEBOBNCT AOBIOULTDBAL OBBDIT 

24 Sbc. 501. (a) Section 202 of the Emergency Agricultur- 

25 al Credit Adjustment Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. prec. 1961) is 
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1 &meBded by striking out "The Seoretaj^ of Agriculture may" 

2 and insertiiig in lieu thereof "The Secretary of Agriculture 

3 shall". 

4 {bKD Section 207(b) of the EinergeD(^ Agricultural 

5 Credit Adjustment Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. prec. 1961) is 

6 amended — 

7 (A) by striking out "$400,000" and inserting in 

8 lieu thereof "$200,000", and 

9 (B) by striking out "$650,000" each place it ap- 

10 pears and inserting in lieu thereof "$450,000". 

11 (2) The amendments made by paragraph (1) shall not be 

12 construed to affect any loan insured or guaranteed before the 

13 date of the enactment of this Act. 

14 (c) Section 211 of the Emergency Agricultural Credit 

15 Adjustment Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. prec. 1961) is amended by 

16 striking out "September 30, 1982" and inserting in lieu 

17 thereof "September 30, 1983". 

18 TITLE VI— AGRICULTtJRAL EXPORTS 

19 AOBICULTtTBAL BXPOBT CBBDIT BETOLVINO FUND 

20 Sec. 601. It is the sense of the Congress that for fiscal 

21 year 1983 not less than $1,000,000,000 should be made 

22 available to the Agricultural Export Credit Revolving Fund 

23 established under section 4(d) of the Food for Peace Act of 

24 1966(7U.8.C. 1707a<d)). 
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1 OBAIH SALES TO DNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST BEPUBLIC8 

2 Sec. 602. It is the sense of the Congress that, as soon 

3 as practicable after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

4 Secretary of Agriculture should take action to initiate negoti- 

5 adoos with the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

6 Republics to establish a multiyear agreement under which 

7 such Government would purchase grun produced in the 

8 United States. 

9 TITLE Vn— WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 

10 AGRICULTURE 

11 WHITE HOUSE CONFBEBNCE ON AGBICULTUBE 

12 Sec. 701. (a) The President is requested to convene a 

13 White House Conference on Agriculture, not later than one 

14 year after the date of the enactment of this Act, to sftidy 

15 current problems in the agricultural sector of the economy 

16 and to develop recommendations for legislation and adminis- 

17 trative action regarding short-term and long-term solutions to 

18 such problems. 

19 (b) The President is requested to appoint members of 

20 the White House Conference on Agriculture from among — 

21 (1) heads of organizations comprised of producers 

22 of agricultural commodities, 

23 (2) representatives of the banking industry, 
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1 (3) representatives of businesses which , provide 

2 services, or produce goods, used by producers of a^- 

3 cultural conunodities, 

4 (4) heads of organizations representing the inter- 

5 ests of consumers, and 

6 (5) producers of agricultural commodities. 

7 (c) The White House Conference on Agriculture shall 

8 submit a report to the President and to the Congress, not 

9 later than one year after the members of such Conference are 

10 first appointed, containing recommendations developed under 

11 subsection (a). 
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Honorable G (Klka) d 



Deal Ht. ChalrM 



June 9, 1982 ■ 



long for this are stated 1 
tiea he testified before yc 
nary of the bill's ptovlsl 

cussed, Hr. Chaltman, H.R. 

jtes could be applicable I 
outcome of the 



reage, 



, It 1 



islble 



s lot 



have on the domestic llvestocli. econony. The long-run Inpsct 

wjuld have upon agricultural production In other countrtea a 

but cannot be neasuted. Increasing loan rates and contlouou 

reduction pcograiu eatabllshed In the bill wuld signal our co^ietltois 

overseHB that Chey could profitably expand production. 

Recognizing all of these caveats, we attach our estimates of the coats 
that uould be associated with the enactment of H.R. 6274. The eatlnates 
iacludei (1) a coMpariaon of outlays betveen our Karch baseline (the mst 
recent one) and H.R. 6274; (2) the changes In Caaiodltr Credit Corporation 
(CCC) outlaya reaultlag from H.R. 6Z74; and (3) the aesuaptlons uaed lo 
naking the estimates. Our eatinates Indicate that CCC outlays would be 
larger In fiscal years 1983 and 1986, and lower lo fiscal years 1984 and 
1985. The total outlay savings are estimatad to be $138 allllon through 
fiscal years 19S3-S6. The estlnstes do not include other costs that would 
be associated with H.R. 6274 such as Che requirement to offer the econoalc 
emergency loan program. 
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I realize that one other esClisate of R.R. 62 


A shOHB greater aavlnga than 


ours. This Is due to many factotB, such as 


he oee of a different baseline 


in making coat eomparlaonB , different asaunp 


Ions concerning the acceptance 


of referenda each year, and levels of parClc 


patlon In the various typea of 


progtans and loan rates offered. Accordlngl 


, I have aaked my staff to neet 


at the earllcBt posBlble tine, with your Bta 


f aod ansuer any quesclone that 


you nay have. 




Mr. aialman, ue appreciate this opportunity 


to respond to your request 


and look focvard to irorklng with you lo the 


uture. While ve nay have 



different views on the merits of H.R. 627A, v 

lou grain and cotton prices and the intact they hav 

raacbers . 



BILLUK G. LESHER 
^slstant Secretary 
for Economica 



Membera of House Agriculture Condttee 
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(Mi 


Uion 


Dollars) 






FY 


83 


JL. 




85 


86 


Total 


Wheat 


+502 


+91 




-194 


+375 


■ +774 


Feed Grains 


-53 


-750 




-158 ■ 


+558 


-403 


Upland Cotton 


-4 


-227 




-24& 


-130 


-607 


Rice 


+6 


+43 




+24 


+25 


+98 


Total 


+151 


-843 




-574 


■ +828 


-138 
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Referenda would pass for 1983 crop, fill for 1984 and 1985 crept. 

Announced loan rates (before adjustment) would not be less than those of the 
previous ye»r for corn and wheat. Announced loan rates for rice and cotton 
would be per fomula. 

Hln'taui target prices. 

Participation In acreage Itnitatlon and additional inversion are as 



Jc. Reduct. (1) 
Partlcip. (tl 
Acres Reduced (nil.) 
Add. Olv. (t) 
hrtlc 1%) 
Acres {nil.} 

Upland Cotton: 
AcTTeJuci. (Xl 
Partlcip. (I) 
Acres Reduced (ail.) 
Add. Div. (t) 
Partfc (t) 
Acres (oil.) 

Rice 

^Ac. Reduct. (5) 

Partlclp. K) 

Acres Reduced (nil.) 
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TESTIMOtn FOR HAavIH MEEK 
AMERICAN AGRICniTDRE MOVEKEKT, IHC. 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
id Heabers of the CoBBtctee. He spprlclaCie the 
apportunlCy to once again appear before your coimltcee to dlscuas the 
problems In Agriculture. He are pleaied with the prompt hearings on the 
Farm Crisis Act b; the Full Agriculture Caamlttee. Ha vant to also 
thank all the spoasoc's of this leglslatloD far being caocemed enough 
CO try and Improve prices and adjust the Inadequate 1981 Farm Bill. 

He hope InptovHiient can be made In this legislation to bring It 
Into line with the tremendous needs tn the farm sector. 

Famers have historically disagreed with getting a direct payment 
frm the goverment. A 5 percent paid diversion as Indicated In the 
Farn Crlsla Act Is not sufficient to warrant participation In the aet- 
aslde. He feel very strongly that the incentives for participation In 
the dlvarsloa programa be centered around higher loan rates. He feel 
tbst the regular loan rate (9 months} should be set minimum at the OSDA 
full cost of production level for each conaodity. (shich will be 
approximately 70 percent parity varying hetueaa conaoditteB.) 

CSDA 1982 COST OF FJtODUCTtOH 



For instance; Wheat 


5.61 


feed grain (com) 


3.39 


upland cotton 


.10 



soybeans 6.11 

The reserve entry loan level should be tndeied to the regular loan 
: IS percent above that level. The 3-yesr reserve should have no 
Interest charged to the producers vith storage charges paid by CCC. The 
reasons for the additional Incentive is to aasure the uorld that an 
adequate Inventory of food exists. The American faraer should not psy 

ist of storing eveCTOne's food Inventory. 

The set-aside requiraientB to provide a realistic supply asaageicnC 

i DOt be political; but, set by a formula to protect the producer 

niBumer from surplus or ahortsges. He feel the set-aside percent 

1 be Indexed to the beginning stock inveatoty, published January 1 
by DSDA. Below you can aee our reeoBoendatlon as a possible solution. 

Ub«ac ' 

If the beginning atock Inventory is bdov 750 million bushels, 
there shall be no set-aside for that crop year. 

850 mUlion - 11^ 

950 million - ISX 
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Corn - 1 bUllon busheli - no sct-asida. 

1,250 Bllllon ' lOX 

1,500 Billion - ISI 

1,650 ■Illlon - 201 

SlBllar set-asldea for all feed grains and cotton. 

If the produce! does not participate In the anaounced set-aalde: 
they shall oat be eligible for any goveroBeat prograB. 

We feel that a oatlonuide referendua will give the producers an 
opportunity to help deteralne agrlcull:ure policy In this country. At 

OUT prograas. Farmers themselves should be able to have direct input to 
Bake vital decisions pertalnlog to their livelihood. MandUory seC- 
aaldes and higher loan ratea, ox all-out production and lou price supports 
are questions chat could be ansiiered once and for all by producers 
thoaselvee through a nationwide referendun. The nationulde refereodua 
wuld prove to he a very valuable tool, not only by setting pollcjr, but 
as a baroaetei during agriculture debate. 

Much debate has centered around established and funding a revollng 
fund In the CCC to finance exports. He feel In certain altuatlons, 
export credits and financing ia necessary. Through the tl 480, we have 
available sselBtance for ecommlcally dereased counties, as well as, for 
those suffering dlaaatera. U« feel the credit Bales should be made to 
tboae countries with repaynent ability and not used only aa a tool to 
Increaae exporta. Exports uitbout s price hurts our economy and producers 
severely. While our exporta have increased 1,200 percent, net fsim 
Incoae has fallen to record lows. The facts spealc for Cheoaelvee. The 
tine has come for the U.S. to establish s Rational Agriculture Policy. 
We must stop exporting agriculture coBBodltes below their cost of productloo. 
He have to establlah a fair price for producers and consuners alike, ao 
to guarantee adequate aupplles at a reasonable price. With agriculture 
policy built around food exports, producers cannot continue to suffer 
the effects of using food as a foreign policy weapon. Bobargoes, sanctions 
and trade restrictions, disrupt our aarkets, depress our prices and 
destroy any chance of aupply dooand working. Our production Bust be for 
sale at a price to whomever has the means to purchase it. During tines 
of foreign policy declslona, the price should be increased Instead of a 
cut-off of agriculture salea. 

He feel that a complete review and restructuring of agriculture 
lending policies should be carried out. Hew and innovative lending 
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policies should replace the antiquated policies that have existed since 
the cceatloa of the Earners Home AiSmlnistTation. The county boards that 
hold the destiny of famers In their hands should be elected by referenduiii 
to serve on the boards. 

the EcoDonic Bnecgency Loan Program should be Inplemented Immediately. 
We feel it unfortunate that Congress saw fit to continue and fund the 
progtam uith the Secretary of Agriculture UDwilllng to cacry out the 
intent of Congress. The $100,000.00 limit od operating loans la no 
longer adequate to secvlce the needs of producers during the 1980*s. 

All of the above pueposals Hill stabllze and prevent further deterio- 
ration of the "fanlly fern" agriculture in this country. 

Boh ue will discuss a pueposal that uill bring economic health back 
to this nation through Agriculture. 

The Anerican Agriculture Havenent feels the following steps should 
be taken limediately to solve the problons In agriculture. 

1. The regular loan rate should be Increased to the full cost of 
production including land for all etorable comsioditles and milk. 

2. Htthln a reasonable time frame, this should be insieased to a 
level of 90 ;percent parity. 

3. By utilizing the loan program, the govemnent outlays Hill be 
recoverable costs paid back, plus interest. The loan vlll be 
the incentive to participate In all set-sei4e progrsns (supply 
Bsnagemeat) by producing uhaC Is needed in the nsrket place, we 
can nalntain an adequate reserve for the United States and vorld 
and avoid price depressing over-production. 

The target payments, dleaster prograas, emergency loan programs can 
all be phased cut, vith huge savings to the Federal Government. All 
fermeTS need Is a fair price in the market place. 
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Concarnlng The Vtim Crlsli Act ol 1982 

Subaicted By 

David Oaflngei, BxccuElva DlracCor 



Hay 25, 1982 



Che 



Hr. Qialrman, genClBBBD of tha CoiBid.tCea, af n*a« I* Divld Oeflnger. 
I as Executive Director of Souch lexai Coccon and Grain Aaaoclation «ich of- 
fices In Victoria, Texas. The oiganliatlon la a certified produce! orgaoliB- 
tlon which represents an spproxiaiate menberahlp of 6,500 cotton and grain pro- 
ducers In a tuenty-tuo county area of South Texas. A large portion of the 
association area of representation lies ulChln close proximity or is bound by 
the Culf of Mexico. This region of the State Is most often referr 
Coastal Bend and Che Upper Coast of Texas. On behalf of our menbershlp, I 
would like to express our sincere appreciation for being allowed to present 



ur area farm producers, like nosl 
uere economic situation which Is 
e of the fact that Congress recoj 
erested In helping to alleviate t 
rm Crisis Act of 1982, we have mi 



However, in regards 
Ich dictate that we mu 



In regards to the 1982 paid diversion section of the proposed legislation, 
this progran would be entirety too late to be of any benefit to our ares. The 
ComciiCCee may remember that on March 16 of this year, we presented Cestinany 
before this body regarding late farm program announcements by the U.S.D.A. 
Our area's pre-plantlng activity begins as early as November. Planting Is gen- 
erally complete by early March and harvesting of corn and grain sorghum will 
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be in full process by July 4th, »ltb coCCdd harvest beginning In late August 
oc eacly September. 

Id oui testlnony of March 16, we stated that it would be of aid to our 
producers and would entice greater sres participation io Che current farm pro- 
gram. If the U.S.D.A. could Id some way relnburse producers vho were adversely 
affected by Che lata program ■nnauncenaDt . We were auggesCIng, In this state- 
ment. Chat diversion paymenta be made Co these producers. Ac that CLne, we 
would have supported a blanket diversion for all producers If Chat had been 
Che dlrecClon of this ComiCtee. Neither the Coimittee nor the U.S.D.A. , how- 
ever, chose to proceed with this suggestion until the Farm Crisis Act of 19B2 

IC has been some two months since our previous testimony has been presen- 
ted. Our producers are firmly coamltted Co their fam decisions for 19SZ. In 
fsct, in many Instances, the date of certif icaclon for fsni program partlcipa- 

farmers are effectively barred from participation Id any paid diversion program 

as guidellned in Che Farm Crisis Act of 1982. 

;anization agrees in principal 
uDdet Che proposed Act, how- 

ty specific, rather than encoapaes 
In other words, each coomodlty 
ch other aa Co how Chelr speci- 

ly, Che number of needed votes for 

ron 551 Co 2/3 voce ot 671. 

: of up to $250 mllllDD In loans for 
uld also oppose this ides. One 



Regarding the nationwide referendum, ou 
wlch this ides. Relative to the specific gu 
ever, ue would have Co oppose the procedure 
opinion that ai^ referendum should be comnod 
Che complete scope of agricultural productio 
group should be able to vote independently o 
fie comaodlty should be directed. Additions 
approval of the referendiB should be raised 

In reference to Che 
conscruction of on-farm a 
of the major problens being experienced in agricultur 






e gigant 
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:ie« which are effecClvaly serving to depresB narket prl- 
>luses hflwe been accumulated through goverranent progriBi 
idlty itotage and gouernnental policy such as the enbar- 
jWRsloQ of market negotlaCiDna. Dictating that the goveim- 
rantees for on-fam storage would Increase the federal bud- 
:r govermnent pcograa uhlch would encourage maintenance 






goes concept and su 
uent supply loan gu 

of conmodlty surpluses. 

In regards to the Economic Energeocy U 
ly expresses no opinion. 

Relative to the White House Conference 
this concept, lit is our belief that suffici 
Co analyze agriculture's problems. We feel 
of Che econoBlc iltuatlon nou being experienced In agi 
lation. Basing our feelj 



s of E 



1 foe 



1 that 



culture as well ■■ ths 
IB upon past eatperlcn- 
:e Hill be financially 
ilready being proposed. 
1 ci»ieepcs «a an alter- 
support Che ides chat 



costly and yield feu, if any, solutions beyond those 

Our organization uould aggressively support sevi 
native to Che Parn Crisis Act of 1982. First, ue woi 
the Agricultural Credit Revolving Fund receive an appropriation of it lease 
one billion dollars. Additionally, the Secretary of Agriculture should be 
directed to survey and expedite bartering of U. S. Governaent-ouned agricul- 
tural cooBodities for strategic maCerialB. These two concepts are expressed 
in the Fam Citsis Act of 1982. 

In addition, however, ue would suggest that governmental policy be Co 
encourage a stable and dependable export market for Aiterlcan produced agrlcu' 
tural comnodlties. Also, the Secretary of Agriculture should be Inatrucced 
CO divert more acres under the existing fan program guides and that he exer- 
cise his option to make land diversion payments available in 1983 to increasi 
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fam proEratn particl[wtlon. LRStly, «e vould ask that all fstm program 
announcements be made prior to Hovenbcr 1 of the year previous to the 
year when they are Co become effective. 

On behalf of South Texas Cotton and Ccaln Association, I again ex- . 

tunity to express our views. He respectfully ask that you oppose the FarB 
Crisis Act of 19B2. Thank you. 



9T-90S 0-82— 
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STATEHENT OF LYMII BLROD 
ASSOCIATED MIIJ( PRODUCER, ISC. 

SAN AHTOHIO, TEXAS 78!B4 



Ab IOC la ted 
dlveralfcd 
years old. ] 
the County 



ll Lynn Blrod. I llv> 
II. I am an Aailatant 
.Ik Producers, Incorporated 
irm In central Oklahoma. 
iwlng up kna*-high co< 
ind State Agricultural 



Serenade Drlva, San 
General Manager of 
born and raised on e 

While my father was serving on 
istmcnt Act Cosnlttesi. H« had 






thar 



1 thoss days ■ 



aftei 



II I worksd, 
'ogram to settle 



:ion, those with family 



I think, in t 
fams. The few v 
in our county were, almost without exceptio 
capital to help get them established. It was a new era. Prior to 

World War II, young couples had been able to begin farming with very 
little capital, with raaionabla chances for a successful lifetime 



For 30 years now I have been involved directly In management of 
milk marketing cooperatives beginning in relatively small 
cooperatives that are now a part of either Hid-Amerlca Dairymen or 
Associated Hllk Producers, Incorporatsd. milk marketing cooperatives 
that were built through consolidation of existing small associations 
that had quickly become as obsolete as the small diversified farms. 



My 



: 20 y 



Ben directly related to the 



1 not on entity sepai 
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We have wltnei 
•peda 1 ized 



dry I 



\r II we have seen the number of farms selling milk 
from 3.S million down to we'll below 300,000 today. 
LB Fabruary edition of U.G.D.A. "MilK Production', 
>e concluded that more than 95 percent of the O.S, 
ipply now originatea on no mora than 131,000 farms, 
a rapid transition to a highly commercial, highly 



ivs been securing in most of the U.S. farm commoditiea . 
product originates in high- caah- flow, 
irge-volume businesB operations. This is a new world, 
lusceptible to diaaater from nonexistent profit margins than 
ras of the 30's that required very small caah 






emphasize the 



My testimony today Is Intended t 
iranediate recognition of the farm crisis and its basic cause, 
cause of the crisis is eicessive overall agricultural out 
Emergency bandaids such as are provided by H.R. 6274 are imperi 
to preserve the life o£ the patient, but beyond that, exter 
further treatment and rehabilitation will be nacasaary if Amei 
Agriculture is to perEortn the functions in our economy that 
generally anticipated. I have a few suggestions on the perlmetei 
the further treatment and rehabilitation process. I would rai 
question about one specific provision of H.R. 6274: 

"If the crisis is indssd a result of too 
much total agricultural output, why should we 
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permit haying and grazing upon the acras «et 

It must be reeognlEsd that all of animal agriculture is in 
trouble too. and the dairy crisis, at least, is a direct result of 
unneeded resources from other commodities spilling over into milk 
production. 

In undergraduate agricultural economics courses, many years ago 
I had ejteneive exposure to professors who where firmly convinced 
that the depression of the 1930'b was "farm led and farm bred'. They 
believed that this country could not survive its experiment in 
democratic government through another depression of the depths 
experienced in the 3a's. They provided a rationale that included 
many reasons why the individual farm operator-manager is unable to 
respond to commodity price changes in the way that classical 
economists believe they should. They were convince^ that the 
individual farm operator is under such economic directives to 

agricultural economy, is bankruptcy for individual farmers and 
agrl-binlnessea associated with them. 

For 40 years U.S. policy dealt with this perennial farm problem, 
which was the capacity of American agriculture to overproduce raarket 



competition, for forty years, except during 
in agricultural productive capacity brought 
rity to the farms. The price atabilization 
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programs maintained profits for efficiant producer* but could not 
ouBtaln th« inefficient or small operations that were not coapetive 
in conmercial marketa ■ Thus, we had a veritable revolution, over 
time, displacing people involuntarily from their farnia and ways of 
life. For most of those years, oEf-farm opportunities were 
relatively plentiful. That is not the case today. The exodus will 
be resumed lAen the general econoiny recovers ■ 

The artificially induced acreage reduction, along with excellent 
off-farm opportunities brought about a false sense of food security 
in the public view and even in the academic view. There is a general 
assumption that efficient U.S. agricultural production will continue 
at high rates regardlesa of ccaranodity price levels. That assumption 

The pursuit of rational agricultural policy to meet long-term 
public interest objectives cams to be highly unpopular. Ridicule by 
the press about any aystera providing payments for 'not producing' 
proved eventually to be the downfall of our government farm programs. 
Youngstars in the agricultural economic departments found It much 
more pleasant to deal with computer analysis and high level 
intellectual debate justifying free narXets. free trade, unfsttered 
agriculture and "lalssee faire* as a desirable farm policy than to 
seriously examine our atomistic farm structure and its helplessness 
in a "free-matXet". 

I have copies of an editorial written by Milliam S. McNamee, 
publisher of Southweit Parni Preaa, in the April 29, 1982 issue 
entitled 'Its Tine To Admit We Here Wrong" which I would like to 
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> you for thoughtfu: 



Hy writing on the BUbJi 
alarm I felt over the 
programs and launch 
fence- row-to- fence- row plant: 
demand accale rated to the 
leachSB on the backs of 
press. It was an irresponsibi 
the ongoing programs that i 

Ho one can argue that th< 
gains, nor that substantial 
to consumers. But the best i 
agricultural system Xnown 

off. 



lect was amplified in 1973 t: 



reading. Several of the Ideas that he 
ne to tine over the years eince 1973. 



old farm 

the promising bright new world of 
ig. It was a glorious day when world 
point that we no longer had farmers as 
public, as was being portrayed by the 
I and uninfomed press that discredited 
■e so succassful, not only in terns of 

lystem had not accompli shad afficiency 



1 had 



rough t 



narket 



the history of man was vulnerable to 
umers and taxpayars were being "ripped 



I think most farmers are in Bgraament that our fiscal policies 
as of January 1961 ware leading us to ruin and that federal deficit 
spending simply had to be stopped. They understand that the 
agricultural program costs are part of that deficit and even though 
ralatlvaly small, must withstand tests of public necessity along with 
all Other government expenditures. But at some point the mythology 
of free Barkats as a desirable goal for agriculture nust be debunked. 
Whether agriculture can sustain its capacity to do what we aipact It 
to do while the public stake In the future of agriculture is 
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reestabllsheili remain* to ba ssan. What la needed ia in-depth and 
on-going inquiry, with reapectability, if you pleasa, into the public 
interest in the atructure of agriculture, and then, metlculaua 
development of agricultural policy conslatsnt with thoae intereata. 
Thia is a long tarm undertaking tihich ahould have held and should nov 
hold highaat priority in the agricultural economica departmenta of 

Hot enough ia known about the public interest in a healthy 
agriculture nor indeed about the present or future daairable 
structure of limerican agriculture. Our present policies demanding 
maximum production from each farm is inflicting psnnanent and 
inexcusable waste of our soil, energy and water resources. 
Agriculture ia contributing little to tax rsvenues. Agrl-businooo is 
at a atandstill. These are all matters of public interest now and to 
future generations, but the impacts have not been quantified. 

One characteristic of the farm problem is that even though 
farmers go out of business, farms seldom do. It is not known how 
long the critical farm economic situation can continue without 
serioualy reducing agricultural output. Seme economiats say total 
farm output will remain high for years as land passes into hands of 
surviving larger farms. We do not know how this will work out in the 
high cash-cost world of today. It la dangerous not to know. 

Concentration of agricultural production into larger and larger 
business units accompanies each wave of farm businesa failures. The 
public interest impact of that trend is not understood either. 
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we don't know enough about i^at Fm.H.A. lending policies ehouia 
be. It seems unacceptable to me that Fm.H.A. lending policies can 
determine what will be produced, where it will be produced, and who 
will produce it. On the other hand, it eeenn ridiculous that Fm.H.A. 
loan supervisors can continue to compete for scarce money supplies to 
sponsor new dairy operations, long after the mllX price support 
program has encountered serious over-supply problems. The loan 
supervisors are choosing dairy loans because dairy offers the best 
current prospect of satisfactory repayment, 

These are some of the answers that are critically needed. 
Farmer statesmen are challenged to create concensus- forming forums 
within their conmodities and coordinating mechanisms to involve 
acsdemis and agri-busineaa and to Involve all major commodity 
producers in formulating a rational farm and food policy with a sense 
of direction. 

Until this is accomplished our farm policy will continue to be 
determined by politically placed individuals with no understanding of 
the requirements of an efficient food production and distribution 
system nor of its importance to the nation. 

In the meantime, the emergency interim step now needed is an 
effective program of production restraint. To oppose "production 
restraints" is to expose gross ignorance of the desperate state of 
our farm economy, and its underlying causa. Providing meaningful 
incentives to insure adequate land retirement is imperative if a 
massive wave of farm bankruptcies is to be prevented. 

Thank you for listening to my opinions. 
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)^ 



C3o!!}i-usEia ©rdiid Pro Juccrs Assoeisj^Son 

AURORA. NEBRASKA 






I thlik ths Sscretjiiry of Agriculture s'.-'juld be required to announce 
fcj Aue. 1 fheth.er or not there would be a set-asids for wheat and tj 
Kcv, 1 vl-ethsriOr not th^re would te a sst-eslds gor corn. This would 
et,eeur''ge participation. 



E^ 



This ^sy not bo exactly whst you wanted In the wsy of a ftn^xii 
r.repered statement. We have not seen the bill In It's entireety sc 
our or£;snlz6ticn has not been able to stu3y It ani :r.EVa reoo-mende 



rA 
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Gurley.tJE 691''1 



National W.I.F.E., (Women Involved in Farm Economics) wishes 
to voice its support in favor of the Farm Crisis Act. All of our 
local and state presidents have been contacted and all members feel 
that this legislation is a step in the right direction in helping 

President Reagan and Secretary Block maintain that when the 
economic recovery takes olaoe, farmers will benefit and the 
I98I Farm Bill and the 15« setaside are all that is necessary. 
W.I.F.F. firmly believes that a strong and lasting economic recovery 
will not take place until farmers receive a profitable price for 
their commodities. Agricultural commodities and other raw materials 
such as oil, minerals and timber are the only real wealth our 
society has and when these same agricultural products are consistent- 
ly being sold for 50?S of their value, no total economic balance 

What good are exports that are sold at ^0^ of their worth? 
What good are more federal loans if the farmer has no hope of ever 
paying them back? What good is a. morctoriura on foreclosures this 
year, if these farmers will be no better able to meet their pay- 
ments next year or the year after? 

Farmers are cverproducing because the price per unit of pro- 
duction is ao low he must squeeze every possible bushel, etc.. out 
of the land he farms in order to lower his cost of production 
and perhaps have a hope of breaking even. Put the proper mechan- 
isms into place for a profit in agriculture and many other problems 
such as loss of topsoil, over use of underground water, and burden- 
some surpluses will take of themselves. Nationwide, agriculture 
lost $72 billion in I98I because of the depressed prieea. The taxes 
that would have been generated, if this $72 billion had been eamedd 
would have wiped out the $100 billion deficit everyone is so con- 
cerned about. 

W.l.F.E. urges that your coi 
Crisis Act with all speed and disi 

Secretary of national WIF 



Copies to all members of t 
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FREFAKED STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. REj 

The National Hllk Pioducels Federation 

TBpieaentlnE oearl; all of the leveral hundi' 



Hr. Chairman, you and jDut coomlctee are to be comiended for peiu 
thla oppottimlcy Co be beatd on the "Faca Crisis Act of 1982." Althou 
dairying Is doc on Integral pare of this legislation the dairy InduBCr 
seriously afCected by Che conditions which have pronpted the Introduct 



tlon has never favored a policy of "cheap feed." To some this nay seen 
Blng. Feed constitutes nearly ose half of the cost of producing mlk. 
la our vlex that our agricultural ecoaony la the healchiesc uhen all 
ts are prospering. What ve are finding at the present tlw Is that an 









only e 



Tbsre Is no question chat w 



encly producing nore nllk cbsn iB needed 
tlon, 131.6 billion iba., resulted In 



As general fans leglslBcloa was d< 
dovnHSrd sdJustDent nouid need to be n 



baUiDtlal nunbar of oeiibera of chli couiittee. Our fear 
nagoituda vould demoralize the industry to the point that 
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TUt pedtlos DQ OUT pan m» baMd on Itn (Ignlflcant factor*, ufalcb are 

t»nd to gHvltate Into dairy faraing If ocher typai ol Eamlag appear aa 
prDBlilng, The fact that dairy faming raqulres long hour* and chat nllk auat 

detailing here. 

The second factor, related Co Che above. Is chat historically Che Dairy Prl 

tecauae the Inflated dollars Involved add up Dore quickly Chan earlier 



eleven percent of all marketed nilk. Last year chey vere 9.5 pereenc. Goveci 
nenc purchases for 19S2-S4 vere 25 pereenc of all buccer produced, 36 peccenc 
the cheeae and 53 percenC of Che nonfac dry nllk. 

During Che 1961-62 Darketlng year goveranenc purchases of hoch bucter an< 
nonfac dry nllk exceeded chose of last year, although cheese purctiaBeB were 
leaa. In hoth the 1961-62 and the 1962-63 oarkeclng years govemaent purchisi 
of nonfat dry nllk exceeded one billion pounds; last year they Here 787 nlllii 

let In each of chese Inscances, as uell as In other yaan lo which there 
were aubstanClal build-ups of govemment stocks the situation righted loelf 
ulchln a few years time. In short, the progran had served Ics purpose. Ic h 
assured stability of Income to the dairy farmer, acability of supply and pric 
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year. Ue vers fea 
cent high productlo 



of furchei cuts, milk pcoc 



the dairy industry aa 
Prosraa nhile at the 



billion pou 
982 fron lus 
of these fac 



now projected thus theie Bill 



ncouraglng an .d]ust«nt 



l-i" I 



out o£ dallying If other types of fanning are promiBlng. This Is the concept 
on uhlch the Daley Price Support Progran functions. At the pieaent time one 
can find no incentive for dairy fatners to ahlft to other najoc comiodltles. 
This is undoubtedly the most inportant contributing factor in the difference 
of the effectiveness of the Dairy Pclce Support Progtan to adjust nllk production 
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Id 19B1 and Is WW projected at only 
half of utaac It was thraa y«an ago. 



atow U»t.) 
■ (c«.) 



70 



2.30 



Wbll* we are hopeful that the tecent Increaaea In beef pclceH Hill encourag 
dairy becd culling we «re apprehenalve that low feed prices will only tend to 
encouiage leplaceiHnt by youngai (and possibly Bote productive) helfere. 

The depreaaed copdlCion In tb* rut sf agdcultura hu a second cutting 
edge which ii^acts on dairying. It provides cheap feed Cor tala dairy operations 
It la significant fron out atandpolnt that Che abova table shorn con down 21 
percent, grain sorghua 17 percent, and soybeana 15 percent fron a year ago. 

tlves. It can aae dairying gravitate downward econoalcally so chat it is on 
■ par with the depressed condition of the rest of agriculture. Or Ic can 
strive to bring other coaaoditas back In balance with dairying is It noii exists. 



testlaony the Hatlonsl Hllk Pro 



tion has a long-standing policy of 



the situation which exist 



Islrying today. All o 
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STATEUEMT OF PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, INC. 

BEFORE THE 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE COUHITTEE 

filed June 4, 19B2 

Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., an organization of cotton growers 
producing an average of over two million bales annually from acreage 
In 25 Texas High Plains counties, expresses its strong feeling of 
gratitude toward the co-sponsors who have introduced the Farm Crisis 
Act of 1982, including Committee Chairman Kika de la Garza of Texas 
and the congressmen from our own part of the state, Charles Stenholm, 
Kent Hance and Jack Hlghtower. 

Their efforts to secure changes In the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1981 indicates their true understanding of the dire situation that 
exists in our Industry and their sincere desire to do something about 
It, both of which are greatly appreciated. We want these people to knc 
beyond all doubt that they and this committee have our full support. 

The Farm Crisis Act has the potential to provide at least a 
measure of relief to the farmers of our area and the nation who find 
themselves In deep financial trouble, and we comnend the committee 
for giving It due consideration. 

PCG has not taken a position on the provisions of this specific 
bill. There are two reasons for this. First, the coimnittee we feel 
Is almost certain to make changes In the bill's provisions before it 
comes before the full House. Therefore any stand taken at this time 
for or against the bill as it la now written could very quickly 
become obsolete. 

Second, some of the Mil's provisions, although intended to 
achieve the same objectives, do not precisely conform to existing 
PCG legislative policy. 
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s officers of Our organization feel our moat prudent 
course is to Temind connittee members of the specifics of our policy^ 
ask that they consider incorporating our policy into the final product 
of the committee's efforts; follow the bill closely, and be prepared 
to give It our support at the most opportune time. 

Program details in PCO's legislative policy which we believe have 
merit and if at all possible vie would like to see made a part of the 
Farm Crisis Act include: 

1. fl loan price at a minimum of 65 percent of parity; 

2. Continued authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
restrict the planting of specific crops and to offer paid acreage 
diversion when cotton Is in excess supply; 

3. EllminatloD of payment limitations; 

4. Target prices figured on a cost-per-acre basis as opposed 
to the present cost -per- pound calculation, and 

5. Reinstatement of the disaster section of the 1973 Farm Act. 
Again we emphasize our great appreciation for our Texas 

congressmen, other sponsors of the Farm Crisis Act and members of 
this committee for their efforts to alleviate the economic ills 
that beset our industry and Its people. 

Also, although it does not constitute official PCG Board policy, 
there was agreement in our officers' meeting that the Interests of 
cotton producers would be better served if the referendum called for 
by the Farm Crisis Act were conducted by cooiiiodity. Otherwise, the 
undesirable effect would be to have grain producers controlling 
cotton-related program decisions. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be heard with regard to these 
efforts and strongly urge that they be continued and expedited 
whenever possible. 
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KIDC^B NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

I^J^^gJ^^^^ 1«ll<IMll li; H llll ll l Hmw KW. 

Mis KM 



Hep. E. (KIka) de Ii Garia 
Chalnun, HauM Kgrlcgttgre Connlnee 
1»1 Longworth House Offlcs Building 
Malhlngtwi, D. C. ZOSIS 

Dear Mr. Clialmn: 



Conference Mh1ch I hope you v 

Fim Cr1i1s Hearing. Tlie brochure d 

condition afflicting rural Anerica. 

I linw that you are wry much ai 
farm fonclosores > rural barkruptclei 
urrently are icarrlng the facE of n 



cnnstltuents. 



cdisuicr-neniiers arv fCel 



pinch more and more as electrlr 

Uielr Jobs, and for people nho 
prograns . 



bars tfiit tlie situation tn rural Anerica has reached "crisis" pro- 
tlons. demanding a revlea of our fam and credit prograns In order 
rellete sone of the economic pressure. 






'^i^v. 
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Ill 



BTONEVILLE, MISSIBBIPPI 3t7T« 



tha ncegnttlon thit ii balng glitn to the fact thai the igrlcultural 
F*n*n face loo uiket pricei ffli all coHDditiea, debt CMttjantt 

tiecaisKTy fot crop productioq, EtHr^ency ictloni are canatnlr nvadad; 
however, it la ot treat iopartanca that luch actlona caitrlbute to pntblen 

Don difficult to lolvc. 

llBltations. m believa that the proerus for cotton, tin, sorbnms, ohaat 
and feed ^raina devBlopfld by thla comelttee and incDipontBd in the Agricultu 

obtained laiiler prevaillnf eeonDBie eDnditimi. Any iiqipleaentil actions 
that %j* authoriied should coiipleBent this basic four-year fara profraa. 

In tiying to flnd anixers to the l^Mdlate pnblea of low fam ineoax, 
recogBltisn But be Riven to the factors that have caused tuch a dnatlc 

itn*. 
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Siilcally, current co^odllr Hirii<ts an nutlnf to luipliuu oUck 
an Iha dinci lesutt of high yleldi In 19S1. Ta put it. Mutt)', hi producad 
■OR than the Bikat could handle in m ontaily ■annoi and lurpluHa (liaTi 
act ■> mitt depraiiuiti. Alio, inflation and high intanit ratal, caused 
by tha fi)»l palidei of the U.S. (o»R>Knl, ban forcad the prlcas that 

a ODuld quiailr be raflected in increaiad produetioi In ■any fonija 
producing CDiMtriei as our artificiallj'laElilateil price levels would provide an 

er which fenlgn pmducars could qierata. Acluallr, foreign producen 
I wre fm luch action than U.S. faners and we Mould han the 
added pnblei of tiyimit to cope In the ytan ahoail with tha higher levels of 
foreign production for collon, lorbaans, lAeit and other ujor ei^rtable 
CDMiaodltles. For cotton, wa rite have the problei of coi^Ktlai »ith B»n-»ade 
fibers. 

Miat then ahould ba dnat Fartmatelr, Coagreai has alTead)> providad 
broad authorltlaa that can and should ba u»d to help iltaviate our prublea. 
These authorities should certainly be iifilaBaated to the fullest eilent possible. 

and hlsh iatarast rates mist be dealt uith affectively before any •■aningful lum 
around can late place la Aiaeilcan agriculture, business and industry. This will 
not be accs^liihed intil budget deficits are brought iiider coutral. 
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Tha Scentair of Atrlcullur* hu ilnuljF niponJol to ths problcB 
of oniproduetlon by inmktng provlllai* of tha Airlcuttunl Act of 1981 

thlj action ■• ■ firit step toward holpinji to lolva thii problen. Wt uTB«, 
howwr, Ilirt inch protrans be cailinusil until juipliea are Boro nearly in 

mini the Bclii»v>»mt of nteded lupply-deMiiil balinw. Our abjective ehou 
ba to Hike thli adjuitaant a> rapidly a> poisibla. The Secretary alieady 






O lit! 



suit* 






A hinli lovol of ajrlcullural ejcportj 1> eiientlal to ■•intalnlnj m\ 
prices at TealUlit and effective levels. Tho value of agrieullurel axpoi 
In 1981 Fieeeded Hi billion. Ue are exportint aon 

OUT Hheat. High ciportl contribute to slnnlfi comoility prices "hlch penlt 
firaers to obtain their Incoae fron tha ■ertol. He urge the man agt"' 
uie of Ihe tools provided by Coiifress to further eipand foralen trade fc 

of CCC iredltt, both short, Badlua and long-ler^; to th. full use of Pi*.lU 
Leu 4tO and to Eiqiort- Import Bank losns. 

Alio, n coBtBd the Congress for qiproval of the Revolving Export 
CreJit Progran authortied In the Agricultural Act of 19B1 and »e urge that 
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<e h*lil in Julr " vlilck tia> fanan owld nt* SB tb* priTMlllea af 
itclni Slid* \i ptruat of Ilwir cnfliai tPt c«»mtl« puipeM*, wt 
«Uev> thit uy prupoiBl foi ■ nf*niKhB ihiMld ba v ■ i:iiHDdlt)'-li|» 
e^oiity bui>. Na Ja ■« btlitn that tlia actlail af i*aal fintn la 
ha Hidwait ihouU dataiMna Iha luid uia pittami of cottw fancn 

ha pTQvitlgni af the propoiad Natioa-fida rafarwtdua. 

arrravvrt of ^rain and loybaantt and wa viah 10 poiat out that the lack 
f adequate fan itoreia nill UbIi th* •ffectlieBeaa of the Caaaodity 
ndit Coipontlon loan proiraa aa n onlaTly Batietini tool. M believe 
hat there ij a naed for n-aatablialilnji a Natlaa-ifida fat» itonna facility 
oan policy and that funda at reaionalUa iotoraal rates jhouW be uda avall- 
ble to Bsaist in providing needed on-farm itorage faciUtlai. 

coniHic aKTEoncy loaB proina by uaing the S«W nillicii appnprlatlgn 

Tovided by Conireia. The Secretary already hai the authority to ulillie 
hale finds and certainly <h muld encourage thli Coi^ttee to uriie the Secnti 

or in-dapih and Iai|-nnia auuinalloB of acHculture't pnAlaH, (olatlaai 
Except for the appraprlatlDn of funds to l^ileaeBt tha Eipsrt Revolviat 
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KcoBpllshcd adalBistntlvctjr xiihout th* rlik of ciipplint 
Hould Bost llkel|> 1» prepaiad by ■artan of th* llouu who 1i 
(tsndLiit ot agricultural pnblau. Mlial aa now nae 
of tha UTBcncy of our agricultural probleks and tba affactlva 

that Is bdng glvon to Iha problans of agricultun and 
CoiBittae support of progitiu to rtduc* production In 1 
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'd tij thf CoaiDlttM on Ag<^i< 



Much thought, I 

:■ I^l«l.tion in, 
: only five ■aoEh: 



I ting the product iDP o^ 
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Staterent of the National Cotton Council 

for the Record of the Hearing on 

The Farm Crisis Act of 1982 

before the House Comnittee on Agriculture 

Hay 25, 1982 



The National Cotton Council is the central organization of the U.S. 
cotton industry, representing growers, ginners, warehousemen, seed 
crushers, iDerchants> cooperatives, and textile manufacturers from the 
Carolinas to California. 

We conmend the authors of the Farm Crisis bill and this conmittee 
for their concern over the abysmally low level of farm income. There 
can be no argument that many fanners have had losses on their operations 
for two successive years, and some more than that. Nor is there any 
debate over the fact that the profits made by more fortunate farmers 
were greatly reduced from earlier levels. 

We recognize the pressure that the committee is under, particularly 
in an election year, to do something to alleviate the problem in the 
farm economy. At the same time, we recognize that there are few problems 
in agriculture today that a better price will not solve. In our 
judgment and based on experiences with past legislation, an arbitrary 
increase in the support price with no tie to the market price is not the 
way to achieve long-term better prices for farmers. 

The most effective means of solving the problem is to get the 
nation's economic house in order. So long as interest rates remain 
high and deficits large, there is little real hope for a turn-around in 
agriculture. The American farmer is whip-sawed by interest rates on two 
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sides. First, they are contributing significantly to his ever- increasing 
cost problem. Second, the high interest rates do not allow his 
customer (the textile mills in cotton's case) to build any inventories 
of either fiber or finished goods. Nor can he afford to make the 
capital investment needed to boost efficiency and improve his competitive 
position In the world market. There can be no argument that this 
situation, coupled with a crop last year of such volume, is causing the 
poor economic condition that exists in cotton today. 

Therefore, we believe it to be unwise for the comnlttee to subject 
agriculture to a possible blood-letting on the House floor on a piece 
of legislation that does not provide the answer to the fundamental 
problems of agriculture. 

We can envision a heated debate on and possible loss of some of the 
very real benefits that are provided by the 1981 Act for fanners. For 
example, the conmittee will recall the very strenuous debates and close 
votes that occurred on the target price mechanism when the 1981 Act was 
debated. . Furthermore, efforts to place a limitation on the CCC loan 
provision which occurred in 1981 could resurface this year. 

It would be an absolute tragedy to have these benefits taken away 
from farmers at the same time the committee was endeavoring to do some- 
thing helpful. The tragedy would be compounded if the endeavor did not 
come to grips with the fundamental problems cited earlier that face 
agricul ture. 
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The Council, therefore, reconmends to the committee that you use 
your energy and influence to see to It that the tools available under 
the 1981 Act are fully utilized to better fanners' economic situation. 
He further urge the comnittee to cite the plight of agriculture, at 
every opportunity, as an example of why the Congress and the 
Administration must take action to secure passage of a Federal budget 
that will restore confidence to the financial markets, lower interest 
rates, and once again allow agriculture to prosper. In our judgment, 
prosperity cannot be legislated through passage of the Farm Crisis Bill 
or any other measure until this fundamental step is taken. 

In the meantime, we believe that almost everything proposed in the 
Farm Crisis bill is already administratively available under current law. 
The paid diversion that the bill mandates for 1982 crops could be 
implemented. But as a practical matter, planting is virtually complete 
and little participation could be expected. We understand that USDA is 
considering the possibility of paid diversion for the 1963 cotton crop. 

Acreage reduction authority, crop-by-crop, is already in place, and 
is being used on all the program crops in 1962. At the time of the late 
June referendum proposed by the Farm Crisis bill on 1983 acreage 
reduction, farmers will not know the size of 1982 spring-planted crops — 
a vital factor in the decision they will be required to vote on. An 
additional problem is that 1983 loan levels are required to be announced 
In advance of the referendum. Yet according to current law, data through 
mid-October are used in cotton loan determination. 
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The Farm Crisis bill expressed the sense of Congress that a billion 
dollars be nade available for the export credit revolving fund 
authorized by the 1981 farm act. Ue applaud the idea of making money 
available for the revolving fund, but an appropriation is required to 
do the job. The "sense of Congress" resolution will not accomplish 
this. 

The bill mandates a ^Q% increase in cotton loan rates with referendum 
approval of an acreage reduction program, or — in absence of approval — 
if the beginning carryover of the previous crop year exceeds 4.2 million 
bales. In one circumstance a 20X loan increase is offered. The present 
law loan formula has the overwhelming support of cotton producers and 
other industry segments. It was developed by the industry and re-affinned 
at the most recent annual meeting of the Council. In light of this action, 
and because we have seen high loan rates induce foreign plantings and 
cause market losses to synthetic fibers and foreign production in the 
past, we cannot support the loan provisions of the Farm Crisis bill. 

Finally, the Fam Crisis bill referendum is not segmented by crop. 
Cotton fanner votes would be overwhelmed in such a referendum because 
they comprise only about 3% of those who would be eligible to vote. A 
program could be forced on cotton farmers which they neither want nor . 
need because the penalty for non-compliance is so great. 
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, the Farm Crisis bill does express concern for the plight 
of farmers, but (1) it does not resolve the fundamental problem facing 
American agriculture. (2) it would open up the very real possibility of 
amendments that would damage fam income, (3) most of its provisions are 
already available under current law, and (4) it contains some features 
that are undesirable for cotton. 

He urge the Coamittee not to report the Farm Crisis bill for floor 
consideration. 
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Wy name is Rusty Volk. I am 29 years old, married, ■■■* 
and have one child. I am fanning with my dad on a farm ;'.t,',-J 
located approximately 65 miles southwest of Bismarck, Hortii ],^-- 
Dakota. We have 1280 acres and operate a dairy farm, millflng' 
90 cows year round. I was born and raised on a farm and I ..> 
have been managing dairy cows for five years. I am also a' . '■'' 
member of the board of directors for the Flasher FarmerB ( -';*:',■ 
Union Oil Co. Flasher, North Dakota. The testimony I ara 
giving is as true as I can make it. The figures I will use;!, 
are taken from my tax returns of the year ending Deo., 1981.-:. 
Also, I have interviewed neighboring farmers and business i ;.V- 
places in Flasher, North Dakota, for this testimony. ■;,"'■ 

The state of the farm economy as you well know is I '■.■'^- 
not in good shape. Farm' income is down and farmers, are ;.'-.■.' 
hurting from it. The farmers have no money and the towns,- '■'■ 
and businesses suffer and eventually the community will d^ei; 
I said farm income is down. This is the status of our dairy" 
farm. Dad bought the farm from his dad 35 years agO and ' [ '■■:" 
someday I want to buy it from my dad. At the present tiise " 
I cannot do that because 1 cannot see how I can afford it, ■' 
With interest rates so high and the markets as low as the; 
are, I cannot see a light at the end of the tunnel.' ' ; '.' 

Our farm income comes souly from the sale of ollkj 
and from the sale of cull cows and raised calves. In 1961 
we milked $0 cows and our income is based on this. We' ' 
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generally would milk more cowa, ho*feveri with the past coupla 
of bad years we did not have the feed to do so and cosequently 
our cows numbers are down. Below you will find an expense 
and income sheet for our dairy farm. 

Our average milk price was 412.80/lOOwt. . We pay 
.&0/100irt. for trucking so for ease in figuring I will use 
a $12,00 base pay. 



INCOME 
MILK COWS 14,000 Ib./yr. @ $12,00/l00wt. 

90 milk cows 
CULL COWS & CALVES 
TOTAL INCOME 



41680. Ad./yr. 

$151,2O0.00/yr. 

$23,387.00 
¥174,5e7.0Q/yy, 



EXPENSES 

LAND 1280 acres @ $250.00/acre $320,000.00 

BUILDINGS-- 

Hilk bam, equipment, & free stall barn — $80,000.00 

Two upright silos 1^5,000.00 

Two Quonnets (one grain) $20,000.00 

Other buldings $10,000.00 

TOTAL BULLIHGS $155,000.00 

MACHINERY $136,000.00 

CATTLE 90 cows ® $1000, OOAd. $90,000.00 

TOTAL INVESTMENT $701.000.00 

Interest ^ 15,'i aiO g ,^jfi ,9 g_ 

Depreciation on machinery @ 10)( $13.600.00 

T OTAL FIXED EXPEHSES $1 16, 7 ^ ,00 
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GASOLINE ANlJ KUt:!, 

Regular car. 4838 gal. «« $1.30/6al. $6289.00 

Diesel izOQ gal © $1.20/gal. ^63840.00 

Oil 125 gal * ^.00/gal. $500.00 

TOTAL FUEL SIO. 62^.00 

DISRATING EXPI^N^E^ 

Repair $6017.00 

Peed ^ifO. 773.00 

^:eed ;$586.00 

Supplies $5033.00 

Vet & Drugs $2371.00 

Land Tax $991.00 

Insurance $2018.00 

Utilities $4828.00 

Breeding Fees $886.00 

Fertilizer $3018.00 

TOTAL OPiiRAl'INU iiXt-ENSEii $66.521.00 

TOTAL EXHENSES $195,900.00 

TOTAL INCOME $174,587.00 

KET LOSS -$21,313.00 

As you can see we didn't make any money last y«ar, 
we lost $21,311.00. I didn't include any labor, personal 
expenses, health insurance, home repairs, heating fuel, food 
or housine. nin income has to provide for two faniliee. 
so at least we can share the loss. Can you see why I caimot 
buy my dad's farm? 

Our farm income is so dependent on our price. If 
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we would get jil^.OO/lOOvrt. of milk our incone would changa 
to $187, 18?. 00. 11- we could get $li*.00/lOOwt . of Bilk our 
income would change to $199,787.00. Dad would get half and 
I would get vl>9'*'}-'>0 to buy food and clothing without going 
to the bank and borrowing it. 

Hero i!; another example of no farm income from the 
beef industry, (lelvin and Anne LaDuke operate a I80 cow 
ranch. They bouf^ht ??M0 acres from his dad and rent an 
additional I60 acres. Of the 2ttO0 acres, 240 acres are 
tillable, so it Is practically all pasture land. They obtained 
a loan from K.H.A, at 8.5!* interest and bought the land for 
$100.00/acre. Laiit years Agrifax records show an income of 
$47,58'*. 00 and an expense sheet of $W,085.00. Add deprec- 
iation of ^17,126.00 and you have a total expense of 
$61,211.00. The LaUuke Kanch showed a loss of $13,627.00. 
The average price they received for their calves was $61.76/ 
lOOlbs. This was for steers and heifers. They sold 14£ 
head at 444 lb;;, average. This brought $40,583.00. In I96O, 
the price averaged :6?7.08/lOO lbs. Using this price , their 
incone would have been $50,651.00; a gain of $10,066.00. 
So you can see the gain if prices were somewhat reasonable. 

These two examples are very typical of the fara 
economy oV thin area. There are many young farmers trying 
to make ends meet. Most of them have bought their dad's 
farm at a low cost/acre. The interest on their farm loans 
is not hurting them half as much as the interest on their 
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operating loans. If we could get the cost of production for 
our commodities we wouldn't need operating loans or at laast 
as large as we now have. If we would get our cost of produot- 
ion we could at least continue farming. As It Is, we have a 
very difficult time just finding a lender to borrow us the 
operating loans. With a continued loss of inccme we loae 
our repay ability for our loans. Without repay ability we 
can get no loans. 

How will this help the neighboring communities? At 
the present time the small towns and the businesses theirin 
are in desperate shape. I an on the board of directors of 
the Flasher farmers Union Oil Co. The Oil Co. also owns the 
Flasher Lumber Dept. In our last audit report we found unit 
sales for the Oil Co. down in almost every category. Fertiliser 
sales showed the largest decrease of 171 tons. Gasoline, lube 
products, L.P. gas, antifreeze, tires & tubes, all showed unit 
sales down. Our customers are not buying as they use to. 
Our Accts. Receivible, at the Oil Co. , are even worse than 
we expected. Our average monthly balance shows acct. receivible 
at $118,321.00 as compared to $66,957-00 in I98O. 

Over at the lumber dept. sales are down in every 
category except bins & buildings and miscellaneous items. 
Accts. receivible are also up at $32,35'*. 00 compared to 
$24,'i79.00 as an average monthly ballance of accts. receivible 
for 1980. 

AS a combined business you can see how unit sales are 
down and accts. receivible are way too high. The first two 
months of 1982 were the worst months that I have seen as a 
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board member. At the lumber dept. in Jan. we lost $1797.00. 
In Feb. we lost $195't-.00. I talked to our manager the other 
day and the month of March doesn't look any better. At the 
Oil Co. we haO to lay oTf two employees last year. Ne are 
considering laying off one more employee if things don't turn 
around. Our service to our customers is lagging and our 
employees are over worked. 

Our local Co-op is hurting, however, we're not the 
only ones in trouble. The cafe in flasher last year averaged 
from $17,000.00 to $20,000.00 a month. The first two months 
of 1982 show s:iles at $12,000.00 a month. The cafe in Flasher 
is a vital part of the community. It draws people to town to 
do business and it is the only cafe in town. This trend of 
low sales and low income seema to be haunting every business 
In our community. It apears to me that if the farmers could 
make a little money everything would even out. The businesses 
in town depend on the farmers support. If we as farmers 
cannot make any money neither can the business places in town. 

To sum this all up I would have to say that as faraers 
we cannot settle for prices or markets below our cost of pro- 
duction. iKe will po out of business very soon if this econoaio 
situation continues and if we go out of business so will the 
buslnessef: in the neighboring small towns. If this does happen 
it will start a snowball that will be very hard to stop. 
AS farmers we have to LEMAND THAT WE RECIEVE OUR COST OF 
PROCUCTION. I love this farm and I love the lifestyle that 
goes with it, I don't mind working seven days a week, nor 
sixteen hours a day. I don't mind working in the rain nor do 
I mind the snow. I love to work. All I ask is that I gat 
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paiii for the expenses that come with the job. 

Let me leave you with this thought. In our communi'ty 
we have farmers t^olne nut of business every week. This week- 
end there are four- farm auctions in the local area, tftiat will 
happen if this trend continues? How can we protect our fanilly 
farms from turniDj, nvor to corperate farms^ How can we save 
rural America from distruction? 
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B entire nations' Boonony 
tmis. It'o not jost the 
tabliahed producer Hho is 
is; knowledgeable BM, 



rHEPAIteD STATOtEMT OF LUELLA ST 

□oed Horninc. Kg Dtune is Luella StevBiiB. I a 
ny hOBbani. Ky cancern toda/ is ths "Tarn Criai 
imlisf to thB famiU firmere of imerioa. 

Tbe nations agriculture industry ia havering on the hrink of total collapse 
agrilneiiiese, small tovms, email lusineEses, distributors. End related bueina 
niia BO dom vith it. A.-proiimately 35 nlllion pei^lB dlractlj or indirectly 

for tiienselve and thejp aependants. This 

young farner Hho ia going banlcrupt now, 

the faroers lose and the needs of the poor. Some protection must toe estsbliahed 
to insure the production and flou of raw materials to the food ohsin of our 
country. Every other nation in the world hae provided Bone neaaure of protection 
for their agriculture sector to insure availability of food and fiber, except our 
otn. beloved country, the United States of America. 

This "Crisis Psrn Kll" nay be one snail step fomard to obtain a life preserveT, 
of sorts, to help a few producers stay afloat. The nead is nm, not a year fron 
nou, and most certainly something must be done to maintain some sort of stability 

Consider the disaster If, instead of crops, weeds grow in our fields and Me (the 
producer) are unable finianclally to plant and produce food in ajiothep year, or 
the land is repOBBBssed by money lenders and qorporatlons, who look only to a 
profit . who lack the taiouledfre of production and harvesting, and oare nothing 
about, preserving the land for frtiire generations. 

ran products, which vill in turn create new jobs. Ho need interest rates loHered 
to create more initiative and earning pouer. 

He need a revolving fund, estatoliahed and maintained for fam loans and grain 

C.C.C. loans, A.S.C. and A.S.C.S. loans, repayable at reasonable rates of interest. 

ss s mother and grandmother. I fear for the food of the future if oongreai negleota 
tbe needs of today. Thank y™ for your attention- 
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FARM CRISIS ACT OF 1982 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agricultuhe, 

Washington, B.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1301, Longworth House OfHce Building, Hon. B de la Garza (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jones of Tennessee, Weaver, Harkin, 
Bedell, English, Huckaby, Glickman, Whitley, Daschle, Stenholm, 
Volkmer, Dorgan, Albosta, Wampler, Hagedom, Coleman, Mar- 
lenee, Hopkins, Hansen, Stangeland, Roberts of Kansas, Emerson, 
Napier, Skeen, Roberts of South Dakota, Gunderson, and Evans. 

Staff present: Robert M. Bor, chief counsel; Robert T. Lowerre, 
associate counsel; John E. H(^an, minority counsel; Peggy L. 
Pecore, clerk; Stephen T, Adams, Bernard Brenner, Gerald R. Jor- 
gensen, Steven McCoy, and Eugene Moos. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

We have a subcommittee meeting next door dealing with the 
problems of the dairy industry that has taken some of the members 
away from us for part of the morning. 

T^e House is convening at 10 a.m., so we may have to leave for a 
short period to answer votes. But in order to expedite the process, I 
will start hearing from the members who are nere and may take 
them out of order, if there is no objection. 

I see our colleague, Mr. Synar, is here. If you do not mind, we 
will allow you to be the first witness this morning since you were 
prompt. 

Mr. Daschle. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Synar is coming up, I would 
like to make a brief announcement, if I could. 

We are going to be introducing a refined version of the legisla- 
tion today. After talking with a number of Members of Congress, 
and especially to members of this committee, it is clear to us that 
some technical changes need to be made in the legislation which 
we think would improve the bill very much. 

There is one substantive change defiling with the 1982 paid diver- 
sions. We tended to eliminate the paid diversion in this legislation. 

Then we would make the referendum crop specific. So, in addi- 
tion to the technical changes, we are making those two substantive 
changes. We think they will enhance the bilt 

We will be introducing that legislation today. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

This may, of course, be very helpful to the legislation. I commend 

the gentleman for that. It might not fit into some of the statements 

(181) 
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that have been prepared by some of the members, but I am sure 
that will not be any problem inasmuch as most of the members 
who appear today, if not all of them, are in support of the l^isla- 
tion. 

I am sure the refinements will fit into some of the concerns that 
we have heard before. 

We have been summoned to approve the Journal of yesterday. 
How long will you take, Mr. Synar? 

Mr. Synar. Mr. Chairman, I will take no more than 3 minutes. I 
will summarize my remarks. 

The Chairman. We will hear from you now. Then we can recess 
for the period of the vote. 

You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HIKE SYNAR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Synar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today in sup- 
port of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982. 

I would ask that my full statement be placed in the record at 
this point. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Synar appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Synah. As you examine the bill, many of the pn^ams will 
look familiar to you. They are prc^ams that this committee and 
this Congress authorized last year during consideration of the 1981 
farm bill. 

Because the Secretary of Agriculture has failed to implement 
these pri^rams, we have had to mandate their use in this bill. The 
Secretary and I disagree on two major issues. He does not believe 
that farmers are in a crisis. He also believes that Government in- 
volvement in agriculture is bad, no matter what. I disagree with 
him on both counts. 

I would like to share some views with you that were expressed in 
a recent editorial of the Southwest Farm Press, a respected agricul- 
tural journal. 

The editorial was entitled; "It's Time to Admit We Were 
Wrong." It makes this statement regarding a free market in agri- 
culture: 

That we should have to learn this lesson all over again after having learned it in 
the hardest poeeible way in the Great Depression is mind boegling. We had nothing 
ebe but a "free market ' until legislation was pasaed in 1933ta bring stability and 
prosperity back to American farmers. It had not worked, we had a constant boom 
and bust farm economy and, bc^nning in 1921, a serious farm depression that con- 
tributed heavily to dragging the entire Nation int« the moat senouB depression in 
history be^nning in 1929. 

For 40 years, we repeat because it is of enormous importance, we had 40 yeare of 
high and strong Federal Government farm support programs from 1933-73. In 1978, 
we made a serious wrong turn. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government does have a place in i^riculture. 
Farm legislation was first developed to stabilize the market so 
farmers could get a fair price and consumers could get an abun- 
dant supply of food at reasonable prices. 
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That role is still important. A sound farm policy does not cost 
any money. The Farm Crisis Group has developed such sound farm 
policy with this legislation. 

In fact, the CBO says that we can save the Government |900 mil- 
lion over the next 4 years with this legislation. The Farm Crisis 
Group has developed this legislation because the farming economy 
is in trouble and this administration has not seen fit to address the 
problem. 

I believe the Government has a responsibility to provide farmers 
with the income support they need to continue supplying the 
American people with food at reasonable prices. 

Mr. Chairman, I might conclude by giving my personal thanks to 
you for having these hearings, but most importantly, I want to ex- 
press my personal appreciation to my two close colleagues who 
serve on this committee who are with us this morning, Mr. Charles 
Stenholm and Mr. Tom Daschle, who have been leaders for the ag- 
ricultural people in this country in agribusiness. 

It is time that we do take action. I hope this is the first of many 
momentous occasions that we can b^n moving and make the ad- 
justments to the 1981 farm bill. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Daschle. 

Mr. Daschle. I know we have to go vote, but I want to commend 
our colleague from Oklahoma. He has been in the forefront of this 
fight ever since we started. He does not serve on this committee, 
but he has the same interest that any one of the members of this 
committee has. 

I think he shares those concerns. He stated from the beginning 
that none of this would be necessary if we could get the kind of 
support that we need from the administration, and especially from 
the Secretary. 

Certainly if they would show us that kind of direction, then we 
would be willit^ to forego this legislation. 

I thank you, Mr. Synar, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for al- 
lowing this witness to present his testimony this morning. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess. We will 
resume as soon as the vote is completed. 

[Recess taken.] 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

The Chair would like to announce that it had been the expecta- 
tion of the Chair to have the Members present their testimony this 
morning. And as soon as we had completed that, we would mvite 
the Secretary. Inasmuch as we have the House in session and 
Members are coming and going, we will go Eihead and hear the 
Members who are present. 

We will eidvise the Secretary to come and will hear the Secretary 
upon his arrival. 

If there is no objection, we will defer hearing from the balance of 
the Members until after we hear the Secretary. 

We have with us now Mr. Hightower from Texas and Mr. Antho- 
ny from Arkansas. 

Mr. Hightower, we would be very happy to hear from you at this 
time. 
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We will be glad to hear whatever advice and counsel you can 
bring us. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JACK HIGHTOWER. A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and ex- 
press my support for this legislation. It is vital that we provide 
some help to the farmers and to the rural communities of our 
Nation and that we provide it soon. 

This bill will allow the farmers to do the job themselves through 
the marketplace and will protect the taxpayer. This bill will save 
the taxpayer close to $1 billion by Congressional Budget Oflice esti- 
mates. 

The farm economy is down and needs help. We have vast stock- 
piles of all commodities. This, combined with the h^h cost of 
money and increasing cost of production and weak export markets 
means we are going to lose a far greater number of farmers in the 
coming year than we did this past spring. 

I do not think there is any doubt that we are at a crcssroads emd 
the structure of who will produce the food and fiber of this Nation. 

I have no more interest of goii^ back to 40 acres than going back 
to a car that you start with a crank. I do believe that it is in our 
national interest to keep farms and ranches owned and operated by 
the farm families who have been so much a part of our Nation's 
chareicter. 

This bill you are considering today can do as much as anything I 
know of in turning farming back to the farmers. The referendum is 
an important aspect of this legislation. 

It has been said that the farmer out in the country just does not 
know enough to make a decision to take 15 percent of the cropland 
out of production. 

My farmers do. 

I would respectfully recommend to the committee that the times 
requires dropping the paid diversion aspect of this bill for 1982. 

Instead, it would be useful to increase loan rates for 1982 to 
insure set^aside participation, help raise farm income and reduce 
target price exposure. 

Tlie bottom line to the question of how h^h do you set loan 
levels and not reduce exports comes back to the question of how 
can the farmer continue to produce and export at less than the cost 
of production. 

Exports are vital to this Nation's agriculture, but volume alone 
cemnot do the job. There must be a profit. 

There is no way that we can sell all of the cotton, feed grains, 
and wheat we have on hand today at a level that will reflect the 
cost of production if there is not a limit placed on what is going to 
be produced in the years to come. 

The business world knows that you move to a profit by cutting 
expenses, increasing demand and reducing supply. This applies to 
agriculture just like any other business. 
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The problem with fanning is that other factors also are involved. 
One, of course, is the weather. Another one that we can do some- 
thing about is governmental involvement. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stated Monday in the New York 
Times that the central role of the Farm Crisis Act was the 1982 
diversion payments. 

As I have already stated, the acrec^e diversion payments will 
have to be dropped because it is too late for this year. What is a 
shame is that the Secretary could have used that tool to reduce 
acreage earlier this year and did not. 

The result is that the Treasury is looking at as much as $2 bil- 
lion in deficiency payments. If the Secretary believes the paid di- 
version provisions for 1982 are the central portions of this bill, he 
still has not read the bill. 

The national vote by farmers to have a conservation set-aside of 
15 percent of cropland and the crop specifically set-aside triggered 
by carryover are the parts that will help insure the Government 
that the Government will not play more games with the farmers' 
future in the next 4 years. 

The bill will save money and the Secretary should know that it 
will. The one area that this administration said they will try to 
help agriculture is to increase export markets. 

One of the first ways they could help is to request funding of the 
revolving Export Credit Fund to give our farmers some help in 
competing for export markets. 

High interest rates and the lack of credit availability have cost 
U.S. farmers hard-gained sales for several overseas markets. 

The loans would be repaid back into the fund to be used again. 
There is authority under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
charter to provide this type of bill. 

But ^ain it is not being used. If there was an additional $1 bil- 
lion in export crediting funding, we could see at least an additional 
$3 billion in increased income for farmers from addition£il sales. 

There would be a savings in deficiency payments of over a half 
billion dollars, and $1 billion in export sales will create 35,000 new 
jobs in this country. 

That also translates into taxpayer savings. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stated in the New York Times arti- 
cle that it is the grain farmers who are suffering and we need to 
find some markets for them or Mother Nature has to intervene 
with a shorter crop. 

I have some news for the Secretary. We have a lot of cotton 
farmers in my part of Texas with their backs against the wall 
along with the grain producers. 

If elU we do is wait we are going to lose a lot of good farmers. 

The last estimates I have seen indicate that we will carry over 
close to 6 million bales of cotton this year. The Texas ASCS offices 
are in the process of finding storage for cotton out of cotton produc- 
ing areas of west Texas. 

I have considered requesting this committee to amend the law to 
allow on-farm stors^e of cotton because of this problem. I am not 
going to do that at this time because of the lack of fire insurance 
available for on-farm stored cotton. 
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If we have another big cotton crop, we can be stacking cotton in 
the halls of this building. I do not know where we are going to put 
it. 

CCC has a good chemce of owning a lot of it. 

Mr. Block was also quoted as saying that farmers are more inter- 
ested in lower interest rates than higher commodity prices. 

He must not have heard what one of my farmers stated at the 
Secretary's meeting in Lubbock last year when he pointed out that 
he would not be so concerned about interest rates if he did not 
have the principal to worry about. 

Farmers do not want more credit if they are not going to get 
better prices. This bill will help farmers get better prices. 

I am not a person that gets upset over everything that happens. I 
have represented the people in ray district for a number of years. I 
have seen good times and bad. 

They reelect me because I have worked to meet problems as they 
arise, not because I sit back and hope thin^ are going to get better 
or pretend that problems do not exist. We need to act now. 

I would ask that a copy of a letter from the Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducers Association to me regarding this Farm Crisis Act be placed 
in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

rrhe letter follows:] 

Grain Sorghum Producers Association, 

Abernathy, Tex., May 6, 1982. 
Hon. Jack E. Hightower. 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear Congressman Hightowbr: Grain Sorghum Producers Association cran- 
mends the "Farm Crisis Committee" for their efforts to Tind some way to alleviate 
the current agricultural depression. We support the "Farm Crisis Act of 1982" and 
hope that it will be moved through the House Agriculture Committee and Congress 
as fast as possible. 

It is inconceivable that so many people still refuse to see or admit that the crisis 
of American farmers is basic to the nation's economic problems. Agriculture, more 
than any other industry, has been the strength of this nation. It is agriculture that 
makes America the world's best-fed and best-dressed nation. Agricultural exports 
have provided the greatest positive balance from international trade. The ability of 
the American farmers to feed a hungry world is America's real strength among 
world powers. That strength is in danger of being lost forever. 

The "Farm Crisis Act of 1982" will give some added stability and income protec- 
tion to farmers while lowering cost to Government. We appreciate your interest and 
support in working to improve the farm economy. 
Sincerely, 

Elbert Harp, Executive Direclor. 

Mr. HrGHTOWER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity 
to speak to you. 
TTie Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hightower. 
I assume there are no questions for Mr. Hightower. 
Mr. Anthony, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BERYL ANTHONY. JR.. A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Anthony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have my entire statement submitted for the 
record and with your permission I will just summarize some of the 
key points that I think need to be emphasized. Then maybe I will 
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add some additional comments that are not contained in the state- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Anthony appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Anthony. I share the view of many of the members of this 
committee and other members that represent the farming commu- 
nity that do not serve on the Agriculture Committee that the 1981 
farm bill is inadequate to protect the high degree of risk in invest- 
ment by our farmers, especially given the current outlook for farm 
prices and farm income this year. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hightower, I think, stole my key phrase — 
"crossroads." I have made many, many speeches throughout the 
farm community. I have tried to educate the averse consumer of 
food that the farmer produces for him, saying that the farming 
community truly is at a crossroads this year. You know when you 
get at a crossroeids you can go one of four directions if you have 
that type of situation. 

You can talk with farmers in south Arkansas. You can talk with 
farmers in any district in the United States. They will all tell you 
that agriculture has not been profitable since 1979. 

The farmer who owns his land has stayed in business simply be- 
cause of the inflationary impact on land values. He has been able 
to go and borrow against that increased equity. As a result, he is 
now ceirrying the largest debt loeid since he has been farming. 

But I can tell you there is a difference in the farming community 
in my delta area. Farmers who have never had to worry before be- 
cause they had low debt and high equity in their land have been 
squeezed so hard in the last 2 years that last year farmers who had 
high positions in their land-owned base had high yields, low prices, 
and could not even pay out their crop production loans. 

I tell some of my consumers that to walk through the farming 
community now is like you go to a family funeral. It is almost like 
there has been a death in the family. 

You know what I am ttdking about when you talk with them. 
Farmers literally are in shock. Most of the time when you talk 
with them, they will not talk with you about weather. But £dl of a 
sudden now they do not want to talk with you about anything. 
They just do not know what has happened, but they know that 
something has to be done. 

The farmer does not want a handout. The farmer just wants an 
ability to be able to produce, to be productive, but also to be given 
a fair shot. 

I can tell you that the farmers and the agribusinesses in my area 
do not feel that they are getting a fair shot. They feel that if some- 
thing is not done this year, there will be structural damage done to 
the agricultural community and structural damage that they think 
can have some long-term disastrous consequences to the United 
States. 

I share that. That is the reason that I come before you today in 
support of the farm crisis legislation. It is a small step, but I think 
it is a small step in the right direction. 

What has happened to farmland prices? Instead of inflatit^ now, 
they are banning to deflate. The latest statistics from the Farm 
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Credit Administration show that nationally they declined 1 percent 
in 1981 and probably will fall more in 1982. 

That means that you have borrowing against farm equity plus 
the unprecedented high interest rates of recent years that have 
created unmanageable debts for most farmers. 

What you are going to see this year is an awful lot of farmers go 
out of business. You are going to see a lot of banks end up owning 
land that they do not know how to operate. It is going to be a dis- 
astrous situation. 

So what is the solution? We obviously have to find some way to 
get our supply and demand into balance. 

Farmers in my area are responding somewhat to the Secretary's 
voluntary acreage reduction program. But we all know what the 
real fear is and that is that the farmer who voluntarily partici- 
pates in the program only has to look across the field to see his 
neighbor not doing it. 

He knows the only way to do it is to have a mandatory set-aside. 
That is the only way we are going to be able to get this huge sur- 
plus under control and to have some t}^ of a mandatory set-aside. 
Mandatory means that all farmers will have to participate in it 
The acreage reductions, I believe, must be linked to a somewhat 
higher C(X loan level. The figure of a 10-percent increase in the 
farm crisis bill, I think, is a reasonable level. 

This assumes that production is brought down at the same time 
so that a smaller total supply could go under CCC loans. 

I say: Make no mistake about it. Ilie CXX is going to end up 
owning a lot more of the 1982 crop just as it will the 1981 crop 
unless present conditions change dramatically. 

I also feel that we need to do something that may be a little bit 
contrary to public opinion. It may even be contrary to what the 
sentiment in Congress is right now. 

And that is, trying to reduce Federal spending so that we can 
come to grips with the deficit. 

At some point you have to put a little seed money out there so 
that it can yield rewards later on. I say that we need to put the 
seed money in for the CCC Export Credit Revolving Fund to help 
export supluses now on hand. 

Sure, you can make the ailment that this is going to have a 
major budgeted impact in the year that we began it But once we 
have it under control and once we have it implemented, and the 
funds begin being repaid, they do become a self-renewing source of 
export financing indefinitely. 

I say that this is the year we ought to bite that bullet, take that 
chance. We can come back in 3 to 5 years and we can say that we 
have made a very wise responsible decision. 

If we fail to do that, I think we can come back next year and we 
are going to try to find out how to bail a lot of farmers out with a 
lot more expensive method. 

Mr, Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to come before 
you and give testimony in support of the farmers in my area. 

I would Just simplj' say that they are in trouble. They need your 
help. They are looking for your help. They are lost. They do not 
know what to do. 

I ask you to give that assistance to them. 
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I do have an amendment that I will be asking one of the mem- 
bers to offer on the rice program. When you get into the markup, I 
will come back and explain that in more detail. 

I thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Anthony. 

The staff will be happy to work with you and one of the members 
will handle your amendment. If not, Uie Chair will present it on 
your behalf 

Mr. Williams from Montana, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT WILLIAMS. A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am pleased to be here and to have the opportunity to 
speak to you today on behalf of the Farm Crisis Act, of which I am 
an original cosponsor. 

Farmers in America and farmers back home in Montana are 
fighting a battle to survive. The battlelines are drawn across rows 
and fields of grain. 

The enemy ranks are full — crippling h^h interest rates, in- 
creased costs for nearly every production item on the farm, weak 
export policy, record low farm incomes, and a desperate recession 
in this Nation's economy. 

As the farmers join ranks to fight these enemies, what are their 
weapons? They are the willingness to risk their financial security 
on every crop they plant, an abundance of hard work, a tradition of 
independence, reliance, and optimism. 

All these are valuable weapons. You and I know that in this eco- 
nomic climate, these weapons are not enough. 

The farmers need help. They need an effective weapon. During 
debate on the farm bill last year, the farmers brought their case to 
Congress and asked that they be given a weapon in the form of ef- 
fective Federal farm programs. 

Instead, at the insistence of this administration, the farmers 
were handed a sword with no blade and a gun with no bullets. 

It is no wonder that the farmers tu-e losing the battle. As the 
farmers retreat to bankruptcy court and auction sales, they sweep 
a way of life with them. 

The rural small businesses across America that thrive when the 
farmers thrive will be swept into foreclosure r^ht behind the 
farmer. 

The economic black hole into which our farmers are falling will 
widen and it will draw in the seed and fertilizer supplier, the serv- 
ice station operator, the farm implement and machinery dealer, 
the grocer, the barber, the insurance agent, and all the rest. 

It did it in the thirties and that economic black hole will widen 
again beyond the farms and into the streets of our cities and into 
every city in this land. 

So I join my friends on this committee and urge the Congress to 
take a quick first dramatic step in preventing this national disfis- 
ter. 
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The Farm Crisis Act can sharpen the sword and provide the am- 
munition that the farmers need to win this battle for themselves 
and for this country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, members of the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. We thank you for your contribution. 

Our next colleague is our colleague from Minnesota, Mr. Ober- 
star. 

Welcome. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR. A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am del^hted to have this opportunity to be here eind speak on 
behalf of farmers not only in Minnesota, my district, but elsewhere 
in the State of Minnesota and on behalf of the farm problem na- 
tionally. 

I would ask that my prepared statement be placed in the record 
at this point. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oberstar appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Oberstar. I think, Mr. Chairman, you, by holding these 
hearings in the full committee, have underscored the significance 
of this problem and its national implications. I commend you and 
all the members for acting promptly to respond to the farm crisis. 

I am here on behalf of the farmers in my district. They are not 
looking for a handout; they are just looking for a way to make ends 
meet and stay in operation. 

I am here because I want this committee to know that your ef- 
forts have support beyond the members of this committee in the 
Congress. When you bring the bill to the floor — and I know it will 
be a good bill — you will have support in your efforts. 

I am here also in the wake of meetings that I have had through- 
out my district with farmers and with the farm community — rural 
bankers, rural small community retailers, implement dealers. 

It was all summed up by one implement dealer who said: "Two 
dollar corn and 20 percent interest rates do not sell tractors." 

A small rural banker said: "We are security upped; we are loan 
upped. We do not have any more money to loan." 

They are not getting it from the Government. They cannot get it 
from banks. The marketplace is not working. They cannot sell 
their products. 

Somebody has to do something. That somebody is us, in the 
House and the Congress as a whole. 

In the wake of those meetings I had with the farmers, I intro- 
duced legislation to raise the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
rates for wheat and corn, and directed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make loans available to farmers under the existing emei^ency 
loan prc^ram and to require the Secretary to allow deferral of 
principal and interest on the outstanding loans of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 
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I found it incredible that the Secretary of Agriculture came 
before this committee and said that less than 1 percent of farmers 
were hurting. 

The figures from his own Farmers Home Administration showed 
that 60 percent of the Farmers Home Administration operating 
loans of this country were in delinquency and that 50 percent of 
the Farmers Home operating loans in the State of Minnesota were 
in delinquency. 

He did not even reeid the figures from his own Department. 
Later he came back and said: "Well, maybe there is a problem out 
there." 

That farm bill was on the House floor last December. I CEilled it 
an economic Dunkirk for farmers. At Dunkirk the British only had 
their backs against the sea. With this farm bill the farmers have 
been pushed into the sea. They are floundering and they need help. 

Out our way the parity price for a bushel of wheat would be 
$7.18. USDA figures say that the cost of producing wheat is $5.32 a 
bushel. But the market price is $3.50, Farmers are losing $1.82. 

The cost of producing corn out our way is $3.10 a bushel. Farm-, 
ers are lucky if they get $2.50 for it. They cannot continue to subsi- 
dize the marketplace with their operations. 

I know farmers who are taking a job in town in an old factory 
and small retail outlets just to supplement their farm income so 
they can stay in farming. 

That is not right. The pricing system for agriculture is not work- 
ing when farm producers have to go to the banks and borrow when 
they cannot get their money out of the marketplace. 

The farm system is not working when our Government is impos- 
ing export embargoes on wheat and corn and when they are selling 
surplus butter at less than the world market price. 

ITiat simply is not the way that a feirm system ought to operate. 

We have an opportunity to come back and correct the mistakes 
of that farm bill and to help farmers get back on their feet. 

You have a bill before you. It is not a partisan bill. Problems 
facing farmers are not Democrat or Republican problems. They are 
public policy problems. 

If we do not act, 1 am afraid that we will be following the obser- 
vation of one of the folks who spoke at one of the farm meetings I 
had. 

Franklin Lundquist of Center City, Minn, was there. He is in his 
late seventies, Franklin lived through the 1933 Depression. 

He said, looking at the net farm income of farmers, that it is 
lower than it was in 1931. 

In that year we had a farm lead depression. He said: 

"If you do not do something out there in Washington about the 
farm problem, we are going to have another farm lead depression." 

Take the advice of those who have been there before us. Let us 
do something. Let us get this bill passed. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

To conclude the members this morning, we call on our colleague 
from Oklahoma, Mr. McCurdy, for his presentation. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE McCURDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CHILAHOMA 

Mr. McCuRDY. Theink you, Mr. Cheiirman. 

I come before you today out of genuine concern for the future of 
farmers in our Nation. I think we all stand in agreement that aa 
the farm goes, so goes the country. 

I am among those who see in the Farm Crisis Act of 1982 a ray 
of hope, a last gasp, for America's remaining farmers so that they 
may finally emerge from this desperate economic plight. 

No, this is not a cure-all. -It does not pretend to offer solutions to 
all farm problems. But it does represent a responsible initiative by 
this Congress to answer the current farm depression with a viable 
program. 

In the Fourth Congressioned District of Oklahoma, we grow 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, a little sorghum, and a smattering of com. 
We raise cattle and hogs, poultry and sheep. Except for a handful 
of medium-sized cities, the district is predominantly rural in 
nature. 

I have become a cosponsor of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982 because 
my farm constituents are running out of time. Our recent experi- 
ence in Washington with the Agriculture Council's Telephone 
Ftu-m Survey made it quite apparent that my constituents are not 
alone. 

The economic crisis has touched farmers in almost every region 
and in almost every congressional district in this country. 

It has become obvious during the current recession that farmers, 
particularly small- and medium-sized producers, are unable to pass 
through a period of high interest rates and low returns like other 
segments of the economy. 

The homebuilder stops building homes to minimize his losses. 
Labor unions control what they receive for their work throi^h col- 
lective bargaining. 

Industry lays off workers to reduce their overall output. Only the 
farmer must continue to produce in good times and bad times. 

Only the farmer has little choice and almost no control over the 
economic factors that can spell his demise. That is the cold-blooded 
reality of our current farm crisis. 

We are watching farmers go bankrupt, whether they have exer- 
cised good farming technique or bad and whether they have 
planned meticulously ahead or not planned at all. 

Farmers are failing due to factors beyond their control. Instead 
of the take-it-or-leave-it approach of the current set-eiside program, 
the Farm Crisis Act of 1982 allows farmers some direct input into 
ftgriculturftl policymfiking. 

Through a national referendum on eet-Eiside programs tmd poli- 
cies, we offer farmers a voice in the decisionmaking. They may in- 
dividuEtlly respond for the first time to outside economic conditions. 

Ultimately, however, the goEil of this legislation is to increase 
demand and reduce supply while providing immediate emergency 
assistance to those farmers who qualify through accepted farm 
practices. 

But our mission is one of great urgency. Farmers in my State 
who are already living on various sotux;es of credit are facing 
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wheat prices of $3.25 to $3.50 per bushel during the harvest that 
has just b^uti. 

That is if it dries out enough so they can get the combines in the 
field. 

They are afflicted with high interest rates of 18 and 19 percent 
to obtain production costs. 

A wheat combine today costs about $81,000. A tractor is in the 
range of $30,000 to $40,000. 

Finally, the bottom line factor that separates the Farm Crisis 
Act from just another piece of legislation to score points at home is 
that it will save the Government money. It will save the Govern- 
ment millions of dollars just by encouraging larger set-asides. 

Larger set-asides translate into additional amounts of land being 
taken out of production, lowering of outright deficiency payments, 
and less Government storage payments. 

We as a Congress have a legitimate opportunity here to help 
farmers in a cost-efficient manner. It is about time. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before the committee to offer my insight £Uid 
my position, but also again to ui^e the committee's action, I think, 
on this very importsmt piece of legislation. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. We thank our colleagues. 

We appreciate your interest in this effort and knowing how ably 
you represent your constituency, we commend you, and we thank 
you for your presentation. 

We have our friend, the distinguished Secretary of Agriculture, 
here. 

We will defer hearing from any other member that was to 
appear this morning. Meanwhile they may submit statements for 
the record, 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you once again. 

We will be very happy to hear from you at this time. You may 
invite your assistants or your staff to appear with you, those whom 
you might need for your presentation and/or questions, friendly or 
otherwise. [Laughter.] 

First let me explain or apologize to you that we had already 
scheduled a hearing on problems concerning dairy which is meet- 
ing next door. 

The House is in session. We had anticipated they would meet at 
noon. They met at 10 a.m. 

So we have three operations going on at the same time. But if 
you have no problem with that, we will continue with your presen- 
tation while some of the members go vote. We will do it in two 
shifts here. 

In that way all of them will have an opportunity to hear part of 
your testimony, and hopefully you will read all of it from your pre- 
pared text. 

We welcome you and we will hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. BLOCK, SECRETARY. U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM LESHER, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY, ECONOMICS 

Secretary Block. Thank you, Mr. Chairmein. 

I am very happy to be with you and have a chance to testify this 
morning. 

I am fully aware of the problem with trying to keep up with ev- 
erything. You mentioned the three activities, the three-ring circus, 
going on here today. This is just one of the rings. 

But it is a very important ring because we are talking about ag- 
riculture and the future of agriculture. I am happy to come and 
testify before this committee. 

I have submitted the text of my testimony on H.R. 6274, and I 
am hopeful you will take time to study it carefully, as I am sure 
the committee will. 

I am not going to take time to read it now, but rather I would 
use this opportunity to summarize my overall reaction to this legis- 
lation. 

The Chairman. Without objection, your testimony in its entirety 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Block appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearli^.] 

Secretary Block. I am afraid that the authors of this so-called 
Farm Crisis Act did not take the necessary time to analyze what 
could happen if this l^islation were enacted into law. 

1 say this with all due respect and fairness, but I believe that this 
bill would risk the future of agriculture on a venture that may be 
more motivated, frankly, by politics than by commonsense, in my 
opinion. 

The greatest danger that I see In this legislation is in the possi- 
bility that really could be taken seriously. I will discuss some parts 
of it a little bit later on as I have serious concerns about them. 

This legislation is an attempt to deceive us into believing that it 
will lead agriculture out of a crisis. Commonsense tells us that this 
Farm Crisis Act is destined to lead us into a crisis situation. 

We have taken time to analj'ze the ramifications of this legisla- 
tion, and our conclusion is that it Is just plain bad policy. 

Some of the consequences of this bill are explained in my testi- 
mony. A more detailed analysis will be submitted to you later. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

[The detailed analysis appears In the May 25 proceedings with 
the bill.] 

Secretary Block. Speaking to you as a Secretary of Agriculture, I 
am very alarmed by this legislation. And speaking to you as a 
farmer myself, I am frightened by it. 

I would encourage the authors to abandon this course and join us 
in helping agriculture where help is most needed. Let us concen- 
trate more on really helping the farmers rather than simply on 
who gets the credit. 

I encourfige this committee not to spend a great amount of time 
in considering a bill that is misleading, self-defeating, dangerous, 
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and unwanted by farmers. It is better that you direct your valuable 
time toward attacking the real enemies of agriculture. 

As a farmer myself, I Idiow that interest costs and inflation 
stand out among all others as major burdens. We have tackled in- 
flation and we have succeeded. 

But more work needs to be done to accomplish our goal of lower- 
ing interest rates. The only way that we will achieve this is by re- 
ducing Government spending. 

Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out, this is being reviewed right 
now. We are trying to get a responsible budget through this Con- 
gress. 

I think it is imperative and I feel the American people demand 
and expect it. 

We need to have a budget that envisions reduced Government 
spending and not increased taxes. When a farmer cannot make 
ends meet, and when his expenses are greater than his income, he 
must find ways to cut his expenses. 

This is nothing new to farmers. Farmers have done it for years. 
Government needs to take a lesson from farmers. Farmers put 
their genius to work and find ways to get through these tough 
times. I believe that the farmers and the people of the country 
expect Government to show that same kind of genius. 

President Reagan is drawing upon this same kind of American 
character to bring soundness back into Government. It will not be 
easy, but no one promised that it would be. 

I also encourage you to give full support to our efforts to expetnd 
export sales. In fact, I must compliment you. I know you have 
helped us there. 

TTiat is another reason why it is so important to stop this legisla- 
tion. At a time when market potential is very important to the 
future prosperity of agriculture, it is equally importaiit that our do- 
mestic policies do not work against our ability to compete even- 
handedly in the world market place. 

The sponsors of this legislation are suggesting a continuous acre- 
age limitation program that will send a clear signal to our world 
competitors that they can engage in a long-term expansion of their 
production. 

We all know what happened the last time we sent that type of 
signal. The Carter grain embargo of 1980 was a clear signal for our 
competitors to increase their production and pick up the market 
that we tossed aside. 

We are still plagued with the problems caused by that embargo. I 
do not think any of us want to send those types of signals Eigain. 

The truth of the matter is that this legislation is not in tune 
with today's farmers. Our farmers are not going to be willing to cut 
production year after year while farmers from other nations take 
up the slack — and the profit. 

As you know, we have a voluntary acreage reduction program in 
gear. The signup for the program has been impressive. There is a 
reason for this. I firmly believe farmers have signed up in great 
numbers because they believe in our sincerity. We have told them 
that we do not particularly like cutting production. But it is neces- 
sary this year for a variety of reasons. 
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We have told them that we will get out of this reduction pro- 
gram as soon as the economic climate allows us to get out. We have 
told them that we will protect the inte^ty of the pn^am while 
they are in it. We have lived up to that promise and intend to 
continue to do so. 

The simple fact is that farmers cannot view H.R. 6274 with this 
same kind of trust. 

Here are some of the reasons they can't: 

Calling for a 5-percent paid diversion program for 1982 crops is 
unrealistic. With most of the crops already planted, it is naive for 
anyone to believe farmers would plow up 5 percent of this land. 
American agriculture was not built on poor management decisions 
like that. 

In the event that a referendum failed, the Department of Agri- 
culture would be severely restricted in its ability to design and im- 
plement farm prt^ams. 

Farmers have told me time and again that they want our pro- 
grams to be simplified. There is nothing simple about basing next 
year's planted acreage on this year's beginning stocks in relation to ■ 
last year's use. It is simply too regimented and too difficult. It will 
not work. 

In fact, according to the stocks-to-use triggers in this bill, a re- 
duced acreage pn^reun would not have been implemented in 1982 
for feed griiins and cotton. 

You know what that would have meant. We needed to imple- 
ment those programs. The bill aa it is written now would not have 
triggered acreage reductions for these two crops. 

This legislation also would blacklist a farmer from Government 
programs for 3 years simply because he failed to comply with acre- 
age limitations during the first year. 

I wonder, are we really ready to tie the hands of agriculture that 
severely? I do not believe farmers want to be tied up that severely. 

Another part of this l^islatlon would mandate use of emergency 
agricultural credit under the provisions of the Emergency A^cul- 
tural Credit Act of 1978. 

USDA already hcis authority to implement the credit program. 
We have not used that authority because an adequate amount of 
credit is already available to meet the demand. 

I sincerely hope that the sponsors are not suggesting that we 
lower our credit risk standards simply to create more demand. 

Such action would not be very businesslike. 

There are other similar flaws in this legislation. I can see there 
are a few parts of this legislation that have merit. But most of the 
parts that have merit can be and could be acted upon administra- 
tively, as I said in my testimony. 

I would like to end today by making one point very clear. 

The pn^rfuns designed by the Reagan administration are in 
gear. The economic signs tell us that they are already working. The 
signs of recovery are evident. 

It would be wrong to change the signals now. More so, it would 
be cruel to raise expectations when we know we really cannot de- 
liver. 
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We also must be aware of the conBequences that will have to be 
faced by giving the whole Congress a renewed opportunity to exam- 
ine the 1981 farm bill. 

Many of you helped move this legislation through Congress. I am 
certain you recall the amount of time and work involved. By taking 
H.R, 6274 before Congress, you may find that your losses would be 
greater than what you originally had hoped to gain. 

This is no time to be moving backward. Our prc^ams are look- 
ing to the future, to greater and more prosperous days for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

On the other hand, this legislation is looking to the past, to the 
1950's and the 1960's, with massive amounts of land being idled, 
and chronically low returns for farmers being the result. 

I feel farmers are justified in being very apprehensive about the 
prospects of this kind of legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weaver [acting chairman]. Thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

I would like to note and ask you if it is a good maneigement deci- 
sion and very businesslike to have our farmers continue to sell 
more and more of their grain here and overseas at a loss? 

You want to expand, as you say in your testimony, overseas 
sales, expanding sales wherein each farmer sells at a loss. 

Is that good business? 

Secretary Block. We want to hold our percent of the market. 
You do not hold your percent of the market by retrenchment, con- 
tinual retrenchment. 

I have no problem with this. In fact, I have been a strong cheer- 
leader for this year's acresige reduction progrftm, which will 
strengthen our prices. It may be necessary to move in that direc- 
tion another year. 

But I think it would be a serious mistake to lock in an extended 
program of acreage reduction. 

Mr. Weavek. Mr. Secretary, another year is going to be too late. 

I recognize the gentleman from Kainsas, who was No. 1 in coming 
to the committee this morning. The gentleman is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your coming here and for your veiy 
frank and canifid testimony. 

This is a little like a crescent wrench bill. It seems we are going 
to fit that wrench to any problem. But the thing that worries me 
out in my country is that we may strip the gears if we go through 
with it in its entirety. 

I am a cosponsor of this legislation. There are many portions of 
it that I agree with. There are other portions that I do not. 

We are at a make-it-or-break-it time for farmers in the High 
Plains. The price of good old Hard Red Winter wheat in Kansas 
dipped below $3 for the first time in my memory for a long time 
just yesterday. 

I v/as just talking with a banker before I C£une up to this hearing 
who had bank examiners in his bank going over and reviewing the 
loans of producers who may or may not make it within 60 days. 
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I £un not talking about next year so the situation is very serious. 
1 know you know that. 

I think it is impossible to get this farm crisis bill through the 
entire Congress in time to be of help to these kind of producers. 

So my first question to you is: When can you get the 1983 wheat 
program details out? The earlier the better. 

Secretary Block. We would expect to have the details out some- 
time in mid-July, 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. I have heard by July 15. Is that a specif- 
ic date? It is extremely important to get the details out. 

In my view we are really talking about a paradox of enormous 
irony here. Most of my farmers do not want to go down this road 
as entailed in the Farm Crisis Act. They would rather export it and 
get a price. 

I am raising the question that appears in all the press that this 
administration is somewhat divided in its intent to sign a long- 
term agreement with the Soviet Union and, in fact, be much more 
an aggressor in terms of getting our exports cracking. 

I would make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, and I do not mean 
any disrespect for the Secretary of Agriculture who has been a 
strong fighter for this cause, but I think we should have some 
others before this committee — and I am talking about the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Haig, and I am talking about our National Secu- 
rity Adviser. 

I am tfilking about the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Weinberger. I 
would like to know who are these people in the administration that 
the press reports are opposed to this kind of a policy. 

I am tired of it. My farmers are tired of it. We cannot have it 
both ways. You cannot have an export-oriented farm policy without 
exports. 

We still have, in my view, a de facto embargo. I know you have 
worked harder than anybody else in this room to end that. But my 
farmers are sick and tired of it and I am sick and tired of it. 

We have gone through four administrations meddling with the 
farmers' market and people saying that it is their grain, 

I got a little wound up on that and I apologize, But I would like 
to ask you to respond. 

Secretary Block. Congressman, I strongly favor a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. I belie\*e that we can sell more prod- 
ucts to them with an agreement. We will not be a residual supplier 
if we have an agreement. We will reduce some uncertainty in the 
country if we have an agreement. 

You might have seen my letter to The Washington Post challeng- 
ing an editorial that they had printed. 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. It was a good article. 

Secretary Block. Furthermore, I pledge that I will press for an 
early decision on whether we are willing to seek an a^eement. 

That is all I can say at this time. But I can say that my position 
is quite clear. That is the direction we will take, 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. What about the possibility of legislation 
that has been introduced by my colleague from Iowa, Mr. Evans, 
on making sure that we have 180 days whereby contracts would be 
honored unless we were in a situation with our foreign policy 
where our national security would be threatened? 
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What would 3'ou say about that if, in effect, we cannot go aheeid 
with a long-term agreement? 

Secretary Block. That is another consideration. It really has not 
been discussed even in detail in my Department, let alone within 
the total administration. 

Frankly, I feel that the President's policy on agricultural exports 
provides a considerable amount of assurance to countries alm<»t to 
the degree that the proposal by Mr. Evans does. 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. I am in Eigreement with the President's 
policy. As you know, I worked very hard with you in terms of 
trying to put the details to it. 

But when you have Secretary Ha^ saying that we want to limit 
the long-term agreement and not s^ one because we want to 
cause pain and suffering over there in the Soviet Union for their 
policies in Poland and in other parts of the world, I can assure you 
that the pain and suffering is going on in western Kansas. 

It is not going on in terms of the Soviet Union. 

I have just received over 1,000 surveys, Mr. Secretary, from farm- 
ers in my district — and I went ahead and asked them the basic 
question on the referendum. 

We are receiving about 200 a day. I would report to you that 48 
percent favor having a referendum, and 36 percent do not and 16 
percent had no opinion. 

On actually going ahead with the referendum, with the provi- 
sions that you described, 46 percent said yes, they would favor that 
kind of mandatory program with those penalties that we talked 
about, and 41 percent said no, and 19 percent had no opinion. 

Historically my people really do not w£mt to participate in any 
Government-controlled farm program. We produce more wheat in 
my district than any State. 

But it is because of the concern of how serious it is that we are 
getting 46 percent wanting to sign-on. 

I would add one other comment. The 46 percent that have signed 
on have come from an area where we continuous crop. The 
summer fallow producer is still left high and dry by this program 
and is one of the reasons I could not support it in its present form. 
He did not add to the surplus but it would really penalize him. 

I think I can telJ you that our certification within the farm pro- 
gram out in Kansas will be somewhere between 35 and 45 percent. 

1 do not know if that is good news or bad news, but I can tell you 
we are going to have a record crop this year. I have just been out. I 
have never seen the wheat look any better. We are getting too 
much rain at the present time. 

But we could go 500 million bushels, which is 75 mUiion bushels 
over what we had in our record-breaking crop of 1980. That is why 
we are seeing the cash price at the elevator drop so drastically. 

If you take 15 percent out of our record crop, we are still about 
12 million more this year in terms of bushels. We have to have 
something. We have to have the answer. 

I have gone on with a speech more than some questions, Mr. 
Chairman. I see I am over time, so I will cease at this point. 

The Chairman. Both your speech and question time has expired. 
[Lai^hter.] 
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The Chair will follow the usual practice of recognizing the 
members. 

The next member would be Mr. Daschle. 

Mr. Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Block, we welcome you to the committee once again. 

I frankly am very disappointed that you would chaise politics in 
this kind of a debate. I think a lot of Republican Members who 
have cosponsored this legislation, both in the Senate — Senator An- 
drews and in my own State, Senator Pressler, and many other Sen- 
ators — including many members of this committee, find that 
charge unfounded. 

The fact of the matter is. Secretary Block, I cannot think of a 
member on this committee I have not approached and that other 
members have not approached, to find some collective means of 
dealing with this farm crisis. 

This is not with politics aind not with any kind of political advan- 
tage in mind, but in a way of finding a way out of this incredible 
crisis we are in today. 

The fact is that it is all the more ironic that you would make 
that charge, given the fact that this week you are making political 
trife to my State and to North Dakota, specifically to talk about 
agriculture in a political context. 

So I think that is most interesting. 

Most important of all, I would rip up this bill right now — I would 
tear it up as a piece of legislation — if we could get a commitment 
from you and if we could get a commitment from this administra- 
tion that this bill is not necessary, and, that on your own you 
would take the measures that we need to take to eliminate the in- 
credible surplus and to get the participation we need from farmers. 

We are not getting t^at. We are not getting any kind of a re- 
sponse that we need from you and from this administration to deal 
with the crisis we are in today. 

We are in a depression. We have the lowest prices. I do not know 
if Mr. Roberts said it or not, but he indicated to me this morning 
that we are going to see wheat prices drop below $3. 

The response we get is similar to the response that was recently 
attributed to you in one of the Minnesota papers — and again reiter- 
ated in the New York Times. 

I quote here: "We are paying for bumper crops for the last 2 
years. The best thing that could happen in the farm sector would 
be some sort of worldwide disaster, a natural disaster. Something 
of that sort would bring farm prices up. Otherwise the farm sector 
will just have to be shaken out." 

In the New York Times it says: "It is the grain farmers who are 
suffering. We need to find more markets for them or Mother 
Nature has to intervene with a much shorter crop." 

That is the kind of hope that I think is fallacious. Secretary 
Block. I think what we have to do is deal with this thing in a very 
open-eyed manner. 

We have to drop the diversion payment, and we have already in- 
dicated many times in the past that we are going to do that. 

What disturbs me is your basic misunderstandii^ of the legisla- 
tion. You constantly say that we cannot spend more money to help 
the farmers. The fact is that the Congressional Budget Omce tells 
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us we are going to spend $1 billion less. I think that is important 
for you to understand. 

My question is: Why would you oppose allowing the farmers to 
have some say? Why are you opposed to a referendum? What is 
there about a referendum in giving the farmers a chance to vote 
that upsets you? 

Secretary Block. It is my observation that on a national basis 
there are many farmers producing crops who are not excited about 
this. They are not going to support the referendum. 

I have been in many parts of the United States and it is my sin- 
cere opinion that the farmers there are not interested in tying 
themselves down for 3 years. 

Farmers have a pretty good memory. They can recall that in the 
last 5 or 6 years, on a year-to-year basis, we have gone from sur- 
plus to shortage to surplus to shortage from year to year. 

This changes very quickly. It can change overnight. It has only 
been a little over a year ago when we were thinking we had a 
shortage. Now we have a surplus. We think we may have a bigger 
surplus. I wish that Congressmeui Roberts did not liave those glow- 
ing reports on crops in Kansas. 

This changes overnight. Everyone of us knows that. It changes so 
quickly that we should not tie ourselves in to something that can 
perpetuate for 3 years. 

Farmers are not going to go for something like that. 

Mr. Daschle. Does the Secretary understand that this referen- 
dum is for 1 year and that you vote and that we have the set-aside 
or not have the set-aside? 

It appears to me again that you are misunderstanding the bill. 
You, No. 1, are telling us it is going to cost more. No. 2, you are 
telling us it is a 3-year program when we are voting. 

You are telling us that you do not think peirticipation is going to 
be h^h in the referendum and for that reason you are not going to 
even give them a chance. 

You still have not soiswered my question. Why do you oppose 
giving the farmer a chance to vote and to make that decision on 
whether or not he can participate in the program? Why are you 
opposed to a national referendum? 

If you can smswer that question, I think we can better under- 
stand your opposition to the bill. 

Secretary Block. It is the kind of referendum that we are put- 
ting together that concerns me as much £is anything else. It is a 
referendum that if it passes but a farmer does not go into the pro- 
gram, then he is shut out of the program for 3 years. 

Mr, Daschle. Would you work with us to design a better referen- 
dum? Will you work with us right now to design a better referen- 
dum? 

Secretary Block. I do not feel that it is appropriate and that the 
timing is right to be having a referendum. 

Mr. Daschle. You still are not answering my question, then. You 
are saying you do not like our referendum. But then when I say: 
Can you work with us to get one better? You then say, well, you no 
not know if you like a referendum. 

Tell us: Do you want a referendum or not? If not, why? 

Secretary Block. I have a solution. 
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Mr. Daschle. Tell me, do you like a referendum? 

Secretary Block. I do not like the one I am looking at. Unless a 
new one is devised that looks better, I am not going to like it. 
There may be one that is better, but under the circumstances, I am 
not in favor of the one we are looking at, 

Mr. Daschle. Will you work with us to get one that is better? 

Secretary Block, I would be happy to work with you, but it may 
not be to get a referendum that is better. 

The Chairman. The Chair recognizes the gentlemem from 
Oregon, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in your testimony you said that this bill looks to 
the past and not to the future. No statement could be more incor- 
rect. 

Our farm policy has been built on loans in the past and not 
prices. This bill is finally going to the situation where we are going 
to try to bolster the prices to get the farm community the prices 
they deserve and they should get for their commodity. 

It is laughable that you say we have made good management and 
business decisions in agriculture when we simply are selling our 
commodities in greater numbers at less than the cost it takes to 
produce it. That is laughable and ridiculous, asinine, stupid, and 
simply so absurd that it almost does not need comment. 

This bill — and its main provisions I certainly support — goes in 
tandem with the grain export provisions that I have discussed with 
you. 

In other words, if we control supply, we should also increase 
prices. Let us just see what OPEC did in the last year. 

With an enormous glut of oil in the world, they had been produc- 
ing 31 million barrels of oil a day. They are down to 15 million bar- 
rek of oil a day. But they have held that $32 benchmark price. 

It almost cracked, but they held it. That is what we are going to 
have to do in American agriculture. We are going to have to con- 
trol supply and at the same time, increase prices. 

So, then our farmers can live and we can get the kind of income 
from our agricultural produce that we need. In the 1930*s we killed 
little pigs by the thousands. I remember it as a child. It was just 
terrible. People were starving and we were killing little pigs. But 
the irony was that the price did not go up for pork. It was still a 
nickel a pound for pork chofis. The farmers continued to go broke. 

I am going to be offering to this committee aa an amendment, 
Mr. Secretary, my export grain bank bill once agedn which gives 
you the authority to set minimum prices for our grain in overseas 
sales. 

As I said, it goes r^ht in tandem with the other provisions of 
this bill. We control supply and at the same time we will get a 
better price. 

I am going to make this amendment, if enacted into law, entirely 
discretionary with the Secretary. In other words, you do not have 
to use the provisions or any of the provisions if you do not wish. 
They are completely discretionary in every single way. 

Do you not think it is a good thing to have such authority on the 
books so that if you feel the need to raise farmers' income — which I 
am not sure you do — but if you feel the need to raise farmers' 
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income, you could have that authority to do it, if the situation wai> 
ranted. 

Secretary Block. Congressman Weaver, I daresay there is not 
einyone in this room who would be happier if we saw stronger grain 
prices than we are seeing today. 

However, I do not feel the solution is to change the price artifi- 
caily at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I have said that if I had the magic wand I probably would have 
waved it already. But I do not think that is in our best long-range 
interest. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, OPEC seems to have the magic 
wand. Why are we floundering? Why must we sell our farmers 
down the river? 

The magic wand is there. We simply can say: We want a fair 
price for it. We are the OPEC of grain. We produce 80 percent of 
the soybeans in the world market and 70 percent of the corn emd 
50 percent of the wheat. 

That is more grain that Saudia Arabia, Algeria, and Libya, and 
N^eria are selling oil. 

Secretary Block. Mr. Congressman, we are only the OPEC in 
grain because we have utilized policies of living with a world 
market system. We have be^n competitive. The minute we decide 
that we are not going to live with the world market, if we are 
going to retrench — I mil tell you what will happen. 

This year, as we cut back wheat production, and we need to — I 
know that — Canada is projecting a 3-percent increase, Australia a 
5-percent increase, and Argentina, 1 percent over the last year's 



You add this all up. We cannot go down that road very many 
years. 

Mr. Weavek. Mr. Secretary, we produce seven times the amount 
of wheat that Canada does. If you raise Canada's 3 percent, that 
amounts to an infinitesimal amount of our market. 

We make the world market. The Canadians were here. We 
talked with them. They said, "When are you going to wake up, 
America, and start letting us make a living, too, by raising the 
price of your grain?" 

The Australians are saying the same thing. We can get the price. 
Why will you not have this discretionary authority of just puttii^ 
it on the books with a threat to our foreign buyere? This would 
raise the price of our grain in overseas sales. 

Themk you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

I recognize the distinguished ranking minority member, Mr. 
Wampler. 

Mr. Wampler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is edways a pleasure to have you before the 
committee. 

As the chairman has explained, we are somewhat in a dilemma 
in that we and another subcommittee have been meeting for most 
of the morning, as well as the fact that the House is in session. But 
nonetheless we do appreciate your presence here. 
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Supposedly tomorrow, the House will make another attempt to 
pass some type of budget resolution. Hopefully it will be a biparti- 
san one. 

I said many times last year as we were deliberating over tnring 
to fashion an omnibus farm bill, I thought probably the best farm 
bill that this committee could report out would be generally what 
the President had proposed by way of economic recovery, trying to 
get interest rates down and to get deficits down. 

Quite obviously since the 1981 farm bill was s^ed into law, we 
have seen a further deterioration in commodity prices, particularly 
in grains. 

If the Federal Government is going to have to go into the open 
money markets of this country and elsewhere, as apparently they 
are during the third and fourth quarters of this year, to borrow as 
much as $90 billion, then frankly I do not see much hope of inter- 
est rates coming down precipitiously or significantly. 

What I am saying to you today, Mr. Secretary, is that I am not a 
cosponsor of this Farm Crisis Act. It is not that I do not appreciate 
what the sponsors of it are attempting to do. 

I can e^ee with some of it, but for one I have no desire to take 
an omnibus farm bill back to the floor of the House in 1982, in 
light of what happened in 1981. 

As you know, we passed a farm bill after direct assault by many 
Members of the Congress on different titles of the bill. We saw 
commodity after commodity come under attack. 

Then after many weeks of meetings in conference committee, we 
finally agreed upon a conference report. It peissed the House by the 
overwhelming msgority, I believe, of two votes. 

Frankly, I do not see much hope of us passing a bill anything 
close to this in the House. I am afraid we might lose what little we 
were able to achieve in the 1981 farm bill in light of the frustration 
that we £ill are experiencing and the budgetary restraints under 
which we are operating. 

My question to you, this morning, Mr. Secretary, is this. You 
have indicated in vour statement that you are supportive of addi- 
tional initiatives that could be taken to try to strengthen and to 
broaden and expand our export markets. 

As you know, many of us on this committee have recommended 
to the President and to you that we take some additionjil initia- 
tives which could be taken under existing authority, and especially 
on the revolving credit export program. 

Would you mind sharing with the committee your views on that 
particular initiative at the moment? 

Secretary Block. Congressman Wampler, there are some export 
initiatives that I feel could be useful. Chie of them would be an 
export revolving fund. 

There are other possible export efforts. I think we have to review 
all of these in context and appreciate that they are going to cost 
some money, particularly the export revolving fund. 

The bill talks about $1 billion. It could be very helpful to us. But 
it is not going to be easy to decide if we are willing to spend it 
when we are looking at a deficit the size of which I do not know. 

It seems to change from day to day, but we are trying to get the 
deficit down. It creates a dilemma for us. 
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I do believe, though, that the soundest approach to our farm 
problems is to find markets rather than to restrict production, at 
least for any kind of a long-term period of time. 

Mr. Wampler. Mr. Secretary, the President is scheduled to 
return later this week from the economic summit meetings in 
Europe. Are you in a position to share with the committee this 
morning your views on what the prospects are for the flnalizatioo 
of the negotiations with the Soviet Union for additional grain 
sales? 

Secretary Block. As I said a little bit earlier, I do favor a trade 
aigreement of some kind. I feel that we can sell more products to 
them with an agreement. 

We would have less of a chance of being the residual supplier. I 
pledge that I will press for an early decision within the administra- 
tion as to whether we are going to seek an agreement with the So- 
viets. 

As a result of the discussions that Mr. Lodwick had with the 
Soviet Union recently during the regular consultations, it appears 
that there is going to be a long-term market for feed grains in the 
Soviet Union and a good long-term market for feed grains. 

The kind of market we are looking at for wheat is a little bit 
more in doubt. There probably will be a market, but perhaps not as 
strong a market as we see in the feed grains. 

Even if the Soviets get their agriculture straightened out so that 
they are more productive than they are today, they probably are 
not going to be very good at producmg feed grains. They are so far 
north that they are more like Canada. 

So they are going to be better at producing wheat if they ever 
stra^hten out their agriculture. Right now, I think that is in seri- 
ous doubt. 

Mr. Alexander. Would the gentleman from Virginia yield on the 
question of the revolving fund? 

Mr. Wampler. My time has expired. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair will take his time at this time and yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Alexander. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Secretary, on the question of the revolving fund, there is no 
doubt among the persons who were following the logjam in the 
farm commodities that exports are the immediate solution to 
moving the 1982 crop to international commerce. But you seem to 
be reluctant to support the idea of authorizing and lat«r appropri- 
ating $1 billion for the purpose of providing credit. But at the time 
you seem to say that you favor that. 

Is the Secretary saying that as a farmer it is a good idea but as 
Secretary of Agriculture, because of budget constraints, you cannot 
support it? 

Secretary Block. What I am saying is this: I favor it in principle, 
and certeiinly as a farmer I would favor it. 

But as a Secretary of Agriculture and as a part of the total ad- 
ministration — and we have to make total administration deci- 
sions — there is no decision being made to have that. 

It is not part of the budget right now. Unless the decision is 
made that we are going to have one, then it is not fair. 
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Mr. Alexander. Mr. Secretary, the farmers of this country need 
you to support this revolving fund. It is the one hope that we have 
to provide the credit that is necessary to sell the 1982 crop in inter- 
national commerce. 

1 would urge you to think in terms of a farmer instead of as a 
Secretary of Agriculture because the farmers of this country need 
your leadership. 

Right now it is being eroded and the void is being filled by Mem- 
bers of this Congress in order to provide the direction that is neces- 
sary to move the 1982 crop. 

I urge you to reconsider your position in light of the needs of the 
American farmer. 

Secretary Block. Mr. Alexander, may I ask this? Does the House 
budget proposal include this? 

Mr. Alexander. The House budget proposal, of course, has not 
been enacted. It is to be scheduled for consideration tomorrow, and 
with the Secretary's support, that provision could very well be in- 
cluded therein. 

Even without the Secretary's support, that provision could very 
well be included therein. 

Even without the Secretary's support, we could possibly provide 
a waiver to any provisions that might restrict that amount of funds 
being supported. 

We all know in the Congress that it takes leadership in order to 
provide a solution to a difficult problem. It will not happen in a 
void. It will not happen in a vacuum. It is going to take the initia- 
tive of the Secretary as well as members of this committee and 
those interested in the farm community to provide that momentum 
that is necessary. 

We are not getting it from the White House. We are not getting 
it from the Office of Management and Budget. We must get it from 
the farm community. 

The Secretary's help is needed. 

Secretary Block. We are just going to have to have an adminis- 
tration decision on that. As you know, the Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot make a unilateral decision on an issue like that. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Secretary, I sympathize with your position. 
But your leadership is needed. I am not bound by the administra- 
tion. You are. 

I am saying that for the good of the American farmer, even if the 
administration's farm policy constricts the Secretary, you need to 
speak out on this issue even if it is in the forum of the administra- 
tion to say that the ftdministration is wrong. We need these funds 
to provide exports for the products that are bottlenecked in this 
country. Your voice is needed in order to provide the leadership 
within the administration to get this job done. 

Secretary Block. I assure you, Mr. Congressman, that within the 
administration, I will be fighting for the farmer. 

Mr. Alexander. I have not heard the Secretary fight for the 
farmer within the administration. I have heard you apolc^ize for 
the administration time and time again. 

I have seen other people in your position over the years. I sympa- 
thize with your position, but I am sayii^ that you need to wage a 
stronger fight because more can be done. 
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Secretary Block. Most of those fights are behind closed doors, as 
they should be. I would say this much. There were 13 budget issues 
that I did not sign off on. I took them to battle with the Budget 
Review Committee and fought them out. 

I think we did rather well. All I can say is that we do not give up 
easily. We stay right with it. But we do not win them all. 

I am not sure that this is one that has to be won. There may be 
more important battles to be fought. Maybe the trade agreement 
with the Soviet Union is more important. Maybe some of the 
others are more important. 

It is a process of flghting to get done what is important and 
prioritizing. It is part of the game. 

Mr. Alexander. I understand that. 

I have one more comment, Mr. CheiirmEm. 

When you leave Washington and return to Illinois, and you re- 
flect on your days in Washington, I submit to you that one of the 
regrets that you will have is In not taking public issue with the ad- 
ministration on the question of this revolving fund to provide cred- 
its for exports overseas. You will r^ret the day that you have not 
taken issue with this administration on this question. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, if I might, is there anyone from 
your department traveling with liie President in Europe? 

Secretary Block. No, there was no one from my Department 
traveling with the President. There were two Departments repre- 
sented in Europe. One was Treasury, and, of course, the State De- 
partment. 

The Chairman. Did you, or emyone from your department, brief 
the President? 

Secretary Block. I briefed the President before he left. We had 
an extended discussion about our relationship with the Europeam 
Community and their trade practices. We had a discussion about 
the situation and our trade relationships with Japan. The meeting 
was held in the context of the National Security Council, including 
Mr. Clark, including certainly Secretary Regcm, and Secretary 
Hetig. The additional representatives were myself, Secretary Bal- 
dridge, and Trade Ambassador Bill Brock. 

The Chairman. I wish you could have gone along. It is r^retta- 
ble that we send the enemy with the group. Secretary Haig. 
[Laughter.] 

You may quote me on that. [Laughter.} 

Maybe the media does not report all facets of the deliberations — 
certainly nothing was reported about agriculture. 

Last night they kept speaking about reduction in NATO and 
challenging Mr. Brezhnev to appear on television. I do not know 
what he could tell us about agriculture. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Block. That is a fact. 

The Chairman. I do not think that the President, with Mr. Htiig 
advising him, is going to do much good for agriculture when he 
visits over there. 

But that is just an aside. 

With all due respect to my colleague from Arkansas, I would like 
to state that to my knowledge, during the encounters withir the 
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inner sanctums of the administration. Secretary Block has always 
stood up for a^culture. 

To that 1 can attest. I would, though, agree with my colleague 
from Arkansas that many times being a team player can eventual- 
ly bring the team down. 

If the Secretary would see fit to take issue with them publicly, I 
think he would receive the gratitude of the American farmers for- 
ever. * 

We just cannot sit here, Mr. Secretary, and hope or say that it 
will be all right. 

Mind you, I still have the scars from the 1981 bill and the two 
votes that we managed to pass it by, but I do not know if it is 
working or not. 

At one point I said it was not working. 1 tried to convince myself 
that it is working. But as I travel throughout the country, all I 
hefu- is the plea of the rural sector or the farm sector that some- 
thing needs to be done. 

It reminds me of that old saying: "Do something even if it is 
wrong." 

We need to send a message to them that we in the Congress 
care — and this is what this farm crisis group is about. The propo- 
nents of this legislation came to me and they met with my blessing. 

The on\)f caveat I gave them, Mr. Secretary, was: "Do not go and 
do sometmng just to throw money at it. We cannot do that. Do not 
go and do something that will give the American farm sector false 
hope." 

I think they have done fairly well within that caveat and in fact 
move toward saving money on the budget. 

Another concern that I had and my dear colleague from Virginia 
has expressed concern on this, is that we not go to the floor and 
open up the whole farm bill. 

Both the gentleman from Virginia and I agree and have conclud- 
ed that we will avoid any procedural opportunity when we go to 
the floor that will open up IJie Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 to 
amendments. 

I have too many scars already. I do not want any additional ones. 

But if we can somehow, within the art of the possible, which is 
my deHnition of legislation, come up with a bill that, even if all it 
does is to give them nothing but hope, then I think we have done 
something for the American farmer. 

Finedly, let me say that I regret — and I know you did not mean it 
in that context, when saying that all of this is for politics — because 
members of any one party can be as different in ideolc^y or philos- 
ophy and can ar^e in disagreement. 

I do not know that I am quoting correctly or not, but someone in 
my area once said this. I liked it because I think it means exactly 
that. 

"Politics is the art by which people in a democratic society 
govern themselves, provide for their needs in common defense, 
through their elected representatives." 

If we take that definition, and you accuse us of politics, I very 
proudly accept that, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Wampler. Mr. ChairmEm, if you will yield, I would like to 
say this. 
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I want to join the Chairman in his general observations. Mr. Sec- 
retary, I believe you have been an effective Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I have said this publicly. 

If I were to single out any one achievement under your leader- 
ship, it would be the fact that I think it was largely due to you and 
no one else that we saw the grain embargos lifted. 

You may recall that these were imposed by not this President 
but a previous President of the United States. I think that has as 
much to do with sending the message not only to producers in this 
country, but to our customers throughout the world, t^at indeed 
we were going to try to be reliable suppliers. 

You know we have suffered from these previous embargos that 
have been imposed by administrations under both political parties. 
I know it was because of your persistence and your persuasive- 
ness — and I am privy to some of those meetings and I know what I 
am talking about. 

I want to commend you for it. 

You and I have not always agreed. I want to join with what the 
gentleman from Arkansas said. We want to work together in a bi- 
partisan way to get this export credit revolving fund in place. 

I indeed think it is one of the immediate solutions that can be 
effectuated in getting this 1982 crop moved into consumption. 

I want to commend you for what you have done. Again, I have 
not always agreed with you. I do not suppose we will always agree 
on everything, but I do want to commend you for the leadership 
that you have shown in this area. You should be commended for it. 

Secretary Block. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Stenholm, the distinguished gentleman from Texas, is next. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In light of your previous comments, Mr. Chairman, and in look- 
ing at the job we have tried to do in putting together the Farm 
Crisis Act and in trying to live within the budget and in trying to 
do those things we all agree are necessary, we have done so well 
that the Secretary says we lack commonsense. 

That is pretty tough for me to take as a farmer, too. You come in 
and say that I lack commonsense in the approach that we take be- 
cause I differ in a small way, philosophically, with you £md with 
this administration in regard to agricultural policy. 

I want to ask you two or three questions, Mr. Secretary. 

Are you giving John Deere and International Harvester and 
others the same aidvice that you are giving to our farmers to rehire 
their employees, put them back to work, build those tractors, store 
them out there because a year or 2 or 3 from now, if you do not do 
that, we may lose a market? 

Are you giving them that advice? 

Secretary Block. No, we resilly are not giving them advice. The 
advice we are giving to the farmers is to participate in an acreage 
reduction program uiis year to bring down our production. 

That is what our suppliers, our implement dealers, are doing, 
too. 

Mr. Stenholm. In all due respect, you never did answer Mr. 
Daschle's question. You are saying in this testimony— and I will 
refer to your own words: "We have taken time to analyze the rami- 
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fications of this legislation and our conclusion is that it is just 
plain bad policy." 

Why is it bad policy to allow farmers to vote in referendum to 
say whether or not they do, in fact, want to do what John Deere 
and International Hsurester are having to do if they are to stay in 
business? 

Why is it bad policy to allow farmers to vote on that? I am not 
saying it will be wrong. I am not even saying whether the farmers 
will vote for it or will not. 

I do not draw that conclusion. You seem to be drawing that con- 
clusion. Then eigain, I want to ask the Sfune question: Why is that 
bad policy to allow farmers to vote in the democratic process under 
the best principles of constitutional government in this country to 
say whether or not they want to take a chance on losing an unprof- 
it^le market? 

Secretary Block. When I talk about bad policy, I am tedking 
about that policy in the context of most of the bill. 

I have gone over the parts of it that do not look as though they 
make a lot of sense. The first problem is to think that we can alter 
this year's participation or production. 

Mr. Stenholm. We agree to that. We are going to take it out of 
the biU. 

Secretary Blook. But that is part of the bill. 

I was commenting on the bill. So that is part of my comment. 

The next step is the referendum. Part of that referendum consid- 
eration is that I really do not feel farmers will support a referen- 
dum. I do not feel that farmers want to lock themselves into a pro- 
greun that ultimately would tie them down for 3 years. 

I also feel that farmers really are going to act on a year-to-year 
basis and not on a longer term basis like that. It is a complicated 
plan. 

If the referendum fails, there is another mechanism written in 
there that tells us what happens. The details are unclear — I am not 
going to try to state them. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Secretary, I understand that problem. But 
again we have not begun markup. What we are trying to do is to 
see if there cannot be a bipartisan consensus developed to b^in 
solving the problem. 

That is what we are talking about. The gentleman from Arkan- 
sas' question on the budget is there. It depends on whether we 
have the resolve to do it or not. 

According to the CBO projections, in 1983 and 1984, we can lund 
the $1 billion export revolving fund. We can do the other things in 
this bill and save $1.3 billion. 

Before you say you have questions with the CBO numbers, let me 
remind you in the budget deliberations that I have been in on with 
members of this administration over the last 5 days, we have used 
CBO numbers. We have all agreed on that. So if they are wrong 
here they are also wrong in the budget that we are takii^ out. 

I am not saying they are right or they are wrong. I am just 
saying that in the budget process we are using them and here is 
where I agree with you. In fact, I do not disagree that much with 
you, quite frankly. 
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Except that small percentage of disagreement happens to be the 
whole ball game. I just do not believe we can pursue this blind 
faith in the free market that you are obligated to pursue under the 
administration that you work for without having us come back 
here a year from now and dealing with some awfully serious eco- 
nomic problems in agriculture, 

Mr. Lesher. May I address this? 

I have worked on the cost estimates. We hope to get them up to 
you by Friday. 

Just to be very honest with you, it has been very difHcult for us 
to analyze the bill. It is very mechanistic. 

You have to make some assumptions about whether referenda 
pass or not, and how many people are going to opt for the addition- 
al diversion, and if the referendum does not pass, how many opt for 
the higher loan rate with the increase. 

The assumptions you have to make go on and on. 

No one in the whole world can look into the future for 4 years 
with a bill like this and determine the costs. 

What we do know is that in fiscal year 1983 the costs will be up. 
Both CBO and USDA think that U true. 

Any cost savings will come in fiscal year 1984, fiscal year 1985, 
and fiscal year 1986. 

We have some differences with CBO on those cost savings. We 
still may come in with $100 million or $200 million in savings. 

It depends a lot on what happens to weather and economic condi- 
tions, and a lot of other things. But what concerned us about con- 
centrating on the costs beyond fiscal year 1983 is this. 

As you know, Mr. Stenholm, I was up here for weeks on end 
during the farm bill. We went over cost estimates. I estimated the 
cost of the farm bill in fiscal year 1982 at $1.8 billion. 

We stuck with that early. It was based on August numbers. 
Things have deteriorated and we are now going to spend $11 billion 
on it. 

I am not going to ever get caught again trying to make these cost 
assumptions and stake my reputation on it. It just cannot be done. 

So what I am saying is this. This l^islation will cost more in 
fiscal year 1983. There may be some savings in fiscal years 1984, 
1985, and 1986. 

We do not know for sure. But you should not put too much stake 
on it. 

Mr. Stenholm. My time has expired. 

Let me just say that I could not agree more with you on that. 
And that is the world we have to live in. Yet it just does not make 
sense for you to come up here and say: "I really do not take stock 
in it." 

Then, at the sfime time, we in the House are trying to meet a 
budget requirement. We have to play with the same rules in botii 
ballgames. 

You are up here saying we have to use different rules in agricul- 
ture than we do everywhere else. That will not wash. 

Mr. Lesher. We will come up with some estimates. We will share 
them with you and will share our assumptions with you. 
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It is irom there that you can go. This is just to let you know that 
when you talk about these things, it is by no sure-fire method that 
we are going to have the right answers. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Lesher, just remember that I disagreed with 
you last year on the numbers. I said you were dead wrong and you 
agreed that probably you were at the time. 

It is not going to work. 

The Chairman. Mr. English. 

Mr. Engush. I just want to ask the gentleman from Texas this. 
Surely he was not implying the administration's farm pn^am is a 
free market program? 

Mr. Stenholm. If I said that, I would absolutely want to clear 
the record. 

There is nothing free market oriented about this agricultural 
prc^am and about the world free market. It is a cruel hoax on ag- 
riculture and farmers for the reporters who are gathered here to 
continue to talk atwut free market oriented agriculture. 

It is a cruel hoax to be talking about this proposal that we are 
talking about that it is going to cost more than what the adminis- 
tration is asking us to do. 

Mr. Lesher. But it is an especially cruel hoax on farmers to tell 
them year after year after year, cut bfick, cut back, cut back. This 
is the answer to your problem. 

That also is a hoax, Mr. Stenholm. 

Are we not the most efficient farmers in the world? You know 
your Texas farmers are efficient emd farmers across this Nation 
are efficient. 

For us to shrink from this is wrong. I think we have to address 
that issue also in this discussion. We may differ. 

The Chairman. Following the usual order, I will call on Mr. 
Stangeland, 

Mr. Stangeland. Themk you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. 

Let me say at the outset that I am a cosponsor of the Farm Crisis 
Act, but I share the concerns of the ranking Republican, Mr. Wam- 
pler, and our Chairman, Mr. de la Garza, about bringing this bill to 
the floor. 

Let me say that there is a crisis in agriculture. We have farmers 
who own their Itmd emd have owned it for years and who are not 
leveraged heavily in debt and who apparently are doing fairly well. 

Then we have farmers who are leveraged and who do not know 
they are in trouble, but they are, and then we have a lot of farmers 
who know they EU"e in trouble. 

We just are going to have to do something to assist agriculture. 
One of the problems we have — and we discussed the free market. 
We discussed the concept of supply and demand. But in agriculture 
you just do not have control over that supply to create that 
demand. That is our problem. 

I fmd farmers constantly coming to me. It is surprising. They tell 
me that the set-aside should be mandatoiy. 

Let me tell you why they aay that. We have had an excellent 
signup and the intent of setting aside. I am concerned about how 
many certify. Unless we get a good deal of certification, we are not 
going to have any impact on utat meu-ket. I think that is the key. 
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I see nothing wrong with letting farmers vote to determine a ref- 
erendum, a mandatory referendum. We, as a Congress, and you as 
a Secretary CEinnot allow a mandatory referendum. 

But I think we could give the farmers that option. The farmers 
will participate in this set-aside if they believe that all farmers will 
participate. 

But their concern is that enough of them will participate. Put 
some upward pressure on the market and then the mem who plants 
fence row to fence row profits while that farmer who participates 
only profits 85 percent. 

The incentives that are in this program juat do not look to be 
adequate enough for them to do that. I talked about increasing 
those incentives so that the farmer who does participate benefits. 

I am sorry that we could not come to an agreement and get that 
kind of a job done. 

If anybody questions the fact that there is a problem in agricul- 
ture they only have to look at the past history and the recent past 
history. 

I pointed this out to your USDA economist a year ago. Nine 
years eigo the total assets of agriculture were $666 billion. Today 
they are over $1 trillion. 

But you put an 8-percent escalator on that $666 billion, and you 
will get to $1 trillion. So our asset increases are infiation assets 
that do not pay bills. They do not pay notes at the bank and they 
do not pay capital costs. They do not pay increases in production 
costs. At the sfime time the debt was $90 billion 9 years ago and 
today it is approaching $200 billion. That says we are in trouble in 
agriculture. 

The industrial might of this Nation can control production and 
thereby create demand and hold that price up. International Har- 
vester, John Deere, and many of the major farm equipment manu- 
facturers, the automobile dealers, cannot sell for less than the cost 
of production. Neither can the farmer for very long. 

We need a mechanism in agriculture to help control that supply. 
The set-aside would do it. But this mandatory set-aside voted by 
the farmers certainly would. 

I think you would find a massive participation in a vote on that 
issue. I think you would find massive participation in the set-aside 
if it were made mandatory. 

My concern is that we will not have the participation. I hope 
that we do. I hope we have a good deal of that set-aside acres certi- 
fied. 

I do not have any particular questions. I just think that we have 
a problem in agriculture. Those of us who are trying to resolve it 
are trying to get out of our beads and are trying to convince the 
press and our urban Congressmen and colleagues that the price 
support loans are not direct outlays of Government. 

Certainly they show as outlays in one budget year. But price sup- 
port loans are loans borrowed to a farmer to help hi"i wit^ his 
cash flow. He pays that money back with interest. 

Those should not be considered as the generosities of the Federal 
Government to agriculture, but rather an attempt to help agricul- 
ture market in an orderly fashion their production. 
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I think we ought to be selling and stressing the benevolence of 
agriculture to the consumer of this country. There is a tremendous 
supply of high quality food constantly. I have said time and again 
that the only time that the consumer of this country is going to 
totally appreciate agriculture is when those grocery shelves go 
er^ty. 

The American farmer is not going to let that happen. In the 
meantime, we see farmers in financial trouble. It is virtually im- 
possible for young farmers to get started unless they have a tre- 
mendous amount of help. 

Somehow or other we are going to have to, through policy, legis- 
lation or whatever methods and means that help that farmer be 
able to amortize his investments and his debt eind be able to see 
the light at the end of the tunnel that those increased assets turn 
to a productive fashion so that he can retire or manage that debt. 

Maybe he cannot retire that debt, but at least manage it. That is 
a responsibility that you have as a Secretary. That is the responsi- 
bility that we have ais a Congress and the people who repr^ent ag- 
riculture. 

If you would have any comments, I would appreciate them. I am 
concerned, very concerned. 

As the chairman pointed out, I have a poll out in the district 
that says anything I do down here now is all political based on the 
failure of that 1981 farm bill. 

It was not the failure of the 1981 farm bill in this economy. We 
suffer in my area with a dock strike that went on from July until 
September when we could not ship grain out of the port of Duluth. 
It was very essential to us. 

But we suffer with a 1980 embargo on grain emd then a year of 
excessively heavy production. We have another year coming on. 

Something has to be done to help those fanners control that 
supply. I think it really is unfortunate in the long run as well. 

With the hunger that we have in the world, we are talking about 
holding down production. We ought to be producing to help feed. 
We have to talk about holding down production. 

But we also have to worry about the economic viability and 
health of American agriculture. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dorgan. 

Mr. Dorgan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to join a couple of other colleagues in 
saying that I think the tone of your statement is ill-advised and in 
the style of pure politics. 

I know of your schedule later this week and of other activities 
over in the Department. 

But I would like to concur with Mr. Lesher that numbers are dif- 
ficult to deal with. To illustrate that, let me read from your state- 
ment a year ago before this committee, Mr. Secretary. 

You talked about the net farm income picture find how it was 
improving this year. You said: "The projected level of $27 billion to 
$32 billion of net income for calendar 1981 is about one-third above 
the 1980's." 
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The fact is that we did not miss that by a little. We missed that 
by a lot. It is not your fault. We missed it. 

Then you said in the same appearance: "The actions I am an- 
nouncing today are consistent with two of this administration's 
central goals for farm policy. One is to remove some of the risk 
from farming and the second is to assure that the agricultural ex- 
ports which will become vital will continue to expand." 

liie fact is that we failed on both of those goals. It was a coIosbeiI 
failure. Farmers are at greater risk today than they have ever been 
in this country's history. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, exports are decreasing, not increasing. 

That is not your fault either. But the question is: What are you 
doing about that failure? I hear a lot of faith healing coming from 
the mouths of people who say: "Well, we have set in place a pro- 
gram. It is a prt^ram that will work if we are only consistent." 

I find very little virtue in consistency if consistency means being 
consistently wrong. 

We have proposed a progremi. You have come to the committee 
to say that it is ridiculous, it is ill-conceived and so on. 

We are suggesting that we think we ought to be doing something 
about this problem. 

You instead have told the New York Times that farming as a 
whole is not in as much trouble as the public has been led to be> 
lieve. 

What are you doing about the situation? 

Secretary Block. Let us look at the whole agricultural economy 
and not just focus on one or two parts of it. Let us look at the 
whole thing. 

You said that last year we were predicting $27 billion. 

Mr. DoBGAN. It was $27 billion to $32 billion. 

Secretary Block. The whole economy has suffered since then 
with high interest rates and all the other problems. We are trying 
to work our way out of that. 

But I recall about 2 months ago there was quite a bit of talk 
about $13 billion as this year's net farm income. But now there is a 
great amount of talk that it may be up around $19 billion or $20 
billion. It seems as though it moves all over the place. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Are you predicting that? 

Secretary Block. No, there is no official projection of net farm 
income. But the whole point about the net farm income is this. Ag- 
riculture has improved. It is better than it wais a few months ago. 

The livestock industry is doing rather well. In fact, keep in mind 
that the livestock industry represents one-half of our gross farm 
income and that is cattle, hogs, dairy, and sheep. 

Some of the grains are better than they were, some of them are 
not. Fruits and vegetables are in pretty good shape. 

We are really focusing on the grain industry. That is where our 
problem is, and on cotton. 

We will take a look at what the farm program has done there. 
The farm bill that we passed last year has enabled us to absorb a 
great amount of that product into the reserve program for wheat 
and feed grains. It is going to be released when we see stronger 
prices and see the world economy turn around. 
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Mr. DoRGAN. Mr. Secretary, you are not answering my question. 
I do not want a chronol(^ of what has happened. I am asking you 
this: What are you doing? 

Secretary Block. What I am doing is precisely following the 
blueprint of the farm bill that was passed. It has provided for 
taking grain under loan and loaning out $6.5 billion more this year 
to farmers than we loaned out last year. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Mr. Secretary, what is happening to the price of 
grain while you have been following this program? 

Secretary Block. The price of grain has been generally down and 
then back up slightly. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Let me ask you another question, Mr. Secretary. 
You proposed another set-aside program. Did you personally par- 
ticipate in the set-aside program? 

Secretary Block. No, I did not. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Why not? 

Secretary Block. I am not allowed to participate because I signed 
an ethics oath when I came into office which prohibits me from 
participating in or being a benefactor of any farm program. 

Mr. DoRGAN. Let me join some coUeagueB who have been critical 
of you saying that it is absurd that the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounces a setraside program for which there is no incentive, by the 
way, and then refuses to participate in it. 

Do you not stand to benefit if the set-aside program works? 

Secretary Block. Can you imagine the kind of press I would have 
gotten had I benefitted from my own program? 

Mr. DoRGAN. Do you stand to benefit if the set-aside program 
works? 

Secretary Block. Not very much, because I will not be able to 
participate in the farmer-held grain reserve. I will not have any 
benefit from the loan program. 

I used all these programs before I becsune Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I had to give them up. 

Mr. DORGAN. I am not suggesting there is any impropriety in- 
volved. I am just saying there is some leadership involved. 

I think you have made the wrong choice. I think if you want to 
provide leadership for a set-aside program that will work, not 
signup participation, then it seems to me that you act the way you 
would like other farmers to act and join the set-aside. 

My colleague from North Dakota in the other body was critical 
of you. I would like to join that criticism. I wholeheartedly agree 
witti that criticism. 

I am not trying to lay on your back all the failures of the farm 
economy. I have not suggested that. I eun saying this. We have sug- 
gested something that we think might have a chance to do some- 
thing decent about it and you EU'e saying: "No, we do not like that; 
it is political and ill-conceived." 

My question is: What are you doing? The answer is: Nothing. 
You are waiting for the prc^eun to grow, the seeds of which you 
sowed last year. 

Secretary Block. May I suggest that the Congress change the 
law so I could participate. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I recognize the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Roberts. 
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Mr. Glickhan. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to what the 
Chair's intention is on time? 

The Chairman. I have been advised that the Secretary could 
remain with us until about 1:30 p.m. He has a 2 p.m. meeting. 

Mr. GuCKMAN. May I ask how many more members there are? 

The Chairman. As many members as there au-e present are still 
to be heard. 

The Chair has a commitment he must keep in about 15 minutes. 
In order to accommodate the members and the Secretary, the 
Chair would yield to whichever member is available to continue 
with the hearing and allow the Secretary to leave on time and all 
the other members to have their time. 

Mr. Glickman. Is the Chair looking for volunteers to Chair? 

The Chairman. The Chmr £dway8 has the opportunity to find a 
volunteer. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman is invited if he would like to preside. He gets to 
speak when his turn comes. 

Mr. Secretary, if I might, I apolc^ize tremendously but I have 
committed myself to address a group next door. 

I was a little concerned with Dr. Lasher's statement. We suffered 
through that whole farm bill. Dr. Lesher, you kept insisting how 
you did not have all those doubts about your accuracy when we 
were telling you it was going to cost more. 

Mr. Lesher. Mr. Chairman, I think every time, before I spoke, I 
always said: "You know how economists are on this, on this hand 
and on the other hand." 

The Chairman. You always kept telling us what OMB would not 
accept and what your assumptions were. I never saw you nod affir- 
matively for 3 weeks. [Laughter.] 

We kept telling you what was going to happen. I know your con- 
straints from OM^. 

Mr. Secretary, I say this somewhat facetiously, but since you 
have been Secretary of Agriculture, the highest climb has been in 
hogs. [Laughter.] 

They are $10,25 per hundredweight over the same day last year. 

Secretary Block. You have to start somewhere, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. This is the previous year, same day, yesterday, 
Tuesday. 

Wheat, hard wheat, weis down 24 cents; com was 59.5 cents 
down; soybeans were 87.5 cents down; cotton was 17.9 cents down; 
hogs were up $10.25. 

Steers were up from last year $4.13, but they have been coming 
down. They went down 75 cents yesterday. Sugar — well, we will not 
even mention sugar. [Laughter.] 

I have a chart here with the computerized listing. This is the 
annual change in dollar value of agricultural exports from 1977. 

You can see how it goes up. This is 1980; down in 1981 and now 
we are below. We are $1.3 billion below on exports for 1982. 

If you take the net farm income, the red line is the actual 
income. The black line is $67, in value of dollars in 1967. In 1982, 
we are down to about $7 billion in value of 1967 dollars. 

If I might take this opportunity, a distinguished colleague from 
your State, Paul Simon, has introduced legislation that would dis- 
seminate this information. 
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Why do you not want to disseminate the information that you 
have concerning farm income? Mr. Lesher, you offered this. I keep 
hearing complaints about why you are not giving that information 
out. Is there any specific reason? 

Secretary Block. After August, we are going to give it out. 

Prior to August, the projection has fluctuated too much. Earlier, 
some people were talking about $13 billion to $15 billion. I think it 
is more than that now. It chaises from month to month. It may 
change again by August. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You want to give it when it is favorable? 

Secretary Buxk. No, we have set a time. We are going to give it 
out in August, whatever it is. 

The Chairman. We may have a hearing on Mr. Simon's bill. 
Maybe we can entice you to give it earlier. If it is bad, it is bad. If 
it is good, it is good. 

Mr. Lesher. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary has been criti- 
cized on this when, in fact I have had more to do witli it than he 
has. 

The Chairman. Then we will criticize you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lesher. I think that I am probably the appropriate person to 
criticize. 

The Chairman. Why do you not want to give it out? 

Mr. Lesher. It is not that we do not want to give it out. Look at 
the kinds of numbers the Department previously put out— and we 
put out lots of numbers and lots of reports — half of them really did 
not have a sound basis. 

If we make assumptions on interest rates and on other things 
and we miss interest rates by 1 percent on all the ffu-m debt out- 
standing, net farm income changes $2 billion in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

With those kinds of variations goii^ on, to make a prediction 
over a year ahead of time is just putting out a number that cannot 
possibly be accurate. 

Farmers do not need to know a net farm income projection to 
know that they are hurting right now, especially the grain sector. 

We cannot m£ike a net farm income projection that has any kind 
of statistical validity until we get the August crop report. That is 
the first good report we have on corn, for example. 

We will be finalizing, Mr. Chairman, the 1981 estimates in Sep- 
tember because so many things change. 

The Chairman. Do you not make actual reports, not looking into 
the crystal ball for the future? Do you not make accurate farm 
income statistics aveiilable? 

Mr. Lesher. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. In September we will pub- 
lish an actual figure for 1981. At the same time we will publish a 
projection for 1982. 

"Die Chairman. I was reading Popular Mechanics. I do not look 
like a fellow who reads Popular Mechanics, but I do. [Laughter.] 

There was an article in this latest issue about a laser beam that 
can measure up to — I did not even know such a thing existed — 
sempto-second, which is one-millionth of one-billionth of a second. 

Mr. English. Are we on the Simon bill? Or are we on the farm 
crisis bill? Which one are we on at this point? 
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The Chairman. The Chair is bouncing around because he has to 
leave here. [Laughter.] 

The members know the regular order. 

The Chair apologizes for taking this time, but I think the Chair 
should have some prerogative of asking questions now and then, 
but in order to accommodate a member, we will continue with the 
r^ular order. 

Next in line is the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Albosta. 

Mr. Roberts of Kansas. Point of order, Mr, Chmrman. 

I thought the Chair had recognized Mr. Roberts from South 
Deikota prior to his discussion. 

The Chairman. I am sorry; I went ahead of you. 

Mr. Albosta will follow Mr. Roberts of South Dakota. 

Mr. Roberts of South Dfikota. Themk you, Mr. Chfiirman. 

I have never had any problems with your fairness. You do an ex- 
cellent job. 

I would at this time like to correct the record. My good friend 
from North Dakota, Congressman Dorgan, mentioned that with 
this 15 percent set-aside ^at I have signed up for, there is no in- 
centive. 

That is incorrect. By signing up I increased the potential of a 
$3.55 loan on wheat to $4.07. So it certainly is em incentive and one 
that I could not afford to not enter into. 

If I might, I would like to speak this morning as a farmer. I ap- 
preciate you, being here, Mr. Secretary. I remember over the memy 
years I have been involved in agriculture that we have had very 
few Secretaries of ^riculture that the farmer likes. 

They come to like them after that Secretary is gone and there is 
a new one in place. They say: "Well, he was not too bad compared 
to what we have now." [Laughter.] 

I certainly am in opposition to mandatory controls. I just do not 
like them and certainly would vote eigainst them. 

Mandatory controls are very difficult. I remember back a 
number of years ago when each farmer had an acreage allotment 
and even a marketing card. 

You had to have a marketing card even before you could sell 
your wheat. I did not like that. 

I believe we have to reduce production, as does the Secretary. Ev- 
eryone in this room understands that if we are going to get a 
better price for our product, then we must reduce production. 

But I certainly believe that the Secretary has taken some steps 
in the proper direction. I know I was one of those who pushed for 
the 15 percent voluntary set-aside. 

The incentive helps. It is not enough and I think the Secretary 
understands my feelings on that. 

But it will work. I am using it. My neighbors are using it. To 
think that we would go out on the farm now and destroy wheat 
that is waist high and 20 days away from harvest and receive $2 a 
bushel for half of our acreage allotment is rather ridiculous. I im- 
derstand it hzis since been suggested that we not implement it on 
the 1982 crop. 

I am glad to see that has been resolved. 
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I think the set-siside is working. I think we need to go further, 
but with a voluntary set-aside. I think Mr. English had some good 
l^slation earlier that I was certainly responsive to. 

It did provide the incentive to reduce production. It certainly was 
a step in the right direction. We did not win on that. 

I have been involved in E^culture for 47 years, 27 as an opera- 
tor myself. 

I produced a film not too many years ago, in 1977, tellii^ the 
story of agriculture from homestead days right on up to the cur- 
rent days. The theme of that film was "All we ask is a fair return." 
That is all we ask in agriculture. 

I think most of us in agriculture do not want to be held back by 
mandatory controls that make us all comply or otherwise be com- 
pletely out of the program. Then we certainly could not compete. 
So the set-aside is very mandatory. You practically would have to 
participate. Whether you liked the controls or not, you would have 
to comply. 

Another thing that we talked about in the film, and I think it is 
what is killing agriculture today, was the simple statement: It is a 
mighty long way from the farm to your table. 

This country does have the cheapest food in the world. We are 
very thankful for that. Yet, what the producer receives and what 
the finished product brings, are a mighty long way apart. There is 
a lot of difference there. 

I think these are some of the areas that we have to address. I 
think this administration has begun to do that, by reducing infla- 
tion. 

We have seen inflation reduced considerably. I talked with my 
agriculture people, £md they know that their product will brii^ a 
better price when people have money in their pockets so they can 
buy products, whether it be beef, pork, grain, chickens, or what 
have you. 

They also understand that one of the most critical areas affecting 
agriculture, the homebuilders emd all America is the interest rates. 

We know that we cannot continue in that direction. It is impossi- 
ble. 

I think that while we in Government are all well meaning in our 
attempts to improve the conditions of agriculture, in most in- 
stances we have been the problem rather than the solution. 

I honestly believe that. It is kind of amazing that the two seg- 
ments of agriculture that have rebounded out of the depth of de- 
pression are in the livestock industry — pork prices, cattle prices. 
They are where agriculture is making a profit. 

Yet we see our grains at a low, low price. They are controlled by 
Government. 

I am going to close with just one thought. 

We have a lot of problems in this great country. We hear consid- 
erable talk about a depression and a recession. I Eim not sure what 
the difference is. 

But I just do not think that mcindatory controls is the proper ap- 
proach. I would suggest that if it is, it is eunazing that the home- 
builders have not brought this about, the implement defders, the 
airlines. 
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I cannot imagine them with a 15-percent mandatory e 
doing away with 5 percent of those homes. I cannot imagine them, 
in fact, having a quota on homes or how many mrplanes they could 
have or how much machinery they could build. 

I do not have the answers. I know agriculture is hurting. I think 
all America is hurting. The most responsible thing we cein do is ad- 
dress the deficit that we are faced with. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Glickman [acting chairman]. Thftnk you. 

Mr. Albosta. 

Mr. Albosta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Secretary of Agriculture Block and Mr. Lesher 
for being here today. I think even though I disagree very much 
with you, Mr. Block, in your position on this particular piece of leg- 
islation, and particularly when you would say that this committee 
was politically motivated, I think everyone in Waishington, to some 
extent, is politically motivated. I think it is for one particular piece 
of legislation or another. This really makes no sense at all to me. I 
think it is a discredit to the integrity of this committee to have you 
say that. 

I would hope sometime along the way that you would check on 
those people who are giving you advice and hopefully correct them 
in ever getting you in such a situation again. 

Let me get on with a few questions because I think it is very im- 
portent that I get some answers to some of these. 

There is one other statement that I think is important to this 
whole piece of this legislation and this crisis in agriculture. 

That is the number of Coi^^esemen I have seen testify here this 
morning. I cannot ever recall that I have ever seen a piece of legis- 
lation up before a committee that had so many Congressmen tes- 
tify before. 

I think it was seven Congressmen who testified here this morn- 
ing who do not sit on this committee and had an interest in what 
was going on out there with this problem with agriculture. 

So I think that is very important. 

But I also find it very hard to believe that you would be against 
the referendum section of this bill. Simply everything that belongs 
to this country and its system is designed around the public being 
able to vote on things. 

I cannot conceive how you would believe that the farmers are 
not intelligent enough to be able to make the decision of whether 
or not they want to set aside part of their production so that they 
can orderly market the commodities that they produce and at least 
get a fair price for it. 

That is inconceivable to me as to how you would find that objec- 
tion. I just do not know. 

I have heard some of your answers today and I will not get into 
any details on it because I think it is immaterial at this point in 
time. 

Let me ask, Mr. Secretary, this. You have made severtil trips 
overseas. I believe that you sincerely believe that we can solve our 
problem with more exports. Obviously you have not been very suc- 
cessful in being able to promote the s^e of any more agricultural 
commodities. 
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Do you see in the near future any increases in the amount of ag- 
ricultural commodities that will be sold for export out of this coun- 
try? 

Secretary Block. Yes, sir; I do feel that the future in exports is a 
bright future. I would concede that we are at a plateau right now 
with about the same level of total exports in terms of volume. 
There is some decrease in total value because the price is lower. 

But I do not fee! the overriding fundamentals have really 
changed. During the 1970's we had a booming export growth busi- 
ness. 

I feel the countries around the world will participate in another 
growing demand for our products. But our problem has been 
hinged primarily on the world economy and U.S. economy and all 
these fEictors fitting together. 

The dollar is so strong relative to other currencies. Our products, 
even though they are low priced here, are costing 30 percent to 50 
percent more in other countries than they did a year ago. 

Interest rates are higher. But all these problems are not going to 
stay around forever, 

Mr. Glickman. Mr. Albosta, would you yield for a moment? 

We have two bills now. It may be that we will have two votes in 
a row, Mr. Secretary, we have Mr. Coleman, Mr. Huckaby, Mr. 
English, and myself who have not asked questions, together with 
the completion of Mr. Albosta's questioning. 

If we have two votes in a row, we are talking about 1:15 before 
we get back. How late can you stay? 

Secretary Block. You said you would be back by when? 

Mr. GucKMAN. At 1:15 p.m. What I am saying is this. Can you 
stay to 1:45 p.m.? 

Secretary Block. I will make it a point to do that. 

Mr. Glickman, You may proceed, Mr. Albosta. 

Mr. Albosta, Mr. Secretary, I personally think there is no one 
here who tries to observe any more than I do what we possibly 
could do to increase our exports. 

I do not really see very much. You talked about the Soviet Union 
perhaps being able to produce wheat better than they could and 
feed grains. But the fact remains that an animal can fatten up on 
wheat just as well as they can on feed grains. If the Soviet Union 
has a good crop and does not need our feed grains, what in the 
world are we going to do with these mountains of commodities? 

What is the next move from here? What do we do in 1983? 

Secretary Block. The short-term situation right now is retilly in 
the hands of Mother Nature. I was in Canada recently and talked 
with the Minister of Apiculture. I talked with the Minister of the 
Wheat Board. I pointed out that we are trying to cut back produc- 
tion and they are increasing production. I encouraged them to co- 
operate with us in reducing excessive supplies. 

The United States then would not have a reduction program 
while Australia, Canada, emd the other countries just come in and 
take up the slack. 

I concede that Canada cannot do it alone, but together all these 
other countries can. 
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Mr. Albosta. That is probably true. But Canada has a totally dif- 
ferent marketing system than we do. They have a Wheat Market- 
ing Board. They set their prices better than we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to ask just one 
more question. I think it is very im[>ortant. 

The Secretary can tell me whether or not he will furnish me 
with some information. 

Mr. Glickman. Ask your question, Mr. Albosta. 

Mr. Albosta. Would you furnish for this committee this? For the 
last 1 V-i years, the subsidies that we have given to the Soviet Union 
and the purchases of our grain to them — would you provide that? 

Base the cost of production from three major universities in the 
country, less the price, whatever we paid tuid the difference be- 
tween that is what I would like to have you come up with. 

I would appreciate that for the last IH years. 

Secretary Block. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Glickman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Material to be supplied follows:] 

SOVIET UNION WHEAT AND CORN PURCHASES FROM THE UNITED STATES: COMPAfilSION TO FARM 
PRICES ANO COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 1979 AND 1980 



lanury to Match 

Apiil to June _,„. 



October to Dacmbef..., 



Mr. GucKMAN. Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I guess you make a good punching bag because 
there have been a lot of people who have taken pokes at you today. 
I am glad to see that you are doing your usual performance of 
being honest and forthright. I am not going to take up all my time 
so maybe some of my colleagues can get Uieir questions in before 
this vote. 

I don't want to speak to you, but I want to speak to the White 
House. It seems that the perception down the street is that the so- 
called revolving fund bill is some sort of bail-out. Everybody at the 
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White House heis the mentality, that every bill is a ball-out, and 
they are opposed to it and do not even talk about it. 

ThiB is not a bail-out bill. None of this money goes directly to the 
farmers. It simply allows them to be able to sell at competitive 
prices overseas. 

I hope the people at the White House understand that. I have 
never questioned and will never question y^our Etbility to so in there 
and knock heads to get the farmers' position in front of the Presi- 
dent and the White House staff. 

The fact of the matter is if there is a holdup on this it is because 
they do not understand the marketing system. They do not under- 
stand what this bill does. 

The other thing as far as reduced exports is this. The side effect 
of it is that inflation is down and the dollar is stronger. You cannot 
really speak against a strong U.S. dollar. That is what we want to 
do. That is why we are trying to bring inflation down. When that 
happens you actually are providing another hurdle or another dis- 
count for competitors when they sell their grain overseas. So we 
have to put all this in perspective. 

One question I do have for you is this. Mr. Lesher, perhaps you 
could respond? How much money are we spending in drawing 
grain into the farmer-held reserve program? I just want a ballpark 
figure. 

Mr. Lesher. For wheat? 

Mr. Coleman. For grain. 

Mr. Lesher. How much money have we expended? 

Mr. Coleman. It is billions of dollars, I assume. 

Mr. Lesher. It is about $3 billion or $4 billion, total loans. This 
would include the nonrecourse loans and the entry into the re- 
serve. 

Mr. Coleman. Some of that money is not coming back to the 
Treasuiy. I wonder if we could look at a proposal to perhaps take 
some of these billions over here that we are using to store our 
grain and creating this cloud over the market and depression over 
here, to maybe transfer some of these billions of dollars without 
an^ increases in actual outlays, to an export marketing tool to get 
this stuff out of here and out of here for good insteiid of year after 
year trying to store and keep it. 

Do you have a response, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Block. No, but I concur witii the thoi^ht. 

Mr. HucKABY [acting chairman]. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
ask one quick question before I temporarily adjourn the committee. 

What will be the administration's position assuming you are not 
able to move the President to negotiate new grain contracts witii 
the Russians? 

Will we continue selling to them at whatever volume we want to 
or will we revert at the prior agreements' understandii^ What is 
going to be the position here? 

Secretary Block. The Soviets will be at liberty to buy any 
amount of grain they want from our market in the United States. 
There absolutely will be no restrictions on that. 

They would be a trading partner of ours of the same type that 
Japan is, for instance, or the European Community. They just come 
in and buy without any written kind of agreement. 
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Mr. HUCKABY. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

[ am going to pursue this market-oriented concept. Apparently 
this legislation will probably not become law. It would do two 
things. 

One, they would push hard for this greiin agreement just to help 
the psychology of the markets. Two, it would seriously look at this 
revolving fund. We have an Export-Impwrt Bank. 

We are subsidizit^ American industry, making loans available 
for them to sell their products. Why ceuinot we do it for eigricul- 
ture? 

1 think this is an issue you could take to the White House as a 
leader and the entire farm community of this Nation would rally 
behind you. 

It would save the Treeisury money, in all probability, in the 
future. 

This committee stands in recess until 1:15 p.m. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. GucKMAN [acting chairman]. Mr. Secretary, we hope your 
food is properly digested. We apologize for expediting your eating 
patterns. 

As it turned out we did not have a second vote. We thought we 
were going to. But we may have one soon. So I would like to recog- 
nize Mr. English for his questions. 

Mr. Engush. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to set the record straight on a couple 
of items that have been brought up today. 

I think it should be pointed out for the record that the farm bill 
that was passed by this committee, passed by roughly 30 votes in 
the House of Representatives, the urban House of Representatives, 
where I think you have something like an 8 or 9 to 1 urban major- 
ity. 

But instead it was the conference bill or the administration s bill 
that only passed by two votes. So perhaps we were going In the 
wrong direction in conference. That may be the reason for the diffi- 
culty that the farm bill had. 

Second, farmers ask me time and time again why it is so difficult 
for our urban friends to understand the difficulties of s^culture. 
They do not understand why there does not seem to be much sym- 
pathy or understanding for their problems in urban areas. 

I think all they have to do is to look at Monday's New York 
Times article to understand why they are having this difficulty 
with urban people. 

The Secretai? of Agriculture seeks out and provides a special 
report to the New York Times, attacking a piece of farm legislation 
and pointing out that farming as a whole is not in much trouble, 
and certainly not as much trouble as the public hfis been led to be- 
lieve, and the real solution to the farm problem needs to come from 
Mother Nature, which I assume you mean in the way of a natural 
disaster of some type to destroy crops. 

I think then it should be pointed out that the real culprit for 
much of the difficulty and the lack of understanding that we have 
in rural areas is because of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The Secretary, instead of debating a piece of legislation, if he 
chooses to debate it in the press, before agriculture press, seeks out 
the urban press, the metropolitaii press. 

The implication also which I assume came from you, Mr. Secre' 
tary, is that the farm prices proposal would be a budget buster. But 
the Congressional Budget OfTice has indicated it would have nearly 
1 billion dollars worth of savings. 

I think it should also be pointed out that there is not a sii^le 
provision of this farm crisis proposal that you do not already have 
the discretionary authority to use. 

The real di^erence between the farm crisis proposal and the ex- 
isting legislation is the fact that you, Mr. Secretary, have refused 
to use the authority that you have. 

What the farm crisis group is attempting to do is to force you to 
use it and to take away your discretion. I think that is the real 
issue. 

The farm crisis bill puts the authority, the decisionmaking proc- 
ess back in the hands of the American farmers and reduces the 
burden on the American taxpayer. 

Certain^ this administration has indicated it is their position so 
far as all Federal programs are concerned. 

This one is contrary. 

I also took note of your own testimony, Mr. Secretary, on page 3, 
when you state that one of your problems with the bill is tjie fact 
that the Department would be severely restricted in its abilil^ to 
design and implement farm programs. 

I think, Mr. Secretary, this is just another way of saying that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is not going to be able to control what 
takes place in ^riculture and is not going to be able to control the 
amount of production that we have. 

Mr. Secretary, there is one other point. Over a year ago when we 
began consideration of that farm bill and you first came before the 
committee, there were many members of this committee who 
pleaded with you then to agree and announce at that early date — 
even though it would not be bound by law — to let farmers know 
that this farm bill, once it passed, there would be a set-aside. 

You refused to ^ree to that type of proposal. You stated that 
you were opposed to the set-aside. You were opposed to it philo- 
sophically. 

Even though in wheat we had a billion bushel carryover, you re- 
fused to give it any consideration at that early date when possibly 
we could have done something about the 1982 prices. 

In the end, Mr. Secretary, it is not the farmers to blame and it is 
not the consumers to blame so far eis low farm prices are con- 
cerned, and it is not the last administration to blfune. It is you, Mr. 
Secretary. You are the cause of the low wheat and feed grain 
prices that our farmers are receiving in the market place today. 

Mr. Secretary, we have tried your proposal. What I would urge 
now is this. Let the farmers try their own. Give them a chance to 
control their own destiny and give us a chance to save the taxpay- 
ers of this Nation some money. 

Thsmk you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. GUckman. 

Mr. Glickman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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First of all, I would like to welcome you here, Mr. Secretary. I 
would like to Eisk you this question. 

If the proposal, the Farm Crisis Act, as it is called, comes 
through this committee, and let us say we take out the paid diver- 
sion for 1982 and let us say we make the referendum crop specific, 
which many members of this committee would like to do, and it 
passes the House and it passes the Senate, what would be your rec- 
ommendation? 

Would you recommend that this bill be vetoed? Or, would you 
recommend that it be passed? 

Secretary Block. I would need more details on what you just out- 
lined. 

Mr. Glickman. Let us assume for a moment this. We have the 
exact bill we have before us, with two exceptions. One is that we 
removed the pay diversion program for 1982 and second, we take 
the referendum provisions and make them crop specific. You would 
have a referendum for wheat 

Secretary Block. But you still would have referenda for each of 
the crops? 

Mr. Glickman. That is correct. What would you recommend in 
that case? 

Secretary Block. I would recommend e^ainst the bill because it 
is still a 3-year bill. We would be looking at a longer term plan 
that I think is inappropriate in agriculture because of the very 
quick changes and swings that we can see in our production. 

Mr. Glickman. So you do not recommend any additional l^lsla- 
tion at this time? 

Secretary Block. I do not recommend additional legislation at 
this time. 

Mr. Glickman. The second point is this. 

I would like to refer back to this article in the New York Times 
where both Mr. English and Mr. Daschle referred to it. I am quot- 
ing you: "We are paying for bumper crops of the last 2 years and 
the best that could happen in the farm sector would be some sort of 
a worldwide disaster, a natural disaster. Something of that sort 
would bring farm prices up. Otherwise, the farm sector will just 
have to be shaken out." 

Mr, Secretary, if I am quoting you directly, is the chief agricul- 
tural officer of America calling for a worldwide famine and for 
hundreds of thousands of people to starve to death in order to get 
farm prices up for American farmers? 

If that is the ceise, 1 would assume that your statement was made 
during a period in which you were at a cocktail party. I cannot be- 
lieve ^at you would recommend that kind of thing. 

If you were, 1 would assume that you would properly reflect on 
that statement. 

Secretary Block. Mr. Glickman, I am not sure of all the words of 
that statement being precisely my words. But I do not think there 
is anyone on this committee who does not appreciate the fact that 
probably the world weather — whether it be in another country or 
in the United States — is going to have more to do with world pro- 
duction than any farm pn^am that we might devise. 
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Last year's exceptionally good weather, especially in the United 
States, is one of the ingredients, if not the major one, that got us 
into the trouble. 

I just weuit to say a word or two, if I may, in response to Mr. 
English's comments. 

Mr. English has suggested that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
responsible for all of these problems. I do not control the weather 
and I do believe the weather has a lot to do with the variability of 
our production in agriculture suid the amount that we produce has 
a great deal to do with the kind of prices that we receive. 

Furliiermore, I am firmly convinced that the last administra- 
tion's grain embai^o plagues us today. It is going to plague us to- 
morrow and it is going to be a long time before we get over that. 

It was a dreadful mistfike and we are still paying for it. I did not 
create the high interest rates; the Government did. It has been 
spending too much money for years and years and years and it is 
about time that we put a lid on it and cut back. 

If we get interest rates down, then we will be one step ahead of 
the game. Farmers will acknowledge that that is the biggest prob- 
lem of all. 

I am sorry; I hope the chairman will give you your full time. I 
did not mean to take it from you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GucKMAN. Mr. Secretary, I tun reminded of Shakespeare. 
"Me thinks he does protest too much." 

I think the answer is all of the above. The answer is not just in- 
terest rates. They are too high. But obviously we cannot do any- 
thing about them overnight. TTiey will fall slowly. 

So, therefore, the answer has to be price. Maybe you can talk 
about exports all you want to. I am the author of the revolving 
credit export fund. I hope it gets an appropriation. 

But you know as well as I do that it is not going to raise prices 
overnight either. Neither is all the increases in exports going to 
raise prices. 

What really worries me is this. I am quoting from the New York 
Times from what you said: "We may have to have a natural disEis- 
ter. If we do not have a natural disaster, otherwise, the farm sector 
will just have to be shaken out." 

We either are going to shake out Third World countries and have 
hundreds of thousands of people die, or we are going to shake out 
our farm sector and they are all going to go broke. 

One of the two things is going to have to be shaken out. What I 
am really saying is this. I gather there is a great amount of insen- 
sitivity to your statement. 

I know you are in a box. I know you do not have the clout with 
the President and 0MB that I would like to see you have. But what 
I would like to see is a little more of this sensitivity to the prob- 
lems. Just shaking people out." does not really help to feed them. 

Secretary Block. I cannot imagine that I said that — "shaking 
out". I do not recall. 

Mr. GucKMAN. Do you disavow now the statements that I read? 
Would you reflect on those statements £md indicate that you do not 
want to see a famine in the world? 

Secretary Block. No one wants to see a famine in any one partic- 
ular area. But if we would see slightly less favorable weather over- 
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all, I think it would be in everyone's best interest during these 
times of large surpluses. 

Mr. GucKMAN. The alternative to that is to restrict production. I 
guess that is what we are saying. We would rather restrict produc- 
tion than have a famine overseets. 

The Chairman. That is right; I understand what you are saying. 

Mr. GuCKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bedell. 

Mr. Bedell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry, Mr. Secretary, that I had to be on the floor as much 
as I have and that I have not been here at the meeting more. 

In my opinion, the effort here w£is to try to work out a program 
that would help to address the farm priAlems we have without ad- 
versely affecting the Federal budget. 

I happen to be one of those who agrees with you that interest 
rates are critically important. Many of us believe we can reduce 
Federal spending by at least $1 billion by passing this bill and that 
should contribute toward helping to bring interest rates down. 

I have tried to go through your testimony as much as I could as 
quickly as possible. I understand your concern over the change in 
the 1982 feed grain program. Frankly, I agree with you. I do not 
think we can do anytiiing this year in that regard. 

But I must say that I am extremely puzzled by why you would 
object to a prt^am which would appear to bring our supply and 
demand situation somewhat more into control and at the same 
time save the Federal Government money. 

I do not want to take too much time here. You may have already 
addressed this. 

Secretary Block. Very quickly, I believe it is a longer term pro- 
gram than we should be looking at. I think the production and sur- 
plus problems should be addressed on an annual basis. 

Mr. Bedell. They would be addressed in this, as I understtmd it, 
for next year. You would mandate, or there would be a 15-percent 
set-aside if the referendum passed, with sufficient incentive. We 
think you would pretty well guarantee significant compliance. 

Secretary Block. However, it does lock producers in. If a produc- 
er did not signup, he could not get into the progrEmi at a later date. 

In effect, it is almost a mandatory program in a lot of ways. I do 
not feel that farmers would support that and would not want to see 
a program of that nature. 

Mr. Bedell. Do you understand that this one referendum would 
take care of 3 years of progreuns? Is that the way you understand 
the legislation to read? 

Mr. Lesher. What we are talking about is if you have a referen- 
dum and it passes and one farmer chooses not to participate, he is, 
as the Secretary would call it, blacklisted for 3 years after that. 

Mr. Bedell. There is no question about that. But we certainly 
could have another referendum in the next year then; could we 
not? 

Mr. Lesher. Yes, you could. It is an annual referendum. But 
then suppose that the referendum does not pass. You go into the 
more mechanistic prc^ram if the referendum did not pass. 
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We really do not think that any mechanism that is set in law 
forever with triggers and so forth is in the best interest of farmers 
in the long run. 

If we had used your formulas in there and a referendum had not 
peissed, we would not have had an acreage reduction program for 
feed grains and cotton this year. 

Mr. Bedell. If I may recleiim my time, this referendum simply 
says that there will be an annual referendum — as I understand it — 
by the farmers, to determine whether or not there will be a 15-per- 
cent set-aside of all farmers' normal crop acres. 

Maybe we do not understand what is in the bill and maybe I do 
not understand what is in the bill, or if you do not understand 
what is in the bill and are opposing it because you do not under- 
stand what is in it, then I think it is pretty important that we all 
understand exactly what is in the bill. 

My understanding is that the bill calls for an annual referendum 
where the farmers would vote as to whether they wanted this type 
of a set-aside program each year. 

Apparently you do not read it that way; is that correct? 

Mr. Lesher. That is right. You would have an annual referen- 
dum. 

If the bill passes the way it is written, it would apply to all crope. 
It would not be crop specific. 

The only farmers who would be out for 3 years would be those 
who chose not to participate when the referendum passed. 

If the referendum did not pass, then the Secretary would be re- 
quired to establish the voluntary acreage reduction program associ- 
ated with which there are various trigger mechanisms. 

When the percentage of world carryover reaches a certain level, 
the Secretary must have a certain set-aside with an increase in the 
loan rate and so forth. 

Mr. Bedell. This is what we need to know. Is your injection not 
to the referendum and the 15-percent set-aside of normal crop 
acres, but what would happen if Uie referendum failed? 

If Uiat is your objection, then I think very possibly we could ad- 
dress that issue. 

Mr. Secretary, is that your objection to this bill? 

Secretary Block. That has to be one of the primary objections. 

Mr. Bedell. So your objection is not to the referendum. 

Secretary Block. We would have to look at the specifics of a ref- 
erendum. We talked about it at some length earlier here this morn- 
ing. 

I think there are appropriate times for farmers to have a vote on 
what is goii^ to be affecting their lives and what kind of a system 
they are going to be living by. 

But I ^nk we need to be sure of what we are going to have 
them vote on. If I am going to support it, it is going to have to be 
something that I feel could serve them well in the final analysis. 

Mr. Bedell. That is clearly specified in the proposed legislation. 
That is clearly specified as to what that would be. Do you have dis- 
agreement with what that specifies? 

Secretary Block. You are suggesting that if it passed, would I 
have disagreement? 
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Mr. Bedell. Do you have disE^eement with the l^islation as it 
is written, which specifies what would be done if the referendum 



Do you have disagreement with that? 

Secretary Block. Yes, because if a farmer did not go into the pro- 
gram the first year he could never get into the program. It locks 
things up that long. I do not feel that is appropriate. I think to tie 
things up for 3 years is not the way to solve the farm problem. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Marlenee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to the committee, Secretary Block and Secretary 
Lesher. I would like to address my questions to both of you at the 
table. 

Can you accomplish administratively practically all that is en- 
tailed in this legislation? 

Secretary Block. Most of what is entailed in the legislation, 
except for two points, we can do. 

The first point is that it is too late to affect the 1982 crop, which 
I think we pretty much agree does not make any sense to talk 
about anyway. 

The second part is the referendum. I doubt we could do that. We 
might. 

Mr. Marlenee. We can have acree^e reduction programs. We 
can have diversion programs and we can increase lotm rates. That 
is all the discretionary power that we would have now. 

I am not sure about blacklisting farmers for 3 years if they did 
not participate in the program. We would not have the authority to 
do that. The revolving fund takes an appropration from Congress 
before you implement that. 

Mr. Secretary, or Dr. Lesher, what is the farm debt right now 
that we are carrying in this country? 

Secretary Block. The farm debt is about $200 billion. 

Mr. Marlenee. If we look back to 1977, we would be lookii^ at 
about $102 billion. So farm debt has practically doubled. 

My question is this; How long can we continue to increase that 
farm debt? Can we afford to increase that farm debt? 

Secretary Block. We can afford to increase it, but it should not 
increaise at a rate faster than our assets are growing. 

Our assets are in excess of $1 trillion now. Apiculture as a 
whole, with $200 billion in debt and $1 trillion in assets, does not 
look so bad. That looks good on most people's balance sheets. 

But there are parts of agriculture that look much worse than 
that. It is true that the debt has grown rapidly in agriculture in 
the last 4 or 5 years. This is, of course, of concern to us. 

It is just a fact. We need more cash flow. We need some profits to 
pay off the debts. 

Mr. Marlenee. For instance, let's look at the level of the net 
farm income in 1979 when it was somewhere around $30 billion. In 
1982 it is estimated between $13 billion and $18 bUIion. 

So there is every indication that debt is going up. Tlie net income 
to pay it off is going down. I think you would have to concede that 
we are in a crisis situation; would you not? 
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And to continue along this course is going to lead to quite a few 

bankruptcies in the agricultural sector? 

Secretary Block. In the grain sector, we have a very serious 
problem. 

Mr. Marlenee. We are looking at this. We are going along a col- 
lision course, a crisis course, that will lead us to bankruptcy. 

You have the ability to raise the loan rate at USDA which raises 
the market price. Yet, you tend to want, with 0MB and the rest of 
the crew over there, to pay deficiency payments rather than in- 
crease that world market price. 

I might ask you this: What was the world market price in 1975? 

Secretary Block. It depends on which crop. 

Mr. Marlenee. Let us talk about wheat. 

Secretary Block. For wheat, I suppose it was about $4. I do not 
know. I am guessing. It was better than it is today. 

Mr. Marlenee. Quite a lot better than it is today? 

Mr. Lesher. Congressman, were you asking for the market price 
in 1975? 

Mr. Marlenee. The world market price for wheat in 1975, 1976, 
1977. You take your choice. 

Secretary Block. I hear $3.55 back here. 

Mr. Marlenee. It probably was less in those years than it is 
today and especially less considering the cost of production around 
the world, to say nothing of the United States of America. 

Yet, you maintain — and if I am not correct, please tell me — that 
increasing the loan rate and increasing the market price will result 
in less sales; is that so? 

Secretary Block. If we increase the loan rate, the Government is 
going to own some of this wheat. I think that definitely would not 
be in the best interest of the wheat industry. 

Mr. Marlenee. If the Government owns the wheat? 

You are not going to own any more wheat than you would under 
the situation we are under right now; are you? 

Secretary Block. Yes; if there is an increase in the loan rate. 

Mr. Marlenee. You would be paying more deficiency payments. 

Secretary Block. If you increase the loan rate, we will own more 
wheat because the loan rate will be settii^ the market price. 

liie Chairman. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Volkmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am sorry I was not able to be here for your pre- 
vious testimony. I may be covering topics that you already nave 
covered. 

I am not going to blame you and the USDA, and my farmers do 
not, for the bad wet weather we are still having out in northern 
Missouri. We are not able to bring in our crops, to a large extent, 
which is similar to what we had last year. 

I would like to ask you this. Do you have any projections at this 
time? If so, what are they? What do you anticipate to pay under 
the deficiency payments this year on wheat? 

Mr. Lesher. Deficiency payment for the 1982 wheat crop are pro- 
jected to be $520 million. Bear in mind, Mr. Volkmer, that is based 
on the current market price outlook and the target price. 
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Mr. VoLKMER. We realize that. 

Mr. Lesher. The time clock just started running on that on 
June 1. 

Mr. VoLKMER. For 5 monthE; right. 

What are you anticipating on corn? 

Mr. Lesher. Close to the same. It is not quite as solid because, as 
you know, the com market 

Mr. VoLKMER. Do you envision with the participation that you 
have this year and the acreage reduction program, of utilizing the 
same type of program next year? 

Secretary Bix)Ck. Right now we are getting comments and recom- 
mendations. We are reviewing them and considering what we are 
going to do for the following year. 

We have flexibility under the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
to administer either an acreage r^uction program similar to this 
year's, or a diversion program of some kind, or both. We have not 
decided what we are going to do. 

Mr. VoLRMER. I think it is obvious that if weather conditions are 
right throughout the Nation, we are going to continue to have good 
production, particularly in feed grains and wheat. 

Unless market conditions change, we will be in the SEune shape 
we are in this year. I think that is what concerns some of us in 
r^ard to the future as to what activities what should be done and 
whether we should take this type of legislation or something simi- 
lar to it and work it out or whether we should rely on the uncer- 
tainty of the USDA pr(^am as to reducing some production. 

I also understand your feeling as far as increeising loan rates is 
concerned. It is just a question that I think some of us feel that if 
we had increased loan rates that I do not believe that we are going 
to see the amount of production overseas that will offset that in- 
creased production because of the increased loan rates. 

I think it is generally agreed that if we are able to get the cash 
prices up and if they did follow the loan rate up, that we would not 
have the problem of the deficiency payments. 

Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Block. If that did occur, it would help the deficiency 
payments problem; that is true. 

Mr. VOLKMBR. But your concern is that the Government will end 
up with a lot of commodities on hand, plus the incentive for pro- 
ducers in other nations to increase their production when we in- 
crease our loan rate; is that correct? 

Secretary Block. Yes. 

Mr. VoLKMER. If we stay with that, we are looking at a fairly 
stable loEm rate, the approximate amount the same way we are 
right now, next year? Is that correct? 

Mr. Lesher. It has not yet been determined. 

We filed a Federal Register notice on the wheat program which 
invites comment on different combinations of acreage reductions, 
diversions and loan rates. We have a whole combination of things 
that are out for comment right now. 

Mr. VoLKMER. I guess everyone has sat here talking with you. I 
am sure you know about the problems in agriculture. We all have 
them in our districts. 
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As one who feels that agriculture is the basis economic backbone 
of this country, it is in pretty bad shape right now. I think to get 
the economy going in this country, we are going to have to get agri- 
culture in better shape. 

Mr. DoRGAN. If the gentleman would yield for just a moment, I 
just want to clear up the record. 

Wg discussed this mornii^ the set-aside program and your par- 
ticipation in it. You indicated that the law prevented your farm 
from being a part of that set-aside program. 

I just want the record to show that I think it would take a very 
creative interpretation of the law to put you in that position of 
being prevented from participating in the set-aside for your oper- 
ation. 

I want the record to show that I disagree with the contention 
that the law prevents you from playing a role in the set-aside. 

Mr. VoLKMEK. I just wish you well, Mr. Secretary. I hope that 
Congress can solve some of the problems that face agriculture. 

I agree with part of your statement, in reading it, that one of the 
things we can do is to try to work to reduce the deficits and get our 
interest rates down. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we have one more member who 
has patiently waited. We know you have a commitment. 

We recognize Mr. Emerson at this time. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me do this. We are close, timewise on this vote. I have some 
comments I would like to make. Could I have permission to revise 
and extend my remarks at this point in the record? 

I do not want to detain the Secretary any longer. I eun afraid we 
might miss the vote if we go on here. There just is not adequate 
time. 

The Chairman. That permission has Eilready been granted for all 
members to submit statements for the record. 

The Chair would Eisk if there is no objection to any member who 
may want to submit written questions to the Secretary within a 
reasonable period of time. 

Mr. E)mer80n. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Emerson follows:] 

N CoNQRBB From 

Mr. Chairman, 1 want to thank you for your efTorts to bring the Cmmiiittee to- 
gether today to hear testimony on the conditions in the agricultural community and 
to discuBS the Farm Crisis Act. 

The Farm Criais Act has some very good proposals and some troubling proprosala. 
We all know that commodity prices are still far below the cost of producti<Hi. How- 
ever, I don't think the answer to our problems lies in more farm subsidy pragrama. 
My farmers tell me that what they want is a price for their commodities. One way 
' get a good price with a bumper crop staring us in the face is to move our ezporta. 

light of this I do support, have cosponsored in a separate bill, and venr actiTely 
ijiomote the provision in the Farm Crisis Act which expresses the aenae of the Cod- 
gress that the Agricultural Export Credit Revolving Fund should be appropriated. 

Another method of boosting prices would be to enact a paid diversion pnwram. In 
my view, a paid acreage reduction program would help in reducing actuaiproduc- 
tion and thus minimize stock buildups in the farmer owned reserve. However, since 
this l^islation was introduced many things have changed on the farm and it is mjr 
opinion that it will be impossible to implement a paid diversion for the 1982 crop. 
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Section Two of tfae Farm Crisis Act calls for a nationwide referendum on the acre- 
age reduction part of the bilL Paitidpation in tiie set-aside program would be volun- 
tary under this referendum; however, farmers who don't comply would be denied 
access for 3 years to farm program benefits, FmHA loans, Federal Crop Insurance, 
and soil conservation cost-sharing and techidcal assistance. This certainly doee not 
make the prc^ram voluntary and I would have to oppose penalties; especially one 
that denies farmers access to programs designed to benefit them and most certainly 
one that would deny them for 3 years. Too much happens in that length of time, 
^rticularly as it remtes to the farm economy and individual farmers, and such pen- 
alties as proposed here are too stiff. 

Section Four of the act which requires the Secretary to survey and expedite bai^ 
tering of U.S.-owned agricultural commodities for strategic materials is worthy of 
our careful consideration. As members of this committee know, the CCC exerdsed 
that authority to acquire bauxite, just this year, 

I am disappointed that the Farm Crisis Act does not contain any provision for the 
guaranteed delivery of grain. I have introduced legislation, H.R. 6135, which guar- 
antees that grain purchased by foreign buyers and is within 120 days of debvery 
will not be embargoed for any reason short of declared war. 

Finally I do support the provision in the Farm Crisis Act which calls on the Presi- 
dent to convene a White House Confei«Dce on Agriculture. 

When all else is said and done Mr. Chairman, the number one problem on the 
Tarm has been and is the cost-price squeeze. The farmers have been at once victim- 
ized by high inflation and high interest rates. The inflation side of the problem is 
coming well under control. Interest rates remain a most serious problran, and I have 
a great hope tiiat what the full House of Representatives does bunorrow on the 198S 
budget will have the long-awaited appropriate effect on interest rates. A responsible 
Federal budget could provide the best possible boost by getting interest rates down. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Block. Mr. Chairman, I know we are nearing conclu- 
sion of this hearing. I just want to be sure, before you have to 
leave, that I compliment you on your efforts to bring the conmiii- 
tee together. 

I compliment the committee. I know that times are not the best 
in agriculture and we have good intentions. We are all tryii^ to 
find a solution. We may not all agree on what that solution is, but 
we are going to have to continue to work blether. My door is open 
to any of you. We will try to come to the b^ solution to solve the 
problems in agriculture the best we can. 

I thank you for your continued faimesfl and your effort to do a 
job for agriculture. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Emerson or Mr. Dorgan, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make note. We 
have been in an adversarial kind of position on a number of issues, 
but I think all of us on the committee, even those of us who have 
wide disagreements with some of your positions, Mr. Secretary, ap- 
preciate tihe fact that you come here, you stay here and you Euiswer 
questions and give us your thoughts. I just want you to know that I 
appreciate that kind of courtesy. 

Secretary Block. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for your 
indulgence and for your cooperation. We wish you well. 

Secretary Block. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I would like to have placed in the record the 
stetement of Bill Alratander on this Farm Crisis Act. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared stetement of Mr. Alexander appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 
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The Chairman. The Chair would like to announce that the after- 
noon seseion which was scheduled for 2 o'clock, if the witneases 
who have been so patient throughout the morning, would allow the 
Chair 10 minutes, we will begin about 10 minutes after 2. 

We will recess at this time. 

[Recess taken.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 
We will b^n with our witnesses scheduled for this aAemoon. 
We invite all three of you to the table. We will allow you to pro- 
ceed as you feel most comfortable. 
Mr. Frazier, we welcome you. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. FRAZIER. NATIONAL FARMERS 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr. Frazier. Themk you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should be happy to comment briefly on my statement and then 
await any questions that you may have. 

I would ask that my prepared statement be placed in the record 
in its entirety. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frazier appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Frazier. I do want to emphasize our appreciation, however, 
for the efforts of each of you who have put this bill toother and 
worked in recent weeks to bring it to the Secretary's attention and 
hopefully can put a bill through the Congress. 

1 believe it is unnecessary for us to sit here at this time and re- 
state the problems we face in farming out in the country. All of us 
know the results of high interest rates emd low prices. 

All of us know, too, that we were a little disappointed in the 
final bill that was passed last year. Consequently, I think it is the 
attitude of my national board and my officers that without under- 
taking to debate or criticize or otherwise analyze the detailed pro- 
visions of H.R. 6274, we would hojw that you can move forward 
with a bill that would increase price supports, particularly for the 
1983, 1984, and 1985 crops. 

Turning to the testimony, I would emphfisize one or two of our 
findings in some work in the Middle West just recently. Some of 
our personnel interviewed people in Adams County, Iowa, where 
they have 981 producing farms. We found that 71 percent of them 
were initially signed up in the program. We, of course, do not yet 
know the final compliance. 

There are some other numbers in the testimony describing this 
farm county which is made up, quite frankly, of grain and livestock 
production on the farms, with a few dairy farms. We made a par- 
ticular effort to get the attitudes of bankers, PCA men, Federal 
land hank men, and the FmHA people who are handling credit in 
that county. We learned two or three things that may be of some 
significance to you. 

First, such an area with diversified farming is not quite so badly 
off as some of the straight cash grain areas or those areas where 
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they are severely influenced by unemployed and layoff's in plants 
in the community. 

They tell us, in effect, that they are surviving this year largely 
by the good nature euid agreeable attitude on the parts of loan 
manf^ers in those lending institutions. 

Many of them admit, confidentially, that they did not reexamine 
individual loan portfolios very carefully. They did not do it critical- 
ly. They chose to give the operators another year and another 
chance rather than press for a cleanup on interest payments due 
or, should we say, rather than recalculate the man's net Eisset posi- 
tion with some decline in land values and the low commodity 
prices they are facing out there today. 

So, in effect, many of those younger farmers, especially, are still 
operating in 1982 largely by the good graces of people from whom 
they are borrowing the money. 

The second thing we found was this. One of our good men went 
into the trade centers serving that section of Iowa and briefly 
stated on the third page of the testimony, this is a county seat 
town with a population of 8,500. 

It, roughly speaking, serves 4 or 5 good farm counties there and 
22 business houses closed up in the last 12 months. The nature of 
their business was set forth on the Ifist page of my prepared testis 
mony. 

I think this emphasizes our need for some action to improve the 
prices in these major farm commodities throi^^hout the agricultur- 
al areas of this country. 

It goes much further than just the survival of just a few individu- 
al farm enterprises. The whole business community out there is 
pretty well shaken in most of the farm areas with which we are 
familiar. 

It will take some time for those business communities to recover, 
even starting with some better commodity prices next fall or in 
1983. 

We are facing the threat of a longtime depression in many of 
those farm communities if we do not get this thing turned around 
quickly. 

With that, I will subside. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mullins. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. MULUNS, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

Mr. MuLUNS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, will just briefly highlight two or three points in my writ- 
ten statement and ask that it be inserted in the record at this time 
in its entirety. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mullins ap[>ears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr, Mullins. I do appreciate the opportunity to be here in sup- 
port of the Farm Crisis Act, H.R. 6274. 
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The bill, in our opinion, of courae, is not all that we would have 
wanted. It is not all that we need and it is not a panacea for the 
depression that is gripping rural America right now. 

But, I, too, wish to commend Repreeentative Daschle for intro- 
ducing the bill, the members of the Farm Crisis Group who worked 
very diligently in trying to formulate a piece of legislation that 
would work and could be passed and would help alleviate some of 
the economic burdens in the agricultural sector today. 

I can only second some of the things that my colleague, Mr. Fra- 
ider, has mentioned about their survey. Many of you bare tofiay 
were present several weeks ago when our national president pre- 
sented to the Congress a report entitled, "Depression: Rural Amer- 
ica." 

That report weis the summary of some nine field hearings that 
we held acroae the country. It, I think, in the words of the people 
who are experiencing the effects of this depression, just dramatizes 
the point that he already made. 

When the bill was originally introduced several weeks ago, we 
were pleased that it had provided the opportunity for some addi- 
tional acreage reductions ^lis year. 

Unfortunately, because time has gotten away from us, that iasue 
has become somewhat moot. 

But we still support the provisions in the bill that would provide 
the opportunity for producers to have a referendum and to decide 
if they, on their own, want to make some improvrauents in the 
farm prc^am, reduce acreage next year in exchange for increased 
loan levels. 

At our national convention meeting here several months ago, we 
adopted a six-point emergency plan. The Farm Crisis Act does not 
address all of our concerns, but it is the only meeisure that has 
been introduced so far with broad bipartisan support that we think 
attempts to meet some of the critical needs which we have outlined 
in our special order of business and also some of the issues that 
were raised in our report on depression in rural America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat dismayed when a representative 
of this Government comes up and says that he does not think that 
producers should have the opportunity to make some of their own 
decisions and opposes a bill which, in effect, would cost less than 
the program that is being administered right now. 

We think something needs to be done and done quickly. We urge 
this committee to report this bill expeditiously and you can be as- 
sured of our organization's support in passing it in Uie full House. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to be here. That 
concludes my remarks. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frederick, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD ANDERSEN, MASTER, NATIONAL 
GRANGE, PRESENTED BY ROBERT FREDERICK, LEGISLAUVE 
DIRECTOR 

Mr. Frederick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I am sorry Mr. Andersen is not able to be here. He is attending a 
meeting of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
in London. 

He asked me to represent the National Grange in his stead. 

I would ask that our prepared statement be placed in the record 
at this point. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Andersen appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Frederick. I want to theink you for calling the early hear- 
ings on the Farm Crisis bill. We give our congratulation to the 
Farm Crisis Group for drafting the legislation. 

Unfortunately, as we point out in our statement, it is too late. A 
lot of the provisions are excellent provisions that we testified for in 
the 1981 farm bill. It really is too late to really affect the 1982 crop. 

But we do say in our statement that we could not support the 
bill as drafted. But £is I heard the discussion this morning, there 
are changes being considered for the referendum, which was our 
biggest objection. 

But as I understand the comments I heard this morning, there 
are some changes contemplated in the referendum. I do not think 
we will have any problem reaching an agreement on how the refer- 
endum is conducted. 

I cannot agree and add much more to what has been said by 
these witnesses and previous witnesses. Your constituents are some 
of our constituents. It is tough beii^ in farmii^ today. We know 
that. 

The solution lies in quick action and increasing the cash flow of 
farmers. There are only two ways that can be done very quickly. 
One is the increased loan rate and the other is to increase the stor- 
age payment. 

I realize those have budget impacts. But sometimes we may have 
to overlook the immediate budget impact and the long-term inter- 
est of saving some darn good farmers who are going to go down the 
drain if we do not teke early action. 

We have included as part of our statment a statement on the Na- 
tional Farm Coalition, which I ask be included in the record. We 
are not making a statement for the coalition. Members have testi- 
fied before you who are members of the coalition. 

We also attached to our statement a telegram to the President 
where we call for immediate n^otiations on a long-term agree- 
ment with Russia. 

It seems to me that the signals that we are supposed to be send- 
ii^ are wrong and are long passed. That was the announcement of 
a call for storting negotiations. All this time there have been con- 
tinuing negotiations in Geneva on arms reduction in Europe. 

So I do not see how signing a long-term agreement with Russia 
on grain would send the wrong signal to anybody. I certainly am 
glad that the Secretary has put his stotements forward that he is 
in favor of a long-term agreement with the Soviets. 

There are some people in town — and unfortunately some of them 
are representing farmers — who think that a long-term agreement 
with Russia is not needed. 
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I certainly do not concur with that thought. We need a lonff-term 
agreement with the Soviets or we will be just a residual suppler of 

Soviet grain. 
With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for the opportunity 

to testify. 

I would be glad to respond to any questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions from my colleagues? 

Mr. Daschle. Mr. Chairmfm, 1 guess 1 can speak for the unani- 
mous committee in our deep appreciation to these three gentlemrai. 

I have read their statements as they have testified here today. 
We owe them a deep sense of gratitude not only for their testimo- 
ny, but for waiting this long to share it with us. 

I mentioned at the beginning of the hearing that we were going 
to be introducing a substitute which incorporates refinements to 
the l^^lation that have been su^ested to us by members of your 
organizations and by others who support the legislation. 

We intend to do that today. 

One of those things deals with the diversion program for this 
year. We will be deleting that, not because we still thmk it was un- 
necessary, but simply because of the time constraints under which 
we work today. 

The referendum is another issue. We hope to make it crop spe- 
cific. I would like to see a crop specific referendum, having had the 
chance to visit with a number of people. 

We have talked with experts in the Department and elsewhere, 
who tell us that we could have the referendum as late as the end of 
July and tabulate the ballots as early aa the second week in 
August. 

T^at still would allow us the opportunity to proceed on a referen- 
dum for the 1983 crop. 

You three have probably said it as eloquently as one can. I have 
no specific questions. I only thank you sincerely for the comments 
you have made and the contribution you have made and for the di- 
rection and the guidance that you continue to give us as we pro- 
ceed during this very difficult time in agriculture. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dorgan. 

Mr. Dorgan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to congratulate the three representatives of the farm 
organizations on their statements. 

When the chairman called you professionals, I know he did that 
in the kindest sense. 1 think most of us on the committee look at 
you in that respect. 

You are the kind of people we can go to for advice on farm mat- 
ters and agricultural policy and get a good response on how farm- 
ers out there are feeling about issues. 

I would just like to ask a general question. 

When the Secretary was here, I alluded to a piece in tiie New 
York Times yesterday in which the Secretary said that: "Farming 
as a whole is not in as much trouble £is the public has been led to 
believe." 
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Is the Secretary of A^culture sadly out of touch with f^ricul- 
ture? My conclusion is that. But what is your thought about that 
kind of a statement? 

Mr. Prazier. I would be happy to take a crack at that. 

Perhaps we have belabored under the illusion or misnomer for a 
number of years. Perhaps we should all take some responsibility 
when we just speak of "agriculture" or "farming." 

As a matter of fact, it is quite a diverse industry scattered about 
over this country with many types of soil, rainfall, types of feirm- 
ing, specialty crops versus the large widely grown crops such as 
wheat, com, soybeans, cotton. 

I really suggest that someone might make a broad general state- 
ment of that type and get away wifti it as long as he stayed in suf- 
ficiently broad terms. 

But it is quite misrepresentative of what is really going on out 
there in the country today. The livestock people now are enjoyii^ a 
little increase in price. 

I think as a matter of fact, the last market report shows hogs up 
about $10 over what they were a year ago. Fat cattle in Omeiha are 
up about $5. 

But in contrast to that, corn is off 60 cents from the price the 
same time a year ago. Wheat at Kansas is $4.06, as we heard in the 
hearing this morning, to $3 or less in some far-out production 
areas. 

Those of us who have been in this game for awhile have eilways 
known that cheap feed produces cheap Hvestock and milk. 

We know we are in trouble on milk. So, it seems to me that 
unless we are able to bring these grain stocks down and get the 
prices of grains up, you really cannot look to any broad improve- 
ment in milk, hogs, or cattle. 

In that sense, it is fair to conclude that farming generally is still 
in very deep trouble up there in the country. 

Mr. DoRGAN. I appreciate that answer. It is not that my inten- 
tion to pillary the Secretary of Agriculture. He has a difiUcult job 
and tries to do the best he can. 

But I think it is another example of the Secretai;y of Agriculture 
representing an administration to America. I think many of us 
really wish that the Secretary of Agriculture would represent 
farmers, to represent rural America to the administration. 

Again, 1 just want to say that I appreciate your willingness to 
comment on public policy and to give us your opinions in a very 
candid way on these kinds of measures. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stenholm. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have one question. You may have handled it in your testimony. 
I apologize for not being here. We have the dairy hearing going on 
in the next room. 

But I would like to ask briefly your response to whether or not 
you support the original language of the referendum that calls for 
a 15-percent set-aside for normal crop acreage versus the proposal 
of making it crop specific with certain crops being able to exempt 
out. 

Do you have a feeling on that? 
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Mr. MuLUNB. We have not resolved that issue within the organi- 
zation because it just came up. 

Mr. Stenholm. If you do not have an answer today, I would defer 
to let you give some thought to that. If you have one off the top of 
the head, tnat is what I would like to hear. 

Mr. MuLUNS. 1 would prefer to provide you some analysis on it. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. MuLUNS. I would prefer, if it were my choice, of having it 
across the board. That would be my initial reaction as the language 
was in the original bill. 

1 would like to examine it before the markup and provide you 
with some information. I could not, by any means, oe hesitant 
about supporting a crop speciflc referendum. 

It is almost to the point now of six of one or half a dozen of an- 
other. I know I have my personal preference. 

Either way I think it is terribly important that we do something 
to help move these grain stocks down. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Frederick. 

Mr. Frederick. Mr. Stenholm, that was one of the things that 
bothered us somewhat, the original language where it was across 
the board. 

I do not know if it was in the bill itself, but in the diBCUSsion 
paper it stated that anyone who has vot«d in an ASCS election was 
eligible to vote in a referendum. 

You are going to have some people voting on a referendum for a 
wheat program that is vital to a person in Texas or Kansas or 
North or South Dakota from New England that is eligible to vote 
in the referendum because he has some type of a conservation-type 
program. That would make him eligible to vote on a wheat pro- 
gram that is going to take place clear outside of his region. 

We certainly would be in favor of making it crop specific. I do 
not know how you can tie down on the voter registration and the 
votit^ requirements. But I think those who are going to have to 
live by the results of the referendum should have the say-so in 
votii^ on the referendum. 

How you tighten it down, I do not exactly know. We certainly 
would be in support of changing the referendum provisions to crop 
specific and any other way we can get it where the persons are 
going to be affected by the program have to live by it would have 
the say-so of voting yes or no. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Frazier. 

Mr, Frazier. I believe I can help you a bit. I recall the last refer- 
endum we had in wheat in 1963. 

There were a lot of 3-, 4-, 5-, emd 7-acre wheat growers scattered 
around in sections of the country who really upset the vote and 
made it look much worse than it otherwise was in the real wheat- 
producing areas. 

I could endorse the concept of t^htening up the eligibility to vote 
so that the whole referendum was beamed to the real farm produc- 
ers. 

Another view that I think is worth mentioning would be along 
this line. It has been a long time since we had a good pure expres- 
sion from all the farmers out there on how they feel toward these 
programs. 
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We have a lot of young farmers out there who really have never 
farmed under a meaningful farm program in which production con- 
trols and price supports were well handled, if you please. 

In that I am not being political. I am talking about two or three 
administrations. 

I would hope that all the grain men, for example, would have an 
opportunity to vote their will in that referendum collectively. 

We have a lot of men growing wheat, corn, sorghum, beans. 
Those grains are competitive. The prices are competitive. 

They are the same people who are involved in many, many farm- 
ing setups. 

I really do not care about some of the other producers helping 
make a judgment for those people who have all of their assets and 
fill of their future tied up in one question. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. 

I share that semie concern. I think it will behoove all of us who 
are deeply interested in having a referendum, I think that is the 
key. 

I think it is going to behoove us all that we structure the referen- 
dum and what we vote on in such a manner that we do, in fact, 
have an honest test of the wills of the American farmers. 

That is what I hear you saying and I think that is what we on 
the committee, with your help, and with others, are going to have 
to structure in that way. 

Mr. Frederick. I think the cross-compliance between all farm 
prc^aims is not in the bill. Is that right? At one time you were 
thinking about Farmers Home and the other USDA program was 
available and it would not be available if they opted out. I think 
they would be opted out and would be out of the benefits of the 
farm program. I guess it is still for 3 years; is that right? 

That in itself is so stiff that in itself could influence the outcome 
of the referendum and may cloud the picture that we are getting 
for support of that type of program. 

I think the way it is structured is vitally important. I would like 
to see a true test of farmers support for supply management pro- 
grams. 

That is what our organization supports. 

The Chairman. I thank you three gentlemen for your patience 
with us today. 

I take this as an indication of your diligence in representing the 
organizations. 

This concludes, to my knowledge, all witnesses who desired to 
testify on this legislation. Therefore, this would be the end of our 
public hearings. 

We will hopefully announce later today or no later than tomor- 
row, when we would continue with our markup. The earliest possi- 
ble date would be next week. 

With that, we will stand adjourned, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 3 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements of witnesses and additional submitted ma- 
terial follow:] 
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Mr, Chairman and members of the Agriculture Committee, 1 appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify before you tMlay in support of the Farm Crisis Act of 1982. As a 
member of the Farm Crisis Group, I've had the t^iportunity to psjticipate in most of 
the meetings held by this group to develop this legislation. I'd like to commend my 
good friend and colleague, Tom Daschle of South Dakota, for the fine leadership he 
has exhibited in the drafting of this bill. I believe this legislation is a responsible 
effort to provide farmers with the help they need to bring them out of their current 
depression and it has my full support. 

I'd like to take a moment here to address a concern I've had in the drafting (J 
this proposal. As you examine this bill, many of the programs will look familiar to 
you. They are programs that this committee and this Congress authorized last year 
during consideration of the 1981 Farm Bill. The use of these programs, such as the 
Export Revolving Fund and the Economic Emergency Loan Program, were left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, Because the Secretary has failed to 
implement these programs, we've had to mandate their use in this bill. 

'The Secretary and I disagree on two major issues. He doesn't believe fanners are 
in a crisis. Me also believes that government involvement in agriculture is bad, no 
matter what is happening in the farm economy. I disagree with him on both counts. 

A crisis exists. Farm income has fallen by 50 percent in the last 3 years. Farm 
debt has tripled since 1973. Production costs have risen dramatically in recent yean 
while the prices farmers have received for their crops have declined. The ratio be- 
tween prices received by farmers and prices they pay is at the lowest point since the 
Great Depression. Farmers in Oklahoma and throughout the country know they're 
in bad shape and that their situation will get worse if something isn't done to 
change it. 

To address the issue of government involvement in farm policy, I'd like to share 
some views with you that were expressed in a recent editorial in the Southwest 
Farm Press, a respected agricultural journal. The editorial, entitled "It's Time to 
Admit We Were Wrong", makes this statement r^arding a "free market" in agri- 
culture.: 

"That we should have to learn this lesson all over again after having learned it in 
the hardest possible way in the Great Depression is mind boggling. We had nothing 
else but a 'free market until legislation was passed in 1933 to bring stability and 
prosperity back to American farmers. It had not worked, we had a constant boom 
and bust farm economy and, beginning in 1921, a serious farm depression that con- 
tributed heavily to dragging the entire nation into the most serious depression in 
history beginning in 1929. 

"For forty years, we repeat because it is of enormous importance, we had 40 years 
of high and strong federal government farm support programs from 1933 to 1973. In 
1973, we made a serious wrong turn," 

The government does have a place in agriculture. Four percent of our population 
provide all the food and fiber for this country and a good part of the world. Ameri- 
cans use less of their disposable income on food than any other country in the world 
and have a much wider variety of products from which to choose. Thirty-five million 
people draw their livelihood, directly or indirectly, from agriculture. Farm programs 
can and should be used to maintain the productive capacity of U.S. agriculture so 
that consumers can have adequate supplies of food at reasonable costs and so that 
farmers can have a fair price for their product. 

Farmers face the uncertainties of weather and the fluctuations in the internation- 
al market. The time needed for production is long and, therefore, they face the un- 
certainties of price changes that may occur between planning stages and harvesting. 
In order for farmers to be willing to invest in planting crops adequate to meet 
supply needs, farm programs have been developed to provide farmers with some 
minimum assurance that they'll be protected from uncontrollable changes in the 
market. For farmers, in contrast to other producers, perishable supplies become 
available all at one time while consumer demand is constant. Therefore, farm pro- 
grams have been developed to provide for the orderly marketing of farm products 
when necessary. 

You would Uiink that such programs cost a lot of money. But, it's important to 
remember that agriculture programs took up only 1.7 percent of the outlays in the 
fiscal year 1982 budget while IJie food and fiber sector contributed to about 20 per- 
cent of our Gross National Product, 

A sound farm policy shouldn't cost any money. The Farm Crisis Group has devel- 
oped such sound farm policy with this legislation. The Congressional Budget Office 
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has stated that this legislation will save the government about {900 million over the 

The Farm Crisis Group has developed this legislation becauM the farming econo- 
my is in trouble and the administration hasn't aeen fit to address the problem. I 
believe the government has a responsibility to provide farmers with the income sup- 
port they need to continue supplying the American people with food at reasonable 

1 voted against last year's farm bill because I didn't believe it adequately ad- 
dressed the needs of our farmers. I believe thia bill will correct some of the inade- 
quacies of that legislation and I urge you on this committee to pass this bill and 
bring it before the fail House as soon as possible. Our farmers don't have very long 

Thank you. 



Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee, more than any other body in this 
House, know how desperate the crisis is facing the American farmer. While some of 
our colleagues have hardened both their hearts and minds to the plight of rural 
America, this committee has not. By holding this hearing at the full committee 
level, you have recognized the urgency of the problem. Last month, the National 
Farmers Union held extensive nationwide hearings on the farm economy. The farm 
press and the general news media have all provided extensive reporting of the 
crisis. I am not here today to attempt to duplicate the extensive work of Farmers 
Union or to tell thia committee what it already knows. I am here on behalf of the 
farmers of Minnesota who are expecting their Congressmen to do everything they 
can to ensure that the Congress act quickly to rectify the disasters of the farm bill, 
and of Federal farm and economic policies over the past year. I am here because I 
wanted this committee to know that your efforts are supported by members of the 



This is an issue too important for us not od the committee to sit back and just 
allow you all to do the work. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this year I introduced legislation to (1) raise the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loan rate for wheat and com; (2) direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make loans available to farmers under the already authorized economic 
emei^ncy loan program; and (3) require the Secretary to permit the deferral of the 
payment of principal and interest on, and foreclosure of, outstanding loans made 
under laws administered by the FmHA to farmers who are experiencing temporary 
economic hardships. I have just come from the Dairy Subcommittee where 1 spoke 
in favor of the le^lation 1 introduced in May to restructure the federal dairy pro- 
gram. 

The Government has given agriculture a farm bill that is no good. Before voting 
against the bill last December, I called it an economic Dunkirk for farmers. 

The Federal Government has given farmers both inflation that raised the price of 
their coats, and high interest rates that means they cannot pay their bills. 

The GrOvemment has embargoed the export of our grain overseas, thereby do- 
pressing farm prices, and undermining the confidence of foreign customers that 
America can deliver the goods. 

Mr. Chairman, Minnesota's farmers are going broke. The market price for virtual- 
ly every commodity is less than the cost to produce them. 

The parity price for a bushel of wheat is $7.18. The Department of Agriculture 
says the cost of producing that bushel is $5.32. The current average price being re- 
ceived by farmers is in the neighborhood of $3.50, for a net lose of $1.82. There is no 
way that farmers can continue to produce with prices below cost of production. 

Loan delinquencies and default by farmers have increased sharply and are getting 
worse. Bankers are telling my office that more borrowers will be curtailed on credit 
and many will eventually have to be turned down. 

The pricing system for agriculture is not working when producers have to borrow 
their money from the banks, instead of getting it ^m the marketplace. 

Because of export subsidies by other governments, the United States is a residual 
supplier of the world's agricultural products. In other words, buyers come to us as a 
last resort. 

Despite this, our country supplies 57 percent of all agricultural products in inter- 
national trade. That means that sooner or later, the Ruasiana and other purchasers 
have to come to us. 
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Under these circumstances, there is no reason that the United States should not 
set a price for its commodities that wiU provide farmers with a fair return. 

The solution to the immediate problem facing our farmers — low income as the 
result of high interest rates and high costs — can only L*e accomplished at the Feder- 
al level. Because of the administration's grossly inadequate response to the rural 
crisis, Congress mut act before the 4th of July. We in the Congress have an opportu- 
nity and a responsibility to act within the next few weeks to avert ruin for thou- 
sands of farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the members of the Farm Crisis Group for drafting 1%- 
islation that is desperately needed to save a sector of our economy that cannot wait 
until late 1982, 1983 or whenever the benefits of Reaganomics will be evident. 

This is not a partisan issue. Democrats and Republicans concerned for the Ameri- 
can farmer must work together if we are going to enact this l^istation. This is not 
a political gesture but a serious attempt to assist farmers who are at their point of 
greatest need since the depression. 

Mr. Chairman. I thank you for the opportunity to testify before your committee 
today and again what to congratulate the members of the Farm Crisis Group for 
writing l^islatlon that is vitally important to the future of our country. Although 
the Farm Crisis Act will not solve all the economic problems plaguing U.S. farmers, 
it will tie a significant step forward in helping farmers to bring supplies more in 
line with demand in the next few years. I urge this committee to act favorably on 
this Ic^lation, 
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HOUSE WRICULTURE COWITIEE 
Junt 9, 198Z 

Hr. ChttnMti: 

~ I M piciscd to bt hcr't todty to Uitlfy on behalf of the proposals 
<ntn>duced as tht Far* Crttli Act of 1962. I share the vtew of aany of 
my cblleigues that the 19S1 Far* Bill is Inadaquau to protect the high 
degree of risk and Investwnt by our fanaers, given the current outlook 
for fana pricts and fani IncOTe this year. Furtheraorc. I bcHevc that 
the overall ccooMy cannot recover unless a ujor sector such as agriculture 
can be Mde profitable >g*1n. 1 fully understand the difficulty of 
acting at this tiM In vie* of the huge projected budget deficits. 
Hovever, 1 believe that It Is possible to >ike changes in existing fira 
legislation Mhich will actually reduce rather than Increase govcrnnent 
outlays. The critical situation requires that ■• Hke the effort. 

Fanaers at the Crossroads 

1 have used this laagery of faraers at the crossroads on a nuaber 
of occasions In recent Bonths. There are several roads which can be 
taken toward the future of agriculture but the destination Is uncertain 
at best and could be disastrous If the correct choices are not Hdc. 

This could be the year that a fane recovery begins which could help 
'to restoro tha econoaie health of the nation. Or, it could be the year 
that Bore faners go bankrupt or cease operations than anytiaa since the 
depression of the 1930's. He could tee another algration away froa the 
faias at a tiae when there are severely dialnished econoalc oppor- 

In the five aonths that have passed since enactaent of the I9B1 
Fan Bill, t have had nuaarous opportunities to aeet with fanaers, agrl- 
busincssaen and fara lenders In ay district. They have all expressed 
the sa*e view -• agriculture Is not profitable and hat not been profitable 
at least since 1979. This general condition Is true In the delta counties 
of ay district, where rice, soybeans, wheat and cotton predoainate. On 
the other side of my district, where livestock and poultry enterprises 
predoainate, faiacn can barely raaaaber when they last aade a profit 
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ThM* Nncn share tw comm clwrKtarltttei. Thiy lw«« all iMt • 
great dwi of aonay producing food and fiber for tht nation and all tlwjr 
ham to thoa for their effortt are huge debts. At ctirrcnt Interett 
rate* and IncoMC prospectt. thU atll be the last year ■»■« will be able 
to operate. 

'S(MC My wonder how these faracrt have continued to operate. In 
thC'Cts* of grain and cotton faraers. they have been able to bomM 
against the Inflation In the value of their tend. Livestock producers 
were able to do the saae. Nhv far* faBlIlei had one or aore person 
MOrklng MNy froB the far* to tupptOMOt the f«il1y Inceae. Borrowtng 
to live and to operate has becoaa a My of life In agriculture and the 
day of reckoning 1i near for the faraers In ay district. 

In the last two years, there has been a convergence of factors that 
threaten to literally destroy the cconoailc foundation of agriculture. 
The rise In land values hat ended and a decline has been noted In vmt 
areas. The Fana Credit AdeinI strati on announced that farmland values 
nationally declined an average of It in 1981 and Much oore In so«a 
states. Borroving against fana equity plus the unprecedented high interest 
rates of recent years has created ununagcable debts for aost faraers. 
These conditions occurred at the saaM tiae there aas a tharp decline In 
far* prices and net far* IncoM. All the Ingredients for a aassive 
"econoelc disaster are present and In place. The Far* Crisis legislation 
before this Ccnlttee is not the total solution but It can help to 
achieve a long-ter* solution. 

Solutions for the Crtsis 

In the aany aoetlngs I had with farwert in >v district since the 
Fan Bill passed, I have sought guidance and rccoaaiendationi as to the 
corrlkt response to the current situation. All farwrSi agrl-buslnessaen, 
and leaders of financial Institutions were In agreeaent that supply and 
dcMnd Mtt be put Into better balance so that a fair price is possible 
again. In vlev of the huge U.S. and world crop In 1981 and the Increase 
In carryover stoclts, the need to get production under greater control Is 
obvious. 
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Th* StcrfUry's kcreage reduction progrw innounced In JintMrjr li • 
itap In the right dlrtctlon but t •■ concemid thit it alii not iMd to 
*dequ(t« reduction In supply. It Is ciMr thit tlwrt hIII be another 
'. record world crop end •nottwr hug* U.S. crop unlets weather tntervcnet. 
If that Is to, thin the Mrttet will cantlnue to produce low or negttin 
returns to our fanaert because they have ilaost no Insulation frM the 
f1t(Ctuations of world Mrkets and world supply/deaand conditions. Due to 
their heavy debt load and high Interest rates, Bost cannot continue to 
produce and sell at a less Mch longer. 

The faners 1 have talked to want to reduce their acreage In order 
to 9*t higher prices for what they produce. They also Mnt a aechanlsa 
in the faia bill that will autOMatlcally trigger acreage reduction 
prograas If doaestic and export usage do not use up a sufficient aaMMjnt 
of the old crop to prevent depressed prices. I m convinced that ■ 
sitaable Bajorlty would vote to support a prograa that had teeth in it. 
If a referendi* could be aade iVillable. r«»en Mnt a 'aandatorr* 
acreage reduction prograi. As best as I can tell, they sees to define 
"MAdatory' as one In which everyone participates. If farwcrs can be 
assured that their neighbors and faneri producing the laMC coHWdity in 
Other areas are Uking land out of production, they will gladly do lo 

« Acreage reductioni auit be linked to soacwhat higher CCC loan 

levels. The figure of a 101 increase In the Farv Crisis Bill Is reasonable, 
assiaing production Is brought down at the sane tiae so that a saaller 
total supply would go under CCC loans. Make no «1sukc about it, the 
CCC Is going to end up owning a lot of the 19S2 crop Just as It will the 
Ipsi crop unless present conditions change draaatlcally. 

Taraers also want to continue to produce for world sarkets. It is 
noHa satisfactory situation for U.S. fa.aers to reduce acreage and 
production while our coapetitors are increasing their's. However, this 
situation can be viewed at a taaporary aeasure to protect our producers 
incoac prospects until the world's daaand for our food and fiber Inc 
to • point that we can return to less restraint on productloo. 

He also need to provide the seed aoney for the CCC export credit 
revolving fund which will help to export the surpluses now on hand. 
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This a\\\ hiv* ■ Mjor budg«t laptct In tny yMr Uitt M hagin It b«t t 
btlltve thtrt xni be broad bipartiMn lupport for U In *lw af the 
HMd and btcsut* (11 tntcrMt (nd prlnclplt Muld b« rtptid In thrM 
yiiri thus Mking aonir for future exiart flninclng. Once tt bogun, tbt 
fund un be ■ stlf-rtnewlng source of eiport ftiMncIng indcftnttety. 

' Ftnilly, we need to ccabine our efforti to produce last and export 
Mr* with continued mpport for a progrM that assUtt faraen Im 
conttrxttng on<fan storage. The Fira Crijtt till Hould provide gMtrantcti 
for up to SZSO •nilon in loam to construct on-fan storage. I tm 
confident that faracr* alii respond to the opportunity to construct 
■ddUional fara storage If adequate credit Is available. 

C<^l , ysl9n 

Nr. Chalnsan. 1 fully expect the fara sitMtlon.to get worse before 
It gets better. Everyone agrees that we need to reduce budget deficits 
and Interest rates to illevUtc pressure on the aonv Hrkcts. However, 
*t long as Major sectors of the econoay such as agriculture ire unprofitable 
and slipping deeper Into debt, there can and will be no econoNlc recovery. 

The Far* Crisis Act Is a small but necessary step to restore profitability 
to agriculture. I urge that the Conlttee wvc forward on a bipartisan 
basis to approve the legislation. 
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$ictcuki or tcuan.niu 



I apiirtclat* clia opporcooltr to app«ar b«for4 jmt Co dlsowt B*K. 6Z74, 
wblU !■ cu ill ■(!« chic ■grlcultura !■ la cba aldal sf dlfftcoll c1>h, I 
bcltaia cbat ■■ Mut l» unful la aCCa^ctof la d»l Kltli thla altaactaa. 



«a< o( DOT fi 



Lj-'B.l. 6274 placaa policial 
Tancbna. Ur of yea 



». If tUa lagtalatlon la a4opE*4 It 

ao «> Ilka tha ISiO'a aad 19W», Mch uaaln 

• ijTUCat* la cba pcaduacloB of food (or tba KrU. 
doaaatlc co^ndltr psller chaC nocfcl agaliuc sac 

brlDg don tba daCldt and tadoca IncatMi tacaa. 
a «parlaaud, lataTtat coata ataad oat wnf all 

A aAT Ivflilatlva paeltaga. 



(all. Lagglni acosoale gtoirch, hl(h lotaraac i 
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•Aicad the dnHnd far U.S. («m pnMKEt. la U 

nr 3i paTuiit Cm tta IMl l*nl. tn ■ 

uflta ■ 10 p*tc«t dacllM In prlcu In E 
Sa brlDiliif dom cIh daf ieitt and iat* 



if OUT agrlealtttTal 



oati 4TH*tteill7. IC Ionti tba p 



taatlcu ■CTleulInn: that Ii, tin ablllCr oE 2.4 allllon tnr 
cba pTiu Bliiuli of cha aaikatpiac*. Tha corraDt dcpmavlDi ii 

agrlcoltural UaEarr. iiid aor prlca auppart ptofraa axlata partly to loftaa tlia 
i^act of Iboaa Hldfa. Still, va anat avoid taUnf actlona tbat aarva ool^ to 

fraa to raapond to narkaC conditlona. Aoyttalnf laii aadantan tha loot-tatv 

Ua ara bagiimlafl to Mf loaa ilfoa of lavrovaaant, Prlcaa at tb« farm ara 

IB Mar, pncaa nulnd br fuaata (or hofa ■■» 41 parcmE highat than tbay nra 
In Daceabat. CaEEle ptlcaa wta up naatlr 17 patcant. Brotlat ptlcaa. aUla 

Id tha (aca of dacUntot prlcaa, atgnlflcani adiuitaaati la luppllaa— «ap«UllT 
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Tha (T.S. crop hccot eontlviai to ntl(ct tha liqwct of lirfa aarU anpptlu. 
n ampiloiultr atroiic D.i. dallar, and fargrakta aaii eiop pnupKta. Hoiianr, 
(Tiln Bid alUaad prlcaa hna ban marvotttt tf iBenaaad CoaBodltT CraUt 
Car^ratloD laan accltitfi taaavr placaaanta 1a Eha faiaar^nnad raaarr*. and 
toaa racorarr Id axpart damn d. 

Ha alnuld use foifat eba ti^orUnE rala rhiC D.l, aipatu plAy la iniLd 
Crada. Ba prsrlda (hna-flftha of tha faadgtaloa thiC Ha** In cba HBild 
■aibtplaoa; tvo-flltha o( tha obaat; and Ilma-qaartara ol tb* aorbaaaa. (Xu 
daaaatle afElciiltacal pellelaa,da atfact wild piodocUoii aad crada. fat uaivla. 
If U.S. loaa ratal aia aat too Ufh, It aDcovniai (acaara tn scbat camKtla* 
to aipand Ibalr pnduetloB. Ukavlaa, eaatlBoeaa aeraac* llMtatlon pnfraaa 

cooatrtaa aaaklnf to aipaiid tbali prodcietloiu Hhlla I ■■ oat oppoaad to ti^otarii 



of B.t. iZ}» eeacama aa. 

OsT alTlcultucal axpoRa glva iIh Co Tltallr l^ortant Job* and tnsoH MtUn 
tba JeHitle aeoBixr. taeh SI MlUon In loat ahMt aitperta, far auapla. muli 
caaaa a !2.2 MUlon tntiKtlon In en; a laa* of tU.OOO Jabai and laat paraou: 
IncoM of oni »1.5 bllUon. 

In (aural. I ballara tbat B.t. «174 Kmld hna ••rlona affaeta sa tba 
ability a( tha DapaitBHt of isrleallnra ta ottai caasdltT piairaia that 
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I Mil wdU io •IsnUlent itmf M th* c 



It ■• hlgbllfbe HH of 



■ fmillnc to cd^Lr 1* 



« tilgbar prop»Et£0<L of tha prflvlDoi r*T'i pluciiif> ii 



orif* facility Idab profraa foaraBtai 






■md Bthat ctap* ha** largalr baan plantad. Nbaat 1* altaadr bala( 
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Incalon profiiB. Any l^ut on 1M2 




d probljB ia tluc tor ttat* turm 
« aa^i^, tb*r* Hill bt im aaAnc far b*l^dg tlua should ■ iBiar* wrlut 
loHDEum occur in ttaa ■oecaadlAC "b t*ah dnriiif whlcb tbMj would b* lAAllglbl*. 
OH Hj HUon th*c CongriH will oKir (ntm nTatoai at H.k, in* mpiBr. 

Ivn If tb« pioducor Taf«T«ndn vvr* Co tsil, cba Dapartavnt Boutd k« 
■Turaly mtrlctud in it! abilitj to dailtfn Hul l^.ttAnC Cnrm profEiaa. Tbn 
iTednt«rBli»d tilggnr lml# bund « 1I>S* ondlni icocka mold Ihv* qo clwlca 
nt to l^liBut acniia ndoetlon v»fi*M. Rliceir than chut ■sell rlfUltr 
■ u opu iBTltntlaa to ebu* In tht tua HGUr. lb* eunat rou iRorldH 
casdT au^t* at tha ban that aoidd b* tena undar tha rigid prOTlaloni af 
I.R. tI7». UcoTdlBg to tba atocka-ta-ua* trligara in thli bill, a raducad 
ctu«< ptofTU Monld Mt ban bHO laplawatid in IMi for faadgtalna and coccob 
4CUH of tb* dmught'itiiugEd IWO crap ahlcli laducad tha urrr-in for 19B1. 
Spadflc problaaa oltb tba — cba n tca l acraaf* raductioa procaaa can nlao 



97-908 0-Ba 1« 
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I an ■wnprUt*. Alas, chl nsclan Dt bulog nan ;«il'( fluud >«■■■• 



llttU to da with sue* !■*( t*u. If ■• an to har* public 
cba aaikati far afrlcultoral eoaaodlclu Ic mtl b* Is eoouii 






othac aetloaa, oa ■ oallataral luala, to bElni mppllaa aora doM^ Into Una 
with daaand. trafi with a caoporarr progriv nch aa tha ooa bb hava luv, produca 
Id achar aKpartlD| coonttla* ara offaattlA^ our afforta throu^ thalr laeraaaad 
plancad acraafaa. Ihla pnblaa sooU ha aueaibatad wltk tba ilfld proTlatou 
ol E.t. 617*. U tataaa tha <|Hatleai "Joat nlv la UlU bUt itTla* to halpf 

iDcraaa* Airing tba paat Z yaari. at tha i^m tlaa. Hhaat pEOdaetloll iD tha 
bropaaa Coaanltri prlBclpall^ In Franca, cantlnvaa to frga vndar an aaport 



•uppllaa, and atr aa cc hao p 
■Hid. 
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Tfa« ■■Tk*e It tlgfullni chat a radaetlon In oacpvc li ii««4*d ehli jwmxt 
■od aaDr D*S. producan an c*ap«adlAA by IdllAf acraaga. Ochar axportara ara 
■pplwidliif U.S. t«B«(' actlen* a* balng baDaflclal to vgrtd prleu aod ac cha 
aiM Ilaa *ifMBil.Bt cbalt oaa praducElan. It li nac ■urrrlilnc that D.t. 
tantc* ara axtraHlr and ]aaclflablT apiat aa tbar m— out co^ttltoTa caUni 



I u Kara that tba Cc>n|»Hlonal Biid|at Offlca ■•tlHCad than SDald b* 
•nbataDtlal budgac aavlBg* onr tka Ufa of B.R. tXtt. OSM asalrati art alao 
aiBlnlni t)ia budfat WlicaUeni of thli bill. Hhat ■■■_ daar titm bath 






Ludgat outlaya — tltbar i 






a agrlealtura 



Turalai ta tha otbar provlilofia of H.l* 6Z74, I do oupport tba oaa af ciadlt 
igiaH to pmwita altlGnltiwal aipotta. M yaa kaon, aa ara prorldlBi tS billion 
aivoTt cradle (luraiiiaaa plut $3 bllllas chroicli F.L. UO arai tha IT U82~«} 
lod. thaaa rtofiaH art wrklni nail aad I btUara It It piafactbli at tbll 
la to aoTk within axlatln^ HiCborlllai to proaota agrlcnltiiral taporta* Alao, 
I Baeaatarr aacbacltlaa (or tba (an ttoriga facllltii laaa piafiia aliaadr 



« plant tbalc cropa. Itcai 
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ti U natlakla. Tk« fan Cn4U It«(ib chiImm W f(«*<* 



Oolr (In leatka aao, cha Caa«nu >«»Mi ■■< tka ri«»l«— t iliaij Imta la 
cha ttrlGoltan mi fcad icc of IMl. Dm IMl tet atabluku « ewtiMH tb 

and nlhir pnfru*. In iddltlsB, th< let pravUa* tba aiithttltiH tar ■ (lali 
T*Hm pTSfTiB Dd n upon nnlTtnf ts^ nbjsci id cte inlUkHlty af 
ap9ro^lit«4 ffliLdB* 

asthliic- mil. Ibli hH DM ton ciM at*. Tka Itai Icl, far (iMVl*. m«U*i 
■ latal of ttxft prlea es«*TacB (or tbi IMI crop thM U eg^aiaUa n that 
In aarllar laftalatloB. Owrall, aaulr 111 bUUsn Is iiat aatUr* tU ka 
ilacdtaud cd far^ra la amaetlaa altli IN3 erapa aadar prsalalooa at tha 

to prsTlda flaillilUtT In taillaf with aorplna pradBCIlaa aitaatloaa aaeh aa 
■a ara uw laeiii(— vlll laeraaaa ^ armd M-I/1 UlUea la R IMI. 

DMac tha pmUtsna g( Eh* 1981 Act, uliait, ealtao, aad rlea predaean 
haaa kaaa aakad Co TadKa tkalr plaacinfi br IS pareanc. Nadtratn pradaeara 



partlclpacad in Eba profraH, Spadal raaarra laaa rataa havi 



0«T aciaaca radBcUsg 
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t OitJ Kill do Jut tlut. 



T M pKunt of tl 



l1 CDBpllanca vlll dapnd upOD ctUDg*ft : 



(trong airkit. Thiu, atalla i 



antlT, Ih* ?TaiU<ot liu flni 






n pl«ca* If H^thlns, : 



Ivn durlni eUi difficult parlod. B.ft. «Z74 la »t lb* uiiar. 
rigid progTiH chat ban lallld iB Cbd puC, U( Idllnt [i|ht ni 
ud inuld fill tgilB is til* fncim tor gralii* If tu* laglalatlai 
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»■ t«f-t.n 41 



a jimU ■«—— «IMl nmlu mt •Man a m\ 



1* tacHUiT ot *aclealtan, I woalt Ilka aatklat httui tkaa u •■■■ 
balon ^H aad m]fi 1*i, thl* la ■ fnai kUl, It alU balf faiwa. kit I 
euMI. Mr niraaalblUtr la u ch* fuaaia af tUa tamuy. touatial ato 

rtablUtr of ouE a(rlealt*Tal laAiatrj la elaailT *aIt^-4ataaUag mi mat la ' 
luaniu a( Utbar (anan sr asdaCT. B.!. «Z7* U tnlf a erlata Mil. 
fsT a eclala la atileulcim miU ka etaata4 vlth 1» aoactaaat. 
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B ACT OP 1982, B.R. S2T4 

baiB of tbe Comlttaa, tha officaca and 

r lupport for congraaalonal action 
in H.n. G274 and ccoipliaianC you on 
arranging uiia naaring. ffe hope you will nova quickly on tha bill 

Befora coaoentlng apsciflcally on the lubjaet at hand, H« 
alao viah to coivliBent tha National PannaTa Onion for thair 
report on recent field hearing! on tha fam econcoiy In tha Dnltad 
States as of the Spring of 1982, He Here plaaaad that Mr. 



tlnely hearing. Report 



Mny rural areai 

Me thank Hr. Daachle and othar HeBbara for Initlatl 
a.lt. £274. Thii bipartisan effort deali vith the iwed f 
inproved price levels On grains and cotton and offera fa 



He oppoaad the final proviaiona 
we oonatdered Una* price aopporta 1 

davoted to oonaldaration of that bill and It houiq aewn un-. 
naoessary to racita in detail today tha effect of the aceuBUlatlng 
carryover of grain stocks forecast for tha end of this Barkatlng 
year, tha continuing high Interest rates and the dacllning acono^ 
In Boat fana caoMunitles. 
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sole ovsr the next tvelve nontha Cor 
»«■■ people. We reaaooed tbat it 
ou to tflka a eloier look at a typici 
ty rather than to rely aolely on 



«ly 



producing faraa of 

'tlfied. 

' and tha eustoBary pattern 



loan* have been made by tbe Federal Land Bank; three of t 
are in trouble at this tine and a few others have been ao 
or extended in recent nontha. 

Of the ODtatanding operational loans, of all types. 
Hera nads by the FOBX. Three of these loans have only re 
been extcndad; a others ara behind on thair pay>ents. Th 

be timely approved for this Beaion'i operations. 

that a aubstai 
financial pos: 
equities have daclined and It is obvious that the fine 



lition as of the 
lumber of borrowe 



luity values and the security positions. In other vords. they 
ive refrained frm pressing borrowers in the hopes there will 
> a turn for the better in this fans econoi^ in 19B2. One 

Id present pcicea will raise hall with famers and the credit 



There ar^parently have been a nunber of adjustfflents in 
purchases of fertilizers and oheaiqale. Soae needed repairs 
and maintenance have been delayed. The conclusion ia inescapable 
without soise price improveiDents . the local eooiboiiy will sink 
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That oonnunlty is stabla In Its atyla of faming and doing 
business. Spokeanen for the Federal Land Bank Aaaociation have 
pointed out that the problena are Bore dHpraasing in other 



The most startling reflection of 
fanning ia shown in the businesa house 
■ith agriculture in this region, one 
centers serving South^Utl^&^^<A>A is 1 






Building construe 
Concrete nix busi 
Coanercial stocag 



erdependence of faming and the null business 
conninltles. 

egresa to act on B.R. G274, porticularl; aa 
983'B5 crops. It ia late to proceed vlth 
of aetlona 

Fund and reopening the dlacussion of the grain export arrange- 
ment with the Sovleta would offer a very badly needed lift In 
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STATEMENT OF 

ROeERT J. MULLINS 

OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

PRESENTED TO THE 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

I. S. MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

CONCERNING 

'FARM CRISIS ACT OF IMI" 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

JUNE t, tMl 



and ranch ftnlltti throughout th* p 
Unltad StatH. 



ragard It » a itap In thg right dlraction. 

At thfi poTnt In tha aconomlc dipra»k>n thai li gripping rural 
Amarlca. wa laijit lal pirtlaanihlp aiTda, vra must Mt ragtonal dlffarancai 

On bahalf or tha Farsari Union I muld tllia to coinnnd R^raian- 
tattva Ton Oaichlt for Introducing thia bill, tha mambva of tha Fam 
Criili Grovp who workad dlllgHitly to conitruct It. and tha otiwr M«ib«ri 
of tha KouM who hava co-aponaorad It. 

I naed not taka up tha Comnlttoa'i time with ■ long radiation about 
tha acanomlc condition! In Anarlca'a agrkultural community. Every 
laiding nawipapar. magailne and talavlilon natwark haa raported on tha 
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of you harm todiy w«ra preiant 
1*1 Pmldant, Caorgt W. SUn*. pra- 
■•n Unkm'i nport •DEPRESSION IN RURAL 



SubcoiHiilttH on Coniarvitlon. Cradlt ii 

tillva Jim JttrDrclt. nnklng minority mmtMr at th* SubconntttH. ind 
RaprsHnutlva Nci Watklni, Chilrinn of th* CangraiilDiwI Rural Cfucua 
far providing Ih* forum Air ui to prannt thot raport. 

In tha report, tha •oommlc aftuitkin In rural Anarla li dDcumanltd 
not In hard cold fact* and riguru. but In tha vordi of thota ran and 
woKHn who arc aiparlanctng flrat hand tha effacti of tha dapreailon : 
familial who hava loit all thay own; about neighbor! who hava takan 
thair 0»n llvei out of daaparatlon; of a faeling of rajaclkm by thoia 
who ihould ba ooncernad; and about an allanallDn frtm Ihair govarnaant 
which laaiBi mora tntant on collactlng paat dua loan« than aavTng tarm 
raaiMlei frwn aomonric collapca. 

Aa I aald aarllar, tha Farm Criali Act will not aolva all of tha 

economk; protilemi plaguing U.S. rarmari today, but It wouW ba a 
ilgnlflcant itap forward In halping famri bring luppllai mora h Una 

Whan tha bill wai Introduced lavaral waaki ago, wa wara parllcu- 

ancouragad additional acraaga cutf thli yaar. Unfortunataly, bacauia 

tha prDvliioni applkablc 
POHI. moot. Howavar, ■ 

land nfi^ryaar taT^iar 



ihlnglon, D.C.. our dalagatal adopted 
pricing provlatona of the IftSI Farat 



Tha )paclal order advocated • ilx-palni n 

ludad: 

1. An TncraaM In CCC loan level* to Maa 

2. Actkm to reduce Inlered rate* to effta 
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funding lor an-gnlng Fi 

i. Rtlniuuawit nntonuld* of tha ASCS tmrm wtangt ftcllRv 

loan progrMi; uid 

fi. Rtjaellon at furtlMr cM* In food Hid nuirlilon pragmm. 
(STATEMENT ATTACHED) 

Is tha only ■auura [ntroduud » fir. ulth broad bi-partlun u^iport. 
whlcti iltanpti id nart tha critical naadi which «a hava outllnad. 

Spacirically, thna provliloni Includa; 

I. A national ral«r«ndiiiii offaring producari tha cholca for 
IW} of raduclng Ihilr cropland acraaga by I5t In ratum for ■ itatad 
IncrMU In CCC loan ratsi. Should tha rahrandun ba ralactad. a 
voluntary aat-ailda program would contlnua If tha doiaaitlc carryovar 
of ma^ cropi axcaad ipaclflad llmlla. 



}. An Inmadltta atart an nagotlttloni for a nultl-yaar grain 
axport pad with tha USSR would ba ancDuragad. 

«. Tha govarnmant would guarantaa up Id *1M •lltlon bi 
loani for tha conitrucllon of on-fana itoraga racllHIa*. allMd It 
providing an aOdltknl M« to MO arillkm buihali of capacHy. 



d ba axtandad 



iraaga raductlona callad for I 

••>ad. tha Congmi can (till act to pnvlda loaia nllaf tor 1S». 

a urga tha Connltlee to Incraaaa tha prica Hipport loan kvali tor 



lion My be tha 01 
facing bankruptcy or faracloiura today. 



Ai wa (aid aarllgr. tha Nation can no longar mark tin hoping for i 
aoonomie mlracl*. hoping that a racovary will taka place by hielf. 
This laglilatlon can pravtde tha ipark of hope that condltloni will 

ribar. Wllhoul qukh actiai. that spark of hope will ba axtlngulehad. 
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in 



Farmsrs Union 



SPECIAL OBDBH OF BDSIHBSS 



illy iDkdeqiut* prielns provialODs 
tiia tors'. 



pcr«u«cl uDeiDiiloviDei 





dunpenlng (»™ nft 


Ity of 

















raducsJ e 

ie by TSducini the 

ral scoDomy ud It 



11 credit resources it affordable Id- 
s of fuBllv-slzed fira ualte will be 
oeefiB, the mtloo ul I lose the new- 





and Innovative Bkllls, In agrlcultu 




e devastating to tbe future product 


Bt.-biUty »d cont 


Dulty of agriculture and rural Amer 


It Tould be u irr 


verslble loss lopactlof tb* •Dtlr* 


olety for seaeralic 




Thl. IdmloiBt 


ation faae Bystematloally refused to 


recognize o* under 


tand the desperate conditions faoln 


rur.l tocrlc In 


tead of rsallEtloally and construct 


■ ctiiiB to de>] wit 




only offered its r 




special brmnd of e 




for tbe uromlscd b 


llenlum which this Administration b. 


lleves Is cornlEg » 


th the (.roverblal ■'light at tbe and 


the tunnel". Ho a 


ttor bow OSny turns bt bends the Ads 


Istritlon dieooier 


as it travels down this tunnel, it 




without an aad, foracloaing tbe tutu 


of sarlculturs Is 


ta psaaac*. 
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nwrttora, Cooirasa Bust act forcatullr and 



Jaerakaa Ctaaodlt] 
ioaa lava la t 
tloa. 



■ tiT fadaral a««i 



Baquira Faraara 

Loan fnnda; autho: 
fundi D I for OB foil 
■ad raatrlct all 1 
taallr-alaad ogwri 



5. Full; ralaatata a aat 
facility loan profraa 
tural fltabl llaatloo a 
lea <A8CS]. 

6. Rajact aar furtbei 



Cradlt OarpontloB (CCC) 



me AtelalatratioB (PbU) 
italr ScoBoala lBart*DCr 
'1e* approprtata additional 
i| TmBA far* loan procraaa; 
'■HA faT« loas prosruM to 



■ Id food and Butrl- 
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I UD Edward Andonan. Haater of ths HBtlonal Onngs, with h«d- 
quartara at tttt H Bt., HV, Va»hin^<ai, DC- 

Iha Bimagt, npraaanting Dembara in H SUtoa. wlaliea to thank 
you. Mr. Ctaalraan, for calling ■ haarbig of tha full Houaa AgrieuKura Cso- 
odttaa to hear taattnuny on tba ciiala that exlata in today's agrlcultura. Ws 
alao axpraaa our appraolatlOD to that gttnp at XaprasantatinB rsfBrrad to 
u tha Fun Crista Qroup tor drafting legialatlan to meat anna of tha ahon- 
fana of the Agrhmltural Food Act of IBS. 

I am alao Ctudnnan of the Hatiau] Farm CaaUticii. ■ gnop of genaral 



logethaF alnca 1W( to work For effeetlTs Isglalaiiaa Iwieflting tha Naticn'a 
farmars. Hany of tha mambera of tha Coalltlcai have or wUl be making their 
own presentation before the Commltteei therefore, I wUl not make a atateaenl 

present agiicnltura orisla and tha recommandatkaia of the National Farm Coalltliin 
be nade ■ part of tha hetrtng record. Thank you. He. Chalmun. 

The Grange ccntlnuea Ita kmg hlatory of daveliving and promoting 
pngrama , both within od Qutalde gonmmenl , to improve rural living thniugh 
better health aarvlcea, educational opportunltiBB , and Improved tnuiHportatkn 
and recTsatlcn facflftleet bi ahfrrt, to do evvrythlng prudoit and reaaonable 
to protect and enhance the efficiency, the productive capacity, the hunun 
dignity, the soouinlc quaUty, and the political and sooiomlc treedom of (hoae 
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■ho prDduM our food and fib«Fi- tlut th«r han an ■qutUd* BhaT* of tho 
woalth that thar craata. and anjoy tha blMtlng* which olU uaura a bal- 

At tha praaant Uoia. Hr. Chaiman» Amarican africultura la not, 
and haan't Tor aooia lima, anlorad an aqidtabU >hwa tf tha malth tliM Vwr 

not farm Inaaaia. Adjuatad tor Inflation, raal nM fan Inooma. ■■ aatliaalsd 
by Iha U.S. Dapinmnl of Agrtcultura, will b« knar In IWl than at any tkua 
since USDA began nldng auoh aatlmatw aarif In tlda oantnry. Bi«l iritlwat 
tha adlualDtent Im InOatkm, nat t*m tnoooM HOI b* lM« than ona-balf what 
II »■ In IVn. I don-l han to duaU on the acononilc ocndltlana prsOTnt bl 

to ma. He ahara many of ttw aaiM osnittluanta and [f* apparant that 70U 
have hwrd hum tha country, tha aaiaa aa I, that It'l lou^ to tM In fUMlnf 
m 1882. 

Mr. Chairman, I don't atare tha optlmiaoi of thoaa aho aay that 
Bgrfcultura haa a bplf[ht futura. Ha'va haard this tor yaara, and It may nail 
ba true. But there la only ona future that coniemB moat of Amartcan agri- 
cultural pFDdocsF* -- the Immediate future. And thst future li mighty blaak. 
Hhen proaperlty finally comaa, it may ba too lata for Amarlca'a faidly fannara. 

Certainly, a healthy economy Hould strengthen farm prloea. Hl^ 
Intareai rate* and a sluggish economy are depressing c 
- for agricultural produc 
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nust (Int Impniv* to *aaurg mppliu of quality prodiKU (at oi 
rfiaBoubL* piiom- This CDuntry conoot allow Ita farmaFa to pin thalp only 
hope for proDta on the poaiitiltlty of crop faUurea in BniQ, in Ruioia, in 
AuMraUi , anil in Europe. 

ca the 1'itenM rate, piolected income, and coal astliiiatea. Net fam inxne 

in land ind nachlneFy. InOatkai haa puahed the coata at each ao (Or aa to 
make thiA nearly tmpouible ID affanl. Capital invaatmentB havs bsan put 

atm fan ad to paatpooe purchasei. Equipment nuat be replaced bdod. Land 

la a danger aignal to produeen who have borrotied to tha llmlta of appra- 



dadalanB to atay in bueineae. TMa country stenda to loaa sany of Ita Boat 
etnolant fanwra not becauie they can't compete but beoauae ttiey cumot juettfy 
(he rUk of flnancUl reilure far such meager returns In tha iang run. Hoat 

thay juBt want to make reaaonabla profit on their inTaatmenca. Rsaaonably 
priced credit with a farm program daei^ad for tiettar pricoa wiU provide the 
nacaeaary tneourageiMnt to aeaure a (trorg, oompatltiv* agricultural eaanaoy. 
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A iMtbf bidloMor at How ma (UMrs u* dotoi U «■• mJm < 
n«r Iiin (quliimant . It m naad taj mBi* hcti to ihow Aaartoni acTtei 
1* In ■ xwloaa dapnMfcn, tluy eu b* found hva. Th* Fan 
Bqulpsent InatltuU uinounoad at Ihalr neani oMtlni In CahMbui, Olda 
th«i INl ulai ar* «xp«i:Md to drop 1 p»onil froa tho IM dopniBad laroU. 
In Januiry thay had fcnotat a 8 patsant pin tn aatlaatad IM lala*. 

In addltkin to hlgti Inlanat ntaa and In a 



iteFtorittai In tha balanoa batwain faraara' dabi and quttj. and oanaarvatli* 
>«ndlnE attHudaa. aa tha raaaona for tha aliwp In aqulp»aat aalaa. Tbar 
« aatlnatlns 1^1 nat fani taeasa at ttS blUkn, rapraaaattng 'tha mrat 



Tha Hatknal Oranga did no) auppon tha AgrlcaltUFa] and Food Act 
of i9a bacBuaa It fell far ihort of providing fannara with inoantlvBa to oonply 
with farm programa uid pn>tactlon frov pHeaa dapraaaad ru balow tha coat 
of ppoduotlon. Fanura now ara haFvvallJig tha raaulta of an Inadaquata fam 
prosrani. Ur^ Chaiman, thla Coauidtlaa racognlaad tha naad fbr lupi'uwaiaatit 
In farm programa when you reported lo tha Houae Budgat Cooudttaa that thay 
ahould provide for an Incraaaa to $T.3 b&Uon for CCC tana progTasa rather 
than Iha ti.W blUloi figure hi the Brat Adoitnlatratlon budget. 

Tha algn-up under tha let-aalde prograiBB announced by the U.B. 
Deputmant ot Agriculture haa hem higher than aten tha Dapartiatnt antU- 
paled. Tha fbial algn-up percentage of baaic acrea Into the aat-aaide are 
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Hheat - M.H. com - 7S.t%. lOFehBin - BS.T%, cotton - 81.21 and Ftce - W.n, 
But sign up aldns dots nolMng lonard actual ndactkni It's the percantage 
of flna] conplianca that wOl tell tf the pFogram haa bean aucooMfuL in r>«dDclng 
productlcA and entumdng pricea. . The corapllBnce lleurea are juat atartlng 
to cona Into tha Daparlnanl tot nhaat tmn aome af tha amaUar Southern 

the percentaga of wheat gponrep compUance at 50%. T undarvland that rumopa 
are coming out of Texas that compliance tliere la clooar to 3i percent. 

the cumpllance flgurea aa they ncetve than or wait until after the harreat la 
farther akKig and the compllanca datea have paaaed before making an announce- 
Dwnt. I can underatand the Departmvit'B ptfuctance In making early announce- 
menta of the compliance percentagaa aa It could inDuBQca a declakai on compllanee 
of a producer located In a State with a later cofspUance data. However, It 
■ould be halpful In tha lagidatlvB proceea of Increasing program hicentives 
if the early compliance percentage ware known. 

The Hattaul Orange haa reviewed H.R. <1I4, The Farm Crista Act 
of lt»l. We find It to be a bold move In trying to repair the 190 farm bfll. We 
aupport many of lis praviaiona, and we TBCommended most of them in our testt- 
awiy on the 1981 farm bilt. But wa cannot aupport the bill as drafted. In 
ahort, It'B loo late to announce a paid dlvarelcHi program for the 1M2 crop year. 
The National Orange will support a paid diversion program aa a part of an 
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Mt-Hlcla In ordar lo ba •Ufltila for pngran bMMflli, «•' tiM INI crop yvT, 

If tiMh pnignnig bacouH nacMury. 

Wa alao fMl that a natkmal nfannduB of th* trpa aOTiitawd In 
tha btU cuinot b« atructurad hj Ih* DapartiHOI of AgHoultnn and tiM (aaulta 
Ububtad In tin* tor in wrly uuiauno*B«nl of tha IMl tmrm proffraa. ThU 
li aapaolally Irua tor iilntar Hhaat. Mlh aa lauoh at ataka for tha aiianiuil lli i 
pPDducera InmlTad in fam procnaia. Iba atnietura aDd erganlaatkin of tha 
Fefannclum muat be dsna In auch a BHinar that tha naulla raflaet tha Tiawa 
of thoaa moat affacted by tba proifpania eallad foF In tha rafanndiuD. Tha 
votlnff raqulramenta muat ba D»ra raatrtctlva than what la piiyuaad In tha 
bUl. FermlttlnK all aUiible farnara to vota in an Agrioultural StabDlaatkin 
and Conaarvatkn Service (ABCS) idacUm could produea laaulta that may tw 
dlatortad and not of grset banafit to CongTeaa and tha Dapartnant tf Agrleul- 
tura. who }ctotly ahapa tha Paaponalblllty for fam caaaodity progran daralap- 



cer who doaa not comply with tha pntgrao. It ta oup undaratandlng 
■Dducar of a coBmodlty ifhoaa pTogram la datamlned by tha raaulta 
rendum opta oul. ha wHI ba danlad aocaaa to fan prBgnna fcr 
I. Farm pro^rajoa In thla biatance Indudaa all programa avaUabla to 
m USDA. Including FMHA, Fadaral Crop Inauranca, ate. Wa can 
Hantlne to noaka such a producar Inaliglble for pragnm banafHa for 
I, but avan thla haa Ita problania. What la tha puTpoaa of auch a 
ilty? la It to gain greatar acpaage raductkn through hlghar 
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IB Opposed t:i cnisH-cDinpUuice between Eerni programa and conservation prBctlcea 
and ttwrefoie would have difUcully supporting any t^ic program that had u 
one ot lis piovlBlonB otohh- compliance wllh olhsr USDA farraer asBlstancs projrann. 
The National Grange ts in support of the progrem Bllemative to a referendum 



parcenlage or loan rate level. 

We slw support the following proviaions of ttie bill: <1) It I* the sense of 
CongreBs that at Ihbbi tl billion would ba made available for the AgPiBUllurBl 

Admin iBtratlon should taka Immedlata action to bogin negotlalliHia with the Governman 
of the US3K for a multi-year long-term agreentenl (LXA) on grain exporte (attached 
to OUT Btatement ia a copy of a toLegram to the Praaident ragarding the LTA with the 

carryover of grain stocks to the 19A3 marketing year. It la highly Important Ihat 
Congreaa eliminate the diacretionary authority provided the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the 19BI Omnlbua Budget ReconcilUtion Act and the Agricultural and Food Act of 
1881 In admlnlatering the On-Farm Storage Facility Loan Program, [n ila place* Cong 
should move to re-eatabUah the rrandalory avallabillly of thia valuable but inexpensit 
program as called for In Section 4(h) of the CCC Charier Act. enaciad In 1H3; 



»7-909 0—82 1« 
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Uaia nimm of th* IMO mUlton for u«a In Ihc FaHA Ennaak Baargv 
[n m. Eilmd tht proffnia untU Sapuabar 10. IMl. nuinlns tiM M 
II. uid r«liK« Iha limit ai Inn *!■> rrnu tlM.MM ti IKM.MO. Louii 
UHd n>r opanllnR cipttal vid not for farm •nlwriB*n<: •><■> H' 
tary of AgTieuUur* to lurvay and aip«<])t* txrtarlngof U.S. Oo< 
Pkultunl ooniiBodltlea tor atralaglc ntatarlala. 



caah poaltlDn of U.S. farmera, H^ hava raquaatad tha Sacraury of Afrleultura to iim 
his discrall'inBrjF authority Hhlch he aought In tha Afplcultural Fond Acl of IMt, ta 
( 1) Ineraaau ths loan nU Hid »rg«t prtn for Iha IMl cropi of Hheal and fead gralna: 

racomnandalloni Mould Iturrsue firman caah poalllon and provtda oconoodc Incantina 

To ililc. the Bacratary haa Mlad to taka auch ictkin. Ha Iharafora eall on Coogrua to 
oandale the Sacrelary to (1) aat tha loan rata for th* IMl crop* at the fdlowlnE lavda; 

Whant - 14.00 par bu. ; Eorn - t3.00i uid nybawiB ■< U-OO. Target prlna ahould be 
Bel at levelB to maintain the preaent ralatlonahLp hetween tha loan rata and target 
price; and (2) tha atoraga paymajit for groin alored In tha farmeF-owned rvavm ahould 
be incrsBBed froai IS. St per bu. per year to 34t and to 3St. 

Mr. Chairman, this eoncludea my ppapared FemarkB. 1 Hani to sxprasa my 
thanks to you and the Committee for providing the Grange thla opportunity to preaenl 
ita vlewa on the crlala In agriculture. I'U b« gUd to reapond to any quaatkma you or 
mambara of the Comidtiaa may hava. Thank you. 
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JSfMailgramia 



THU HtlLeRfH IS t CONFIRMtrtDKr CO^T 0* THE FOLUUMIMC KESSkGEl 

iattliiitJ TOMT NISHINGTOM DC ll« 05-21 ««<0« EST 
<>HS VNEaiDEHl REtGjLN. ■'Ohm BLOCK. JOHH HROCI^i ^LCIINOEK HUG 



tHE NtrlUMAL SHtNSe BTRUNGLr EhsOREES IHHEDltTE NEGO 


I.TIONG "JTh 


SUVItT UNIOK ON 1 NEW LONC-TEXH ICftEEXENT ON GR'IN ■ 


LEI. THE SOVtETl 


iRE NEGOTIATING N[l tCREEHENlS HITH OUR COH^ETITURS 




HjkVE Their gfiaim ihpcri heguIrehenti het. Tnit hill 


£*VE u.ti 


r*H"ERs ti THE DESicutL GuprLiERS ar gbhin td the so 


lETI, i 


CDHDHION TflT HILL NOT H^LP THE BEPREiGION ' ENGLLriN 


THE FtNh 


EcONUHr, TH( dingex or sendihc the "Rous junil to t 


e BovitTi H«s 


RjkJT. XMh <d0R iN'iOUNCEHENT ON OUR -ILLINGliElS TO N 


EDTUTE 1 BTtR* 


ikGHEE><E''T l^ The O'iGOING DtSCUtSlON IN BENEVl ON LIH 


TING HEOIU" 


RtHGt NOclEiK "ElP^iNg IN EURU't, THE HIV l9 CbEtDED 




LUNG-Tt«" itREEIEN . HE BELIEVE IH.T * NEH laNG-TERH 


•GREEIENT -ITh 


HIOHE" 1-EVE19 OC PlRNISOBLE PURCH1SE3 -ILL iNOICtTE 


TO THE SDvlETI 


OUR DEOlCiTlON TO ■^eOUCINC IHt SIRIIN ON THt RELiTlO 


BHIP metMeen DUH 


T"0 cOunTbifS. 




EKxiKU 'Nt'ERSEI. "lITtR OF 1HE naTIGNIL GH'NGE 








-.SKINGIUH DC iOOO. 
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StacoBt at U.S. hpr«Mautl«a Bill Unndai 

en a>» Turn CrlBli Act of 1982 

Boiw* Acricaltuc* CeBBJlI«« 

JuD> 9. 1982 

Mr. ChalrBu: I apptccisi* this co^tl**'* calllnt ihla hear- ' 
log on tha Farm Ctlala Act of 1982, vblcb vaa tnuoducad Ma; 5. 
I am • co-iponaoi of tha laiKlailoo. 

1 appaai baf OTC tUa coHlttae to apaak la babalf of tba bill 
not bacauaa I haia all Uia amaucra but bacauaa I want to do avcTT- 
ihlnt I cam do to balp aa«a tb* Aaaitcan farmar. Dcclalva aetlsn 
muac ba takan l^Hdiataly and tbia bill aakaa aanat. I( addiaaaaa 
two preblcmi tbai avaijooa concirocd vlth tha (arm acooeiT IdanU- 
(laa aa thlnia tbat can ba corractad. 

Tha pioblami ara am oraiaupplj o( farm producla doa to world- 
wlda ovarpcodBction la 19S2 aad [ba law pilcaa raaultlos from a 
lack of damand. Ha aia facad wlib ifaa aga-old aupplj aod daaamd 
pioblam. 

Thla i* mochlBi MH 01 aBll|htanlBg. Bui It la tba baala fot 
imdaratandlOB tha farm aituatlon today. On Kay t, I partlclpatad 
in a diaeuMioB vltb aavaial of yoa of tha pioblaaa of tba farm 
aconoaqr. tti* dlatiDBuiabad Chaliman o( Ihi* CcMitlaa, ttt. da la Caraa, 
•peka about tha pliiht of our taisaia who faca tha lowaat Incoma 
PToapacca ainea 1931. DurioB tba apadal ordar, tba ovci-auppljr 
•od lack of damaod problama vara racuriaDt Ihamaa. 

I faal It naeaaaarr, bafora aKplainint bow tbia bill addraaaea 
tba two aapacta of tha problaa Id tha farm acoDomy, to atata why wa 
naad to bava any la|lalatisa at all to halp tha farmara. Tha farm- 
ara fact a loaa on thla yaar'a crop aa a raault of ovaiaupply aod 
lack of demand. That Inauraa tbat tbalr dabt load will lo up. It . 
alto mahaa it likaly, and ua hava aaan tha bafiBBlnB of tbia trand, 
tbat ■ latB* nudtar will |o out of buainaaa. 
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On* WB7 to iwluca th* ovarsupply and Incrcua itmmni la te aa** 
■aa« of OUT co^udltlcs to foreign uikaii. Ihl* bill •ncouraii* 

Tha iTOHth 1b far* axport* hai baan tiancndou* oral tha raeant 
raaia. But piojactlona far naxt 7*ai ahow that tha (loiith trcul 
xUl bait. Vm D.S. baa bacoM tlw piadoidnala food and flbar 
axpoTilnt eeunii7 la tha woild In tha laat dacada. Wa canoot allw 
a altoal tc tba and of that poaltloB by alloulnt tha (loiitb Id axpsr- 
lallOB to halt and avan dacllna. 

Batnaan 1970 and 1980, tba valua of fan axpoita Inciaaaad frcn 
undai }10 billion to Bora than HO bllUon. Daaptta tha |raal auc- 
caaa ef Aaailcan faia axpoTta tha o*aiall tiada balance of tba U.S. 
haa baaa in daficlt thtouibout tha aaaa paiiod. Ihia lllualiataa 
that tba axpanalon of a(ricultutal Baikata abioad la laportani Mt 
onljr to tha aurvlval of tha fanar but alao to Iba *coBO*9 of iba 
sat Ion aa a whola. 

tha tovaTnaant haa ancauratad faivaia to ptoduca fot votld Bar- 
kata but haa not daaonattatad the nacaaaat; vlfUanca and raaelva 
throutb auccaaaiva adHlQiEicaclooa, Iscludlnt thia ona, to protect 
tba IntaTaaia of oui preduceia ubo »t atcaaptini to a^ntt the cob- 
■odltiea ther bava pioduced at (raat coat, tlak and effort. 

Soaa adninlatratlona have lapoaad Itade enbaifoaa oi BOiaioiluBa 
on a^orta. Id aoaa Inatancaa tba pTobleM for the faraera aieB 
fvoB aalectiva policy dadalona, often by the State DapartBent uhlch 
aubordlnated Iba loiaiaeie ef the U.S. cltiieoa and tanMia te the 
Inlareeta of feralin leveTDBcta. A caaa In point la iba aequleaeoca 
of the tP.S. tavaiDBant Id the puichata of aabaldiiad Japanaae lice 
fisB Koiaa. That action eauaad Baaalva loaaaa to D.S. rica fanera 
and Iha JtBerlcan laxpayei dutlnt tba laat Cwi jaata. 
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1 hava often llluati*t*d ay [■■linga on thli «ttiutlon b; *tj- 
Int to faiBcr* thai I uowld aueh lathcr hava a £aciataT7 ef Stata 
vho undtiatanda •■rlcnltur* than a Stcfutj of Atrteulnr* vho 
underatanda africultura. 

Thart ar* a nunbaT of fsctora which add to tha baaic pioblana 
I fara •cnnoBjr that I hava outllnad and vhlch aia addreaMd bjr 
thla bill. Ldi mt *t.ztj titm thoaa two baaic polnta for a aoaant 
D talk abonl'on* pTOhl^ vhlch la asacachatint th* ailuatloo. 

Hl^ Intaiaat rataa have lad to an ovorvaluailon of iha dollai 
n ralatln to othai cuRCDClaa. Vhlla thla aa; ba banafldal to 
boaa vaeatlDDlBt abroad, II la naaklnf hawK vlth our export lodua- 
rlaa, Indudlnt agtlculiuTa. Our conaodltlaa bacoH ovarprlcad 
nd laa* CMipaliilv* and tha affacta ara to daapan and laattlMS tb* 
acaaaion both hen and abroad. 

1 vDuld Ilka to Bubalt tor Iha racoid an aitlela b; Caraline 
Atkiaaoa In tha Jvna 3 Haihlntion Foot vhlch alahorataa on thla aaH 

Mr. Chairaan, I ballava that ana can he dona by thla Conscaaa 
and thla adBlniatiBtlOB to •ohance farv Ineoaa and pToduca conditlooa 
n vhlch airlcultara can partldpata Is an ovarall acotwalc lacoraty. 
Export policy la al ib* haatt of tha prohla and aual b« addraaaad. 



c vould lii]ac 



a bini 



Hild uti: 
. Thla I 



Tha Fars Crtaia 

port cradlta Into out affoiia 

vantory of (ara coaaiodltlaB. 

a CCC azpoit cradlt i««ol*ln| 

tantlon to ba an aetlva ralhar than paaali 

uld ahow DUE ptoducara that tha U.S. (Ovai 

air afferta to ptoduca for vorld aarkaiB. 

Tha bill vould Bncouia(a tha baitai of oar auiplna a|rlcBlcare 

^ndltlaa (or airatatic and critical ^tariali anch aa petrolaiH 
and avoid the overvaluation of tha dollar problaa In toreltn trade 
•Inca the trade will not deal with earranclaa. 



,00 dollaca of additional 
■er pDTtloD of loday'a 
,li* the aulboilly for 
ictioD would affliB out 
: ai^oitlBi nation. It 
■ani vlll BCand behind 
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tl would alio •nceui«t* lb* Dtgetiatlon of ■ aultl-y**[ agr**- 
■cnt ulth lb* Sovlac UnioD cs laplau tba on* Hhtch will cxplra ai 
[ha and of SapccBbar. 

Th»a atapa vill tutltwi Inaura chat tha raaelv* snd lupport 
of the U.S. gounnBtDt will ba bahlnd our famara in thalT pioduccion 
effoict lather than oppeaad to tb«B aa in tha paat. 

Raduea PiediKtlen 

Thar* ia a (raat taluctanci aKing apokaaaan for •■ttcultuial 
pioducais to puih for laducad aeraasa. Nonatbalass , I ^ convlocad 
that wa mit act to talaa doaaatle faiv prlcas and on* waj to do this 
!■ to tak* land out of production. Tba Secratary of AsticaltuT* 
adovouladsad this irtian ha annouDCad tha acraasa raduction proiraa 
In Januar;. Ua nual allow daaand to catch up vlih nippl; if our 
faivaia art to ba abla to lacalva a fair prle* for their producta. 

Imantory uaa|*B«ii ia not aaaj. Th« lufa Biial»T of producara 
with indapandant operations ara difficult to eooidlnat*. ThaEafoia, 
'•i»ar» "use hava adeqvala incantliaa to raduca actaafa and tba; 
nuat hava adaqnata aaiurancaa that otbat fama will follow auit. 

Tht Farm Crlala Act provldaa a vtj to achlava thasa objactlva*. 
Tha Siciatary ia raqulrad to naka land dlvaralon payaanta on an ad- 
ditional i pcTctsi of ch. 
Kductlon piosraa. Hhll. 
for 1982 eiopa, tb* Vorld Ai 
of nSDA which wara 



[rlcultural Supply and Patnd E*tl«ata» 



will aialn b« naadad 
Batting a waathal-rali 



f thouaanda of faraaii 

I also aupport Cha produci 
TOgra> of IS parcant for eonai 



3 crop*. 

;od abort crop [bla J*ve, an acraaga 
il for ISaS. Sucb a piograa can actually 
wall aa psaaibly pravant cha bankruptcy 
aupply-daaaod balance. 
ratercnduB on an acreage raduction 
latlon purpoaea. Soil and water 



depletion la a coscen in wf pa" of tha country (and othera) asd far 
era ahould not be forced by tha nreesalty of ecmoalc aurvival to 
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to thai] 



uswl hj th« S*ct*tJ 



Karov cvspi. It) concam hara la w BalBUta 
r B( tha lan< and at iha aaaa tlaa tnam* bat- 
owataiipplx. 

ba toTcBil M dacllM iha 13 parcaat acvaaga 
Daad to UKlalM caah Inesaa fT«v tha land, 
;ha cootlnuatloB of ■ «oluiitBrT aat-aatda profras 
try vlih atraBittkaiMd Incanilvaa. 



Thi Admlnlatiatloa aClaBptad laat yaar to apiaad tha ^rth thai thare 
ua* adaquata OB^fars alotaja capacity and that tha fata facllicr loan 
pTO|iiB adalnlataiad by tha CCC ua no l0B|ai naadad. B**D nox, 
tha SactataTT la dolni all thai ha can to pravcnt tha full naa of 
that pcoaran. 

EnceuTiilng oB-faTv atoiaia. •* thla bill doaa, la anotbar «ny 
to coa^i tht glut on tha aarkat. Than rualna 
on-fara acataii capacity. Tha ability of ■ Urm 
ett tha narkat uoill ha can tacalva a fair prlca 
the Wayna Ctyt* caaa basan to tavaal tha (taat r: 
■ntTustlng tbalT gralii to ptlvata alavatoia aubli 
rupicy, tha nacd haa baeoM Bora arldant. 

In my dlatilec, uny fanaia who do taava aoH atorata bava It 
flllad ton tha 1981 crop, particularly idth rlca and aoybaana. 
Thara la no aarkat iAatao«ar for tba ilea and aoybaao prieaa tma 



to hold hla pradoeta 
> aaaantlal. flnea 

: to peaaibla baidi- 



bccB vary dapiaaacd ilDci 

to tha Fata Storaga FaclJ 
guaraotaad 1obd> will pit 
■•curing laaaaclal banaf j 



: long baloTi lait fall'a barvaat. 
faa provlalon in tha Fara Criaia Act ralntlng 
tty Loan Prograa. Tha fact that thaaa ara 
ivant BlgBiflcant gooanacnt outlaya nhila 
ta CO faraara. 
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r BY THE HONORABLE VIRGINIA SHITH 
TO THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COHHITTEE 
REGARDING H.R. 6274 

HAY g, 1982 

I MOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU HR. CHAIRMAN, AND MR, HAHPLER, 

FOR SCHEDULING THESE HEARINGS AND ALLOWING NE TO TESTIFY BEFORE YOUR 

DISTINGUISHED COMMITTEE. IT IS A PLEASURE TOBE HERE. 

THE LEGISLATION BEING DEBATED TODAY IS COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS THE 
'farm CRISIS act'. I PREFER TO CALL H.R. 6271 THE 'FARM OPPORTUNITY 



THIS MORE OPTIMISTIC TITU IS CHOSEN BECAUSE I SEE H.R. 6271 AS AH 
OPPORTUNITY TO CORRECT SHORTCONINES IN THE 1981 FARM BILL AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR CONGRESS TO EXPRESS ITS WISHES OH CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS AND ISSUES. 

AMERICAN AGRICULATURE IS IN POOR SHAPE. THOSE OF US FROM RURAL AREAS 
HAVE KNOMN THIS FACT FOR ABOUT THREE YEARSj BUT AGRICULTURE'S PLIGHT 
IS JUST NOW CATCHING ON BACK HERE IN WASHINGTON. REAL ADJUSTED 
INCOME FROM FARMING IN 1982 IS PROJECTED TO BE NO BETTER THAN IN 
1953. THIS PROSPECT ALONE IS REASON ENOUGH FOR YOUR COMMITTEE 
AND THIS HOUSE TO ADDRESS AGRICULTURE'S PROBLEMS AND TAKE THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO FIND SOLUTIONS, 

NO PIECE OF LEGISUTION IS PERFECT AND H.R. 6271 IS CERTAINLY HO 
EXCEPTION. THROUGH HO FAULT OF THE AUTHORS, BUT PRIMARILY DUE 
TO THE LATENESS OF THE PLANTING SEASON FOR SPRIHG CROPS AND ALREADY 
INITIATED HARVEST OF WINTER CROPS IN SOME PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, I 
SEE LtTrriS REALISTIC CHANCE OF S I GN I F I CASITLY CHANGING 1982 CROP 
PROGRAMS. HOWEVER, COMMOHlTy PROVISIONS REGARDING INCREASED INCENTIVES 
FOR ACREAGE REDUCTION, SUCH AS HIGHER LOAN RATES AND PAID UMV DIVERSION, 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED FOR 1983 CROPS. 

I WOULD LIKE TO NOTE THAT YOUR FORMER COLLEAGUE OH THIS COMMITTEE AND 
THE PRESENT GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA, CHARLEV THOHE, SUPPORTS COMMODITY 
PROVISIONS AS PREVIOUSLY OUTLINED AND FULLY SUPPORTS RESTORATION OF 
THE FARM STORWE FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM, AHD FUNDING OF THE EXPORT 
CREDIT REVOLVING FUND. 
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I HAVE ALSO RECEIVED LETTERS OF SUPPORT FOR H.R. 62711 FROM THE 
NEBRASKA H.l.F.E. CHAPTER AMD THE HEBHASKA 6RAIH PRODUCEHi ASSOCIATIOM. 

TURNING HOW TO SPECIFICS OF H.R. 6271, I MISHTO POIHT OUT TITLE III 
AS IT RELATES TO THE FARM ST0RA6E FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM. THIS 
PROVISION PROVIDES (250 MILLIOM FOR STOfiASE FACILITV GUARANTEED LOANS. 

I HAVE IHTFODOCEr P.R. 6255 (UWDATIHR THAT THE SECHETARV rAW ' 
DIRECT OH GUARANTEED LOAKS TO PRODUCERS WHO DEMONSTRATE HEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL STORAGE. 
UNLESS HE ACT NOW, TRE CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 
HILL FORCE GRAIN INTO ALREADY DEPRESSED HARXETING CHANNELS. THE 
FARMER-HELD 3-YEAR RESERVE PROGRAM OFFERS FARMERS THE OPTION OP 
PUTTING THEIR GRAIN UNDER LOAN AND AGREEING TO KEEP IT IN THE RESERVE 
UNTIL PRICES REACH A HIGHER LZVCL. RECORD CROPS LAST YEAR, LOW PRICES 
HOW, AND PREDICTED LARGE CROPS AGAIN THIS YEAR ARE LEADING TO A 
DISA5TBROUS STORAGE SITUATION THIS PALL. 

(]!UtA. AND INDUSTRY EXPERTS EXPECT THE ADDITION OF 300-600 MILLION 

BUSHELS TO THE RESERVE PBOGIUUf. WITH STORAGE AT OR NEAR USABLE 

CAPACITY, ME FACE THE PROSPECT OP L>HCE-SCALB □U^^PTNG OF GRAIN ON THE GROOi 

IN MY. DISTRICT. THE CRAIH STORAGE LDAM PROGRAM MUST BE REVITALISED IF 

HE ARE TO PROVIDE A HEANINGPUL AND C.CimT'l.f.rK FARM PROGRAM. 

or COURSE WHAT PRODUCERS HEED MOST OF ALL RIGET NOW IS A DECENT PRICE 
FOR THEIR PRODUCTS. EXCESS U.S. AND WORLD SUPPLIES COMBINED WITH 
LACKLUSTER DEHAim HAVE COMBINED TO HIT PRODUCERS HITH THEIR THIRD STRAIGHT 
YEAR OF DEPRESSED INCOME. 

I COMMEND THE DEPARTMENT'S EFFORTS TO REDUCE SUPPLIES BY IMPLSMENTIHG 

AH ACREAGE REDUCTION PLAN AND HORXIKG TO EXPAND EXPORT MARKETS, REPORTS 

RESULTING FROM UNDER SECRETARY SEELEI LOD^IICS'S TALKS KITH THE RUSSIANS 

INDICATE THAT THE UNITED STATES IS MILLING TO SELL THEM ALL ' 

THE GHAIH AND MHEAT TREY CAN USE. IM ADDITION, RUMORED OBJECTIONS 

TO USE OF WEETERKrCREDIT TO FINANCE THESE SALES HAS BEEN QUELLED. 

THE RECENT REPORT OF SOVIET AGRICULTURAL FAILURE, ORIGINATING FROM THE 
KREMLIN, IS TESTIMONY NOT ONLY TO TKT POWERS OF AMERICAN FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS BUT TO OUR SYSTEM OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND INDIVIDUAL INCmTIVB. 
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TITLE VI ADDRESSES THE EXPORT ISSUE BY EXPRESSIHG THE SENSE OF CONGRESS 
TIHT NOT LESS THAN $1 BILLION BE HADE AVAILMLE FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORT CREOIT REVOLVING FUND. 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZED THIS PROGRAM IN THE 19S1 FARM BILL, BUT AS TET, HO 
REQUEST FOR FUNDING HAS BEEN SENT TO THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, I NOTE THAT INDUSTRY IS SUPPLIED WITH S13.4 BILLION 
IN DIRECT AND GUARANTEED EXPORT CREDITS THROUGH THE EXPORT- IMPORT BANK, 
WHILE AGRICULTURE STRUGGLES ALONG WITH $2.5 BILLION IN GUAUUITEBD 
EXPORT CREDIT, AHD_H2 DIRECT LOANS TO DEVELOP MARKETS EXCEPT FOR A SHALL 
AMOtTNT IN THE P.L. 480 PROGRAM. 

I FIND THIS DIFFERENCE IN FUNDING FOR DEVELOPMENT OF EXPORT MARKETS HARD 
TO UNDERSTAND KNOWING THAT AGRICULTURE SHOWED A POSITIVE TRADE BALANCE 
OF S2fi-£ BILLION IN 1931, WHILE NONAGRICULTURAL GOODS 'SHOWED A NEGATIV^ 
TRADE DEFICIT OF $60 BILLION. 

ADDITIONAL EXPORTS WOULD HELP TRIM SUPPLIES AND AVERT WIDESPREAD FARM 
SALES SUCH AS NEBE SEEN THIS WINTER AND ARE SURE TO CONTINUE IF 
AGRICULTURAL INCOME DOES NOT IMPROVE. 

IN THE AREA OF FARM CREDIT, I RECOHHEHD THAT THE COMMITTEE MANDATE USE 
OF TUB FmHA ECONOMIC EMERGEHCy tEE) FUNDS ON A CASE BY CASE BASIS. 

FARMLAND VALUES IN MY STATE OF NEBRASKA HAVE DECLINED 13» IN REAL 
TERMS FROM FEBRUARY 1, 19B1 TO ARPIL I, 19B2. THE ECONOMIC SQUEEZE 
CAUSED BY LOW COMMODITY PRICES, HIGH INTEREST RATES, AND DECLINING 
EQUITY IN LAND ARE COMBINING TO CREATE AH ECONOMIC CLIMATE NOT 
SEEN IN AGRICULTURE SINCE THE DEPRESSION. 

THERE IS NEED FOR THE ECONOMIC EMERGENCY PROGRAM, AND I SUBMIT THAT 
IT CAN BE AOMINISTEHBD WITHOUT THE ABUSES THAT HAVE PLAGUED IT IN 
THE PAST. THE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION CAN PREVENT BANKRUPTCIES 
OF WORTHY, KNOWLEDGEABLE PRODUCERS WHO NEED TEMPORARY HELP DUE TO 
THE UKDSOBL ECONOMIC SITUATION. 



MR. CHAIRMAN THIS CONCLUDES MY REMARKS. THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 

TO COME BEFORE YOU AND THE COMMITTEE. 
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^ taskforce on us food policy 

no MARVLANO AVENUE, NE. WASHINGTON. DC 2IXI01 



Jaim WW— It tot am RMort br 
nlldiw TMkbrc* oa US Pa«4 PoUqr ml Inui 
«i Ml tn* •Tta Fan Oiil* Act at INT 



TTi« InttTTvliEiotB TBikftjre* «t IE 

ta«nhB in iivpon gf Bnllir mpaullila IE fssd pelldu M !«■> *ai 
■broHl. MilU th* Tukfan* ipaaki «1]f fn ItHlf, oin' unlB^ cbb- 
fima irlth tht pidille pultlmi af tha ■>]« US rallidoiii bodtu lAlch 

tnii fn tha Marld la a OirlitlaB dtlian*' ■o<a— Bt rfilcfe r:»ki ta 
■llavlaia biBiaT br lafloaKlBi pAlle peller. «• han a^ban la avarr 
ConiraailoHl Dtniict, In avarr atata, iiltli a total af abeoC 42,000 



Tha Taakfarca aad Braad far tlia Vorld aia aqoalljr a 

pellciai vhlch fbitar and anuura^ a aldaly dlapar a i u x^nij imrm a jai^ 
of (nrlcultiira aad irtileh idaquatalr inauca norU tooi atahllltr tad 
•acurlt/- Mth thaaa coHitHiRi In kIhI, ■• tt^pon m «I74 ultli qiall- 
fleatloai. Spadflully, m (ifipon Tltla* II, III, nd V, aad lactlaB 
601, with appmrrlata Mandaant* u wnntad baloa. 

Tltla II! Aeraaga UaltatlOB aad Craplaad Praaanratlaa rmam f 

and acraaiia Taduction trlnar polnta* 
Loan LiattatloM 



b pTapMad In tha lajlilatlin. jmnddad II 
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putldimlnt tiamm tn thia »ad fiilloifl>| crop raari, Bd (b) to plte* 

tla* Txlucini Biiiclng ptaW*' Inuntlvss to fan cipuulon bainnu) tmllr 
■lu. TIMH in »tt>rj o£ oveirldin; public palter CDMin. It vould 
ilH, coapired to ui opsn'-andad approich, prvduca nddftn prDgroB savlni^ 
■Sleh would (I Isait putlally otttn hlntwr oulUri. lUgher loan tm« 
ua vn tilialr to attract a wider run Df political luprwit if a cap 
tl Inclnrlal. 



Wa urga yvi to attd policy tanguagn to thlt lactlon to clarify that no 
acraaae raductioi procraj taa undartalLBn In tha abjgnca of ■ prior pro - 
yiainii tn aw aJagiiatelr itoctiid iarw-owiBd reMiva [TORI for iihaat 



Cumnt In glvsi the Secretary of Agricultun 
gn uraiga reduction or let-uide proftia In i 
■Sacratary "datervlnes that total siiriplr' ' ' i 



elf lad lave Is. 



T tha pTBpoaal beftore tha Co^d-ttoa to ba aupportiJila ■ 

1. Wa racoManil that tha TafaraadM approach aUn ba trlgtered by 
piSjactad carrpnrer Itocti reaeldilit a apaclflail laval T WithoiB 

such • triitnr aechanln. pToducars could appinva a rafanndm even 

and stable ii^pliei. 

2. We recoaaand that both the iriieat and feed rrain trlsears b« arpraaaed 
u a percentage of wmT a^Jl T Ttn lgS' .' Bl™ tU soStlaaa volltin" 

nature of tha axport'akrket,' basTng the feed (rain tiiuar on a porcefilal* 
of Bxports plua doftastlc uia, as li proposed, is of quaatlonabla laerit. 

■orld food ilaaaiiil 

Idjustnent In future years if necesstii'. An appropriate carryover leval 
cant Ctha appnulaita ia-]>«ar mnttgt ratio of US noeki M aorU oM. 
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tnclDdloi (h* MRHMlx Ion *t*ck r—n «' lfr>-») u tli* M "fate ikMw^ 

of vorld (iMti ohsn ditsnlnlnt Nttlsnal l-raina Acnti*- '»* ni*-]«ar 
<inc]uillii| lh> l»ll/S; tmlHIIsn) utTan Tttlo of US ctrryitrtt itncka 

iiklni (ha fln-^ar ntntt US diars of (ha mrpart lu-Ui (4J pRcaM for 
■Iwii bi [vrunt for fwd (ralnd uJ aii^ilrlni It (a ■Var«|> mM ditvfy- 

DV«i in iha iiH y«4ri llw IS -fiiir shw nimld ^t.r _... — 

cent for i>)i«I ind fawl jtraliu nipiclii™!/. Ami" ' 



S fiir 

6 patMnt Trl; 
four of the li 
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li)i«d wi temgt Tedtii 



<»euli of lupplir and d«Bid 
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addi- 



B. siyart th. anactiant of a ww miUlytar n^l" agra—nt and how t^ 
negotiationi proceoil Hill! all due haste. The >tabllll)> [o be lalned flOB 
such an agnsHHt Ihould mmkn tt a high M^nlslration prlorlt]'. 

We conclude by echoing Che lEitimony sf » suiy ethers hefore this Cn^ItM: 
action ts urgently needed to respond to the current econoalc energency In t)w 
fclB »ctoT. tie believe that such action cm wid should bo eonltttnt olth 
(oittTlng ih* family Uxu rftttm *nd tonrlng imM teoi Mcurlty. 
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